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Sovereigns of the Sage 


THE WESTERNER 


I waste no thought on my neighbor’s birth 
Or the way he makes his prayer. 

I grant him a white man’s room on earth 
If his game is only square. 

While he plays it straight I'll call him mate; 
If he cheats I drop him flat. 

Old class and rank are a wornout lie, 

For all clean men are as good as I, 
And a king is only that. 


I dream no dreams of a nurse-maid state 
That will spoon me out my food. 

A stout heart sings in the fray with fate 
And the shock and sweat are good. 

From noon to noon all the earthly boon 
That I ask my God to spare 

Is a little daily bread in store, 

With the room to fight the strong for more, 
And the weak shall get their share.* 


—Bad ger Clark 


*Third and fourth of five stanzas comprising this poem taken from the Third Edition 
of Sun and Saddle Leather, Copyright, 1919, by Badger Clark. 
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FOREWORD 


[s THE SAGEBRUSH KINGDOM of the Western United States live 

some of Earth’s most remarkable sons and daughters. Even those 
who wear patched jeans and live in dugouts a hundred miles from the 
nearest town are none the less remarkable—and don’t ever make the 
mistake of underestimating their talents! 


They may not dress in the latest fashion or be conversant with some 
of the topics that interest cafe society, but they can look at an ore sample 
and know whether it is gold or iron pyrites. They know how to sink 
wells that produce water, timber mine shafts so that they won’t cave, 
and build log cabins that are snug and warm when the mercury is sulking 
at 50 degrees below zero. With equal facility they can set broken bones 
and treat pneumonia, re-sole boots and tan buckskin, or make sausage 
from snowshoe-rabbit meat and jelly from buckberries. They are wise 
in the ways of the coyote, the wild horse, the clouds, and the wild desert 
wind. As the old saying goes, they can ride almost anything that wears 
hair; and with only a screwdriver and pliers they can repair almost 
anything that runs on wheels. 

No Jack-of-all-trades ever lived who surpassed in versatility a good 
sagebrush homesteader; but, unlike Jack, this trait does not make your 
sagebrusher an object of ridicule. On the contrary, only those who have 
a working knowledge of many trades can possibly wrest a living from this 
uncompromising land that still belongs largely to God and the government. 


To people of the Sagebrush Kingdom, hardship and privation are not 
conversational topics but a way of life that prevails from cradle to grave; 
yet they would be the last to call themselves martyrs to their harsh en- 
vironment. Proud of their inherent strength and their ability to spar with 
the desert on its own terms, they face recurring adversities with the 
same defiant glory that causes them to stand taller and straighter and 
set their jaw a little harder as they face into the teeth of the biting desert 
wind. 

Looking upon life as a fascinating challenge rather than as an ordeal 
to be endured, the sagebrusher leavens his load with laughter and love 
and song and dance, and a wonderful fatalistic conviction that what is 
to be, will be. As a consequence, few of them waste their substance in 
fruitless worry over Tomorrow and Tonight, and advancing age and 
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gray hairs and wrinkles and overweight and balanced diets, or whether 
they are getting enough vitamins or proteins. Despite this lack of concern 
for themselves — or, possibly, because of it — they rarely fall prey to 
peptic ulcers, hypertension, neuroses, or insomnia, and generations of 
them have lived long and fruitful lives without recourse to “tranquilizers,” 
psychiatrists, or psychologists. 

That the people of the Sagebrush Kingdom should have my unqualified 
admiration and respect is not surprising, of course, because they’re my 
people 22: 


I was born in a one-room tarpapered shack on a dryland homestead. 
We melted snow for water in winter, and in summer hauled it in wooden 
barrels set on a homemade plank sled drawn by horses. We had little fuel 
other than cow-chips, and to insulate our cabin against winter’s terrific 
cold, Dad banked it with straw and earth bound into place with wire 
chicken-netting, and over the bare pine-board walls of the interior Mom 
pasted pages from The Denver Post and Youth’s Companion. Some 
winters Mom and I didn’t see another woman for weeks at a time; yet, 
I don’t recall that we ever felt lonely or underprivileged. Even though 
our shanty was small and inelegant, it was large enough to contain food 
and warmth and games and books and love. We needed nothing more to 
assure our happiness. 


After 13 years in this environment we moved to The Coast so that 
I might be exposed to a little higher education than Mom and Dad 
could give me on the homestead. After that hurdle had been surmounted, 
there followed a wide assortment of jobs climaxed by ten years of exacting 
and confining work as editor of a couple of newspapers. 


Then, one day, it occurred to me that I wasn’t getting any younger 
and not very much richer, and I remembered that once upon a time I had 
made Plans that didn’t involve deadlines and advertising contracts and 
Chambers of Commerce meetings. Exhuming those long-buried plans, I 
dusted them off and found I still liked their pattern well enough to give 
them a chance. Thereupon, it was necessary only to burn an assortment 
of bridges, pay my bills, resign from half-a-dozen organizations, buy a new 
car—a 1946 Mercury—and equip it with 6-ply tires and full camping gear. 


With these pleasurable tasks accomplished I embarked on what was 
almost a lifelong dream of roaming over the Western United States, writing 
feature stories about people and places met along the way, and adventures 
experienced. 


Twelve years have passed since that embarkation. I am still holding 
fast to that dream and expect to continue so as long as gasoline and tires 
can be bought, stories can be sold, and I remain able to drive a car. 
During these dozen years the new Mercury has become “the old Merc,” 
but it still remains true to its trust and accepts bad roads and occasional 
misfortune without question or comment. 
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Traveling alone, I “cover” the hight desert country—the Sagebrush 
Kingdom—chatting with sheepherders and senators, philosophical store- 
keepers, nice old ladies, and copper miners. Camping where night 
overtakes me, I cook my supper on a sagebrush fire and later sleep 
under the quiet sky and cold bright stars. Or, maybe I stay overnight 
with friends, or take potluck with strangers at some remote ranch or 
mining camp. 

After writing the story of one man’s plans or problems, or his gold 
mine or marble quarry, or the history of some peaceful old Mormon 
village or Indian pueblo, or even-more-peaceful ghosttown, I toss my 
camping gear back into my car and go rolling merrily on to another 
story and new adventures in the next county or some other state. It may 
seem like a strange sort of life for a woman, but I enjoy it—more, I 
believe, than I could possibly enjoy any other occupation; and since 
anyone who does a job even reasonably well and sticks to it long enough 
eventually develops into sort of an institution, folks all over the West 
have come to know me as “The Roving Reporter of the Desert.” 


In addition to adventure, freedom and fun and an income sufficient 
for my needs, this rambling over the sagebrush country has given me 
unparalleled opportunity to know its people—and [ admire everyone of 
them! While I won’t say that they are all good and wise and true and 
honest—they’re too downright human to be perfect in every respect— 
there is one quality that nearly every one of them has in common. 


Every resident of the sagebrush country it has been my privilege to 
know has possessed a matchless ability to think clearly and to carry on 
ably in the face of any hardship or emergency. In a land where a man 
may live 25 miles from his nearest neighbor and 100 miles from the 
nearest doctor or telephone, such ability well can mean the difference 
between life and death. 

It is this common characteristic that inspired the title of this book, 
SOVEREIGNS OF THE SAGE, which deals with interesting men and 
women I have met—either personally or vicariously—in the course of 
my roving assignments. Webster’s New Twentieth Century Dictionary 
partially defines the word “sovereign” as something independent of and 
unlimited by any other. No definition, it seems to me, could better 
describe the proud, courageous, self-sufficient sons and daughters of the 
great Sagebrush Kingdom of the Western United States. 
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Queen of the Black Rock Country 


S rratinc OUT OF THE NORTH, a sinuous dust devil lurched 

across the desert, swelling in volume as it gathered into itself more 
thistles and broken sage, more dust. As the dancing column dissolved 
in the heat haze to the south, the yellow flat slipped back under its 
briefiy-broken hush. Once again there was only vastness, hemmed by 
rugged hills and stitched by the thin tracery of the road. 

As a roving reporter of the desert I was not a stranger to this upper 
left-hand corner of Nevada. In the course of filling half-a-dozen maga- 
zine and newspaper assignments in the Black Rock country, I had been 
through here enough times to know that the nearest town to the northwest 
was the little way-station of Denio, on the Nevada-Oregon border, 72 
miles distant; and that to the west there was no town nearer than Cedar- 
ville, California, 170 miles. Between those outposts and Winnemucca 
spread 10,000 square miles of highland desert—a territory more than a 
fourth as large as the entire state of Indiana, but without either post office 
or point of supply. 

Somewhere in the heart of that arid immensity I hoped to locate a 
woman described to me as one of the most remarkable characters in the 
West—a true Sovereign of the Sage. 

Until two days previously, my acquaintance with Josie Pearl had been 
limited to a few pages in Ernie Pyle’s book, Home Country,* a collection 
of his best newspaper columns originally written and published in the 
1930s. 


“Josie Pearl was a woman of the West,’ Pyle had written. “Her 
dress was calico, with an apron over it; on her head was a farmer’s 
straw hat, on her feet a mismated pair of men’s shoes, and on her 
left hand and wrist six thousand dollars worth of diamonds! That 
was Josie—contradiction all over, and a sort of Tugboat Annie of 
the desert. Her whole life had been spent . . . hunting for gold in 
the ground. She was a prospector. She had been at it since she was 
nine, playing a man’s part in a man’s game. . .” 

Several years after reading that description of this unique desert 


*Copyright 1947 by William Sloane Associates, Inc. 
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character, I had been in Winnemucca covering a magazine assignment 
when one of the folks there asked why I didn’t “do” a story on Josie 
Pearl. My memory did a flip-flop and I recalled the book I had read so 
long before. 

“You can’t mean that woman miner Ernie Pyle wrote about in Home 
Country?” J exclaimed. “Don’t tell me she’s still alive?” 

“And going strong!” said my friend. “But she’s far more than a 
‘woman miner.’ She’s a great personality straight out of the pages of the 
Old West—and the last of her kind!” 

If I had been told Kit Carson was waiting to take me to a dance I 
could scarcely have been more astounded! Nearly 20 years had elapsed 
since Pyle had written his story of this woman. Even then, he had 
planted the impression that she was almost as old as Adam. To learn 
she was still “going strong” was just about more than I could believe. 

Although my Winnemucca friend was well acquainted with Josie, 
he couldn’t tell me how to reach her home—a situation I was to find 
quite prevalent during the next two days. Everyone around town seemed 
to know her, but no one I contacted could give explicit directions for 
finding her. 

“Sure, I know Old Josie!” they would say. “But I’ve never been out 
to her mining claim . . .” or maybe they would tell me she lived “some- 
where near the north end of Black Rock Desert,” or “up in the vicinity of 
Summit Lake,” or “over beyond the Quinn River country.” No matter 
how they expressed it, the directions were uniformly vague. 

Because it seemed the logical approach to any of the geographical 
points mentioned, I drove north from Winnemucca, 33 miles, to the 
junction of State Route 8-A that leads westerly across the desert to Denio 
and Cedarville. Hesitating, momentarily, at the turn-off, I ranged my eyes 
over that wide and lonely land spreading ahead; then, I eased my foot 
from the clutch pedal and my old car was rolling down that long, empty 
road. 

Human inhabitants are few in this part of Nevada and the first 
chance I had to check my navigation was at Quinn River ranch, 38 miles 
west of the turn-off. Only the ranch cook was in evidence. Like everyone 
with whom I had talked at Winnemucca, the cook was acquainted with 
Josie Pearl, but not with where she lived. 

“When she goes to town, she comes up from the south,” he said, 
meditatively stroking his nose with a flour-dusted forefinger. “If it was 
me, I'd take the Leonard Creek road to the next ranch—the Montoya 
place—and ask there. It’s not far. Mebbe 25 miles .. .” 

The Leonard Creek road was a primitive sort, not hazardous so long 
as speed was held down, but generally narrow, given to sharp turns, and 
always dusty. Dodging sand pockets and shuttling through hedge-like 
aisles of sagebrush, I thought of Ernie Pyle traveling that same trail all 
those years before. 
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“There really wasn’t any road to Josie Pearl’s cabin,” he had 
written. “Merely a trail across space. Your creeping car was the 
“center of an appalling cloud of dust, and the sage scratched lon 
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streaks on the fender... 

After skirting the southeasterly foot of Pine Forest range and rounding 
its tip, the little “trail across space” struck out over the northern fringe 
of Black Rock Desert. Stretching away for more than 100 miles, this 
bleak playa is a place of expansive silence. At its widest point the old 
lakebed is close to 15 miles across; but here at its upper tip the road soon 
left it behind and went climbing into the rough brown hills beyond. 
Ariother few miles revealed the Montoya ranch—officially, the Pine Range 
Livestock company. Here, for the first time since leaving Winnemucca, 
95 miles earlier, I learned I was actually on the right course! Josie’s 
place was only five or six miles farther back in the hills. 

Following a twisty road up the canyon, I soon came in sight of a 
small house set in a clump of poplars, about 100 yards off the trail. 


_ “Josie Pearl,” Pyle had written, “lived all alone in a little tar- 
paper cabin surrounded by nothing but desert. From a mile away you 
could hardly see the cabin amidst the knee-high sagebrush. But 
when you got there it seemed almost like a community—it was such 

_ acontrast in a space filled only with white sun and empty distance. . .” 

Bringing my dust-layered car to a halt in the yard, I looked about me. 
Everywhere were tables and boxes and benches, each piled with ore 
samples, rocks, petrified wood, geodes, rusty relics, purple glass, miners’ 
picks and candlesticks, prospectors’ pans, parts for cars, and miscellaneous 
trivia. At one of the tables a woman was mortaring a piece of ore. Her 
face was screened from view by the brim of a man’s felt hat that was 
jammed solidly on her head. (Plate 1) 

“Pardon me,” I ventured. “I’m looking for Josie Pearl.” 

“Yeah?” said the woman, gruffly. “Well, you’ve found her. I’m Josie. 
What’s on your mind?” 

As she spoke the question she glanced up for the first time since my 
arrival, and I found myself looking into one of the most unforgettable 
faces I have ever seen. Years were in that face—many years—but it 
mirrored also some strange quality that far transcended the casual im- 
portance of age. The eyes that bored into mine were neither friendly nor 
unfriendly. Rather, they were shrewd and appraising; as steady as the 
eyes of a gunfighter, as inscrutable as those of a poker player. She was 
not a large woman but was healthy-looking and robust, with determination 
and self-sufficiency written all over her. I felt instinctively that should 
she decide to move one of the surrounding mountains to the other side 
of the canyon, she would go about it calmly and deliberately, some 
evening after supper, perhaps. And she would move it—every stick and 
stone of it—and would ask no help from either God or man. 
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That was my first impression of Josie. It still stands. 

She wasn’t sure she wanted her life story written for Desert Magazine. 

“Not that I don’t like Desert,” she hastened to assure me. “I do. 
Good magazine. Down-to-earth stuff in it. I just don’t ‘go much’ on 
publicity...” 

But persistence and persuasion eventually won the day. 

“Okay,” she agreed. “Since you put it that way, Ill give you the 
story . . . but don’t be surprised if you find some of it hard to believe. 
I’m close to 100 years old, dearie—and I’ve led about as strange a life 
as any person living!” 

As we started across the yard toward her cabin, Josie glanced at my 
car. “You travelin’ alone? Good! Then you'll stay overnight.” There 
was no question mark at the end of that statement. 


“Her cabin,” to again quote Ernie Pyle’s observation, “was the 
wildest hodge-podge of riches and rubbish I'd ever seen. The walls 
were thick with pinned-up letters from friends, assay receipts on 
ore, receipts from Montgomery Ward. Letters and boxes and 
clothing and pans were just thrown — everywhere. And in the 
middle of it all sat an expensive wardrobe trunk, with a seven thou- 
sand dollar sealskin coat inside .. .” 

It was all there, just as Ernie had described it—assay reports and 
newspaper clippings and letters and picture postcards and tax receipts 
and cash register slips. During the considerable lapse of time between 
Ernie’s visit and mine, I’m sure the collection on the walls had grown 
progressively deeper; and while I didn’t actually see the sealskin coat, 
I’m willing to concede its presence, somewhere in the chaos. 

“Have a chair,” said Josie. “Any one you like. Here—this is the 
best one.” With a vigorous sweep of her arm she sent avalanching to 
the floor several weeks’ accumulation of newspapers and magazines. 
“Now,” she said, motioning me to the cleared seat. “What is it you want 
to know?” 

The story of Josie’s life was presented with as much chronological 
order as may be expected in a freshly-shuffled pack of cards. It was 
presented while we were out in her small garden cutting lettuce and lamb’s- 
quarter greens for supper, and gathering rhubarb for a pie. It was pre- 
sented while Josie was rattling the grate and building a roaring fire in the 
big cookstove, and concocting the aforementioned pie, and grinding meat 
for hash, and making hot cornbread; while she was out in the chicken 
yard feeding her assorted fowls and rabbits, and gathering eggs, and 
getting in wood for the night, and filling the kerosene lamps and cleaning 
their chimneys, and shooing flies away from the door, and screaming at 
her dogs. 

The story Josie told me, against this backdrop of confusion, was not 
an easy story to record; and, as Josie had forewarned, it was not an easy 
story to believe. Yet, I believe it. 
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It had its beginning away back when Josie was still a small child and 
her parents left their Eastern home to settle in New Mexico. There her 
father became interested in mining. It was an interest that quickly com- 
municated itself to Josie and, at 13 years of age, when most little girls 
of that hoop-skirted era were still embroidering samplers, she found her 
first mine and sold it for $5000. By the time of the mining boom at 
Creede, Colorado, Josie was a young woman and nothing could stop her 
from joining the stampede. 

“Was that ever a time!” she shook her head with the memory. ‘Guess 
maybe you've heard Cy Warman’s poem: 

“The cliffs are solid silver, 
With won’drous wealth untold, 
And the beds of the running rivers 
Are lined with purest gold. 
While the world is filled with sorrow, 
And hearts must break and bleed— 
It’s day all day in the daytime 
And there is no night in Creede! 

“That’s how it was—roaring night and day. Gambling, shootings, 
knifings. I got a job slinging hash. Bob Ford and Soapy Smith always 
ate at one of my tables. Every Sunday morning each of ’em would leave 
a five dollar gold piece under his coffee cup for me. Fine fellows, both 
of ’em. I never could understand how Bob could have killed Jesse James 
se didi 5.37 

I asked if she was in Creede when Ford was murdered. 

“Indeed, I was!” said Josie. “I was waiting table when I heard the 
shooting and folks began yelling. I ran outside to see what was happen- 
ing . . . and there lay Bob, all bloody and still. Yes,” she nodded, “I was 
HeTe!s «7: 

In 1892, Josie became the wife of Lane Pearl, a young mining engineer 
and Stanford graduate. For awhile she operated a boarding house patron- 
ized largely by men from the Chance, Del Monte, Amethyst and Bachelor 
mines, of Creede vicinity. Later, she and her husband moved to California; 
thence to Reno, where she worked for a time at Whittaker hospital. And 
then came the strike at Goldfield. 

“We were among the first ones there,” she recalled. “I got a job at 
the Palm restaurant, owned by a Mr. French, from Alaska. He paid me 
four dollars a day, plus two meals and my tips. There was no end of 
gold in circulation, and the men tipped as if it were burning holes in 
their pockets. 

“Mr. French had a rule against hiring married women, so I had taken 
the job under my maiden name. Lane would come in and sit down at one 
of my tables and eat, but we never let on we were husband and wife. One 
day, Mr. French said, “Y’know, Josie, I think that young mining engineer 
is sort of stuck on you!’ They never caught on.” 
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With Goldfield beginning to languish, Lane Pearl took a job with the 
leading mine at Ward, Nevada, where he was still employed when the 
influenza epidemic of 1918 claimed his life. Although she was by then 
a middle-aged woman, not even the loss of her idolized husband could kill 
Josié’s love for the rocky soil of Nevada and its mining towns. Restlessly 
she began drifting from camp to camp, operating miners’ boarding houses: 


“When I had the boarding house at Senator Getchell’s Betty O’Neal 
mine, near Battle Mountain, I cleared $35,000 in three years—and then 
sunk the whole thing in another mine and lost it all. More than once I’ve 
been worth $100,000 one day and next day would be cooking in some 
ratty mining camp at $30 a month! But I always managed to keep my 
credit good. Right today,” she declared, “I could walk into any bank 
in this part of the state and borrow $5000 on five minutes’ notice!” 


The older she grew, the more mining became an obsession. Eventu- 
ally, she gravitated toward northern Humboldt County where she ac- 
quired some claims in the hills, and had been working them ever since. 


“Of course,” said Josie, “I still do a bit of prospecting, now and then. 
Just knock off work, jump in my old pickup, and head out to see what I 
can find. Last week I was up in Idaho, looking at a uranium prospect. 
Scads of money in some of this new stuff . . . Scads of money!” 

At Winnemucca I had been told that Josie had nursed half the sick 
miners in northern Nevada, and had spent thousands of dollars grub- 
staking old washed-up prospectors who were eating their hearts out for 
one last fling at the canyons. When I referred to this phase of her activities, 
she brushed it aside impatiently. 

“My real hobby,” she brightened, “is boys. Homeless boys. Lord 
knows how many I’ve taken in, and fed and clothed, and given educations. 
Lots of ’em were rough little badgers when I got ’em. Penitentiary fodder. 
What they needed was love and understanding, and to know somebody 
was interested in what they did. Every boy I’ve helped turned into a fine 
man; not one of ’em has gone wrong. Most of ’em have good jobs. Some 
are with the armed forces; some are married and have families.” 

The dream of her life, she confided, was to make enough money to 
build and endow a home for boys. “Like Father Flanagan’s Boys’ Town,” 
she explained. “That’s all ’'m working for, now.” 

When I asked how she happened to meet Ernie Pyle, she said she had 
gone to Albuquerque to visit her sister, who lived near the Pyles and had 
been nursing Ernie’s wife through an illness. 


“Naturally, I met ’em both. Ernie and I talked a lot about the West, 
and Nevada, and mining, and I told him to come and see me. He said he 
would—and he did. He was out here several times, and we corresponded 
all the rest of his life. In the last letter he wrote me, he said: ‘The happiest 
I will ever be again is the day I stick my feet under your table and eat a 
pot of those Boston Baked Beans!’ 
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“Thirteen hours later,” said Josie Oa “he was dead—cut down 
ie a lousy sniper’s bullet, in the South Pacific . 


, All afternoon dark clouds had been bunching over the bare hills to 
the northwest and before we finished eating supper a biting wind was 
sweeping through the desert ravine and the air had turned bitterly cold. 
With the dishes washed, the assorted livestock fed and sheltered, and 
the amp lighted, we drew our chairs close to the glowing cook stove and 
talked until far in the night. 


Josie seemed to draw upon an inexhaustible fountain of experiences. 
She told of loneliness; of what it meant to be the only woman in mining 
camps numbering hundreds of men. She told of packing grub on her 
back through 20-below-zero blizzards, of wading snow, and sharpening 
drill steel, and loading shots; of defending her successive mines against 
high-graders and claim | Inge: and faithless partners. 


“More than once,” she said, “I’ve spent a long, cold night huddled 
in a mine tunnel with a .30-30 across my knees . 


And there had been lawsuits. Lawsuits without end. 


“She said gold brought you nothing but trouble and yet you 
couldn’t stop looking for it,” Ernie Pyle had written. “The minute 
you had gold, somebody started cheating you, or suing you, or cut- 
ting your throat. She couldn’t even count the lawsuits she had been in. 
She had lost $15,000 and $60,000 and $8,000 and $10,000, and I 
don’t know how much more. ‘But what’s $8,000?’ she said. ‘Why 
eight thousand doesn’t amount to a hill of beans. What's eight thou- 
sand?’ ”’ 


Late that night, long after Josie and I had retired and the fire in the 
cook stove had died to gray embers, I lay wakefully in the darkness, 
listening to the wind as it pummeled the windows and doors, and whistled 
down the stove pipe, and tore at a piece of loose canvas, and flung gravel 
against the side of the cabin. Now and then a jagged flash of lightning 
split the dark sky and distant thunder rolled and rumbled across the ranges. 


Some time, on the day to follow, I would return to Winnemucca—to 
electric lights and sidewalks and dime stores and super-markets—and 
Josie Pearl would be left to face alone the bitter storms of this high, desert 
land. Alone she would cope with possible illness and accident, with primi- 
tive roads and drought and failing springs. Most particularly, she would 
be left alone to cope with the problem of daily needs—that Frankenstein’s 
monster that forever roosts on the doorstep of persons who live 100 miles 
from the nearest town. 


It was impossible to imagine a stranger sort of existence for a woman 
—particularly one who, by her own admission, was “almost 100 years 
old.” Yet, even this one day, I had seen enough of Josie to believe that 
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as long as she retained her good health she would stand tall and fiercely 
proud, facing the multiple challenges of each new morning with hope and 
courage and a wonderful enthusiasm for whatever that day might bring. 

Now that I had met and talked with this strange woman of the West, 
I could understand what my friend had meant when he called her “the 
last of her kind.” 

That was one reason I couldn’t sleep. I was afraid my friend was 
right, and something about that thought was terribly sobering and sadden- 
ing. 

It was like looking at the last free antelope, or the last piece of open 
range. 


Over Harrison Pass to Fort Ruby 


C)i FORT RUBY and the Harris Ranch, in Nevada, aren’t places 

to be visited on the spur of the moment, like running down to the 
corner for a dime’s worth of peanuts. From whichever town a pilgrim 
starts it takes a heap of traveling to reach this particular Mecca; and if 
our prospective visitor starts from Ely, the county seat, he has just about 
a full day’s work laid out for himself—especially if he doesn’t know 
about the unmarked cut-off that leads north from the vicinity of the 
Moorman Ranch. In that case, he does as I did—takes the long way 
around. 


Leaving Ely on a June morning, the old Mercury and I headed west 
on the Lincoln Highway. Crossing the Egan Range and Jakes Valley, we 
skimmed over the Butte Range, dropped down through a juniper-grown 
saddle, climbed to Little Antelope summit in the White Pine Mountains, 
and coasted down the other side into Newark Valley. At the west edge 
of this valley a graded road points north, and at the junction of this side 
road and the highway sets a small gasoline station and bar known as El 
Dorado. After refilling the gas tank and checking the five-gallon emer- 
gency gas can to see that it hadn’t sprung a leak or otherwise lost part of 
its contents, I made a last-minute inspection of the cooling system and 
tires and turned into that north-trending road. Before reaching another 
station where gasoline was offered for sale or any repair service provided, 
the old car would have rolled under its wheels more than 225 miles of 
desert and mountain road. 


I’d driven a dozen miles, maybe, when against the foothills to the 
west there came into view a tall, brick smelter chimney—last structure 
left standing in the 90-year-old ghosttown of Newark Mills. (Plate 22) 
An hour’s prowling through the rubble and around the crumbled stone 
walls that surrounded that Time-defiant old stack added to my load a 
couple of pounds of square-cut iron nails and spikes, a Chinese butter 
dish, an old hand-forged iron stewpan, and a slender Florida water bottle 
sand-blasted by the desert wind and burned iridescent by decades of 
desert sun. 
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From the site of Newark Mills the road bored steadily into the north, 
skirting the east base of the Diamond Range with the icy peaks of the 
Rubies rimming the farther edge of the valley like a necklace of cold, 
bright jewels against the blue-satin gown of the sky. Slopes of the nearer 
hills, not long free of winter’s snow and still seeping with water, were 
rouged with tender new grass and the pale golden glow of early summer. 
A green cattail slough, a-swarm with wild ducks and Canadian honkers 
and curlews, centered the valley, and around the shores of the slough 
moved a red-and-white fringe of range cattle, heavy coated and round 
with fat. Now and again the road passed clusters of old ranch buildings, 
mostly untenanted. Shaded by cottonwoods or pencil-slim poplars set in 
the earth by hands long-stilled, these had been honest old homes wrought 
of logs and rock, with sod-layered roofs and wide fireplaces, and heavy 
chimneys, and thick slab doors. Abandoned in their yards stood old 
wagons and buggies and sleighs; and within pole corrals where no hoof 
cut the soft, brown earth, pig-weed and lamb’s quarter grew tall and 
possessively. 

Continuing into the north, mile after lonely mile, the road grew stead- 
ily rougher and more-deeply rutted. The little red pointer on the speedom- 
eter fell back from 25 miles an hour to 15, to 10. For minutes at a time, 
it showed almost no speed at all. Crossing from White Pine into Elko 
County, the road entered Huntington Valley and the country drained by 
the South Fork of the Humboldt; and, eventually, there came a dividing 
of the way. The route I had followed 75 miles from the desert station of 
El Dorado—all that distance without seeing another motor vehicle or 
another human being—continued another 30 miles to Elko, the nearest 
town. It was the sideroad that branched to the east, however, that soon 
was feeling the press of my wheels. Dimmer, rockier, and showing even 
less use than did the little-traveled way I was leaving, it was this road 
that led toward Harrison Pass at the crest of the snow-bound Rubies. 
Somewhere beyond that pass lay the old Army fort and the ranch toward 
which IJ had that morning set my course. 

Before attacking the long, rough grade, I halted in a grassy clearing 
along Green Mountain Creek to let the car rest a few minutes, and to 
bathe my eyes and flex the weariness from arm and leg muscles. Mean- 
while—because the idea of eating always appeals to me—I delved into 
the mess box and assembled a lunch of cheese and corned beef and 
crackers and canned apricots, and from that bouncing stream dipped a 
brimming cupful of water that seemed colder and tasted infinitely better 
than any drink I had ever taken from an ice box. 


At Toyn Creek, another rushing small torrent a little way beyond my 
rest stop, the road turned into the canyon and began following the stream 
sharply upward past one beaver dam after another and through pocket- 
sized meadows star-dusted with red columbines and shaded by the tall, 
queenliness of quaking aspen. Climbing willingly, the old car soon topped 
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the summit of the pass; and, suddenly, the green loveliness of the canyon 
was gone and in its stead lay a savage, magnificent, primordial world of 
down-pitching canyons and gray granite and limitless distance, and wide, 
empty sky! 

Standing alone on that aloof summit, beaten upon by the high-country 
wind and the everlasting silence, I felt as small and trifling as I’ll likely 
feel when I stand before the Seat of Judgment and am asked to explain 
all my cheap little alibis and innuendos, and all the things I shouldn’t 
have done on earth, but did, and all the things I should have done, but 
didn’t. It wasn’t a nice feeling, this laying-bare of the soul, and I soon 
fled back to the understanding haven of my car. Moments later I was 
rolling downgrade, away from the depreciating world of the pass. 

- On this easterly side of the Rubies, where the sun has less oppor- 
tunity to warm the canyons, snow lingers late and even in this month of 
June I was soon passing snowbanks high as houses. Snow-fed rivulets 
cut thin channels across the road in their haste to join other rivulets in 
a-madcap plunge down the canyon, and every cliff was striped with bright 
young waterfalls that would disappear within another month. Pushing 
up the canyon, almost on the heels of the receding snowbanks, were new- 
leafing mounds of chokecherry and servicebushes, their white flower 
clusters humming with bees. Bluebells nodded at the edge of the road, 
and every cold seep of water was edged by giant yellow violets. 

~Reaching the bottom of the grade, I turned south on a road that 
hugged the east base of the Rubies and would carry me back into White 
Pine County. It probably wasn’t a very good road, even at its best; and 
now it was cut through by myriads of sprightly little streams that came 
tumbling out of the mountains toward their resting place in Ruby Lake. 
Wide and shallow, speckled with tall reeds and rushes and tules, the lake 
was a-swarm with quacking and honking waterfowl, killdeers and red- 
winged blackbirds. 

Traveling south through Ruby Valley, between the slough and the 
foot of the mountains, I stopped occasionally to prowl empty log cabins 
and venerable stone barns and corrals—hoping always to find an old 
branding iron, but never being quite so fortunate. And, of course, I day- 
dreamed a bit and in fancy saw this valley being crossed by bearded 
beaver trappers and mountain men; by the creaking wagons of the Donner 
party, Overland mail stages, outlaw and Indian bands, the Pony Express, 
the first telegraph line, by troops of blue-coated cavalry, and heavy freight 
wagons laden with supplies for the raw new mining camps of Eureka and 
White Pine. 

Day-dreaming, if one devotes himself to it assiduously, takes a lot of 
time—as does the hunting of branding irons and purple pickle bottles, 
and the photographing of old log cabins. As a consequence the sun was 
barely clearing the tops of the Rubies when I halted at a cluster of un- 
tenanted buildings that had been headquarters of the old Narciss Ranch, 
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Visible only a quarter of a mile farther down the road was my destination, 
the former Joe Togininni Ranch, which had been purchased, about a dozen 
years earlier, by a California family named Harris. 

I hadn’t even a remote idea what the Harrises would be like. They 
might be stuffy as toads—some of the moneyed outsiders who are gob- 
bling-up Nevada ranch property are inclined that way—or they might 
be the salt of the earth. In either case, I had to interview them and get 
a story of Old Fort Ruby—which they owned, lock, stock and barrel. 
Since they didn’t know I was coming and probably had never heard of 
me, I figured I'd better “fix up” a bit before presenting myself at their 
door. I suspected I could use a little fixing. Since leaving Ely that morn- 
ing, I had driven 175 miles—more than half that distance over dusty 
desert and mountain roads—and in all those miles had not passed through 
or near to an occupied town of any sort. 

After washing face and hands, running a comb through my hair, dab- 
bing on a little lipstick, swiping a cloth over my dusty shoes and donning 
a clean cotton blouse that didn’t too much need pressing, I drove on to 
the Harris Ranch, turned in at the gate and let my road-weary car come 
to a halt beside a couple of old log cabins. It seemed to me I’d never 
seen two buildings that looked so impossibly old! Built of juniper logs 
from which the bark was peeling in long, fibrous strips, they were roofed 
with poles and earth and their exterior walls hung with rusty steel traps, 
horse halters and hobbles and hames, sheep shears and shovels, a broken 
pack saddle, assorted lengths of rusty chain, and scads of other trinkets 
for which a city person wouldn’t have any use in half-a-dozen lifetimes. 

Spotting what appeared to be the main center of habitation, I drove 
on a few yards and parked in front of a small frame house with a 
screened porch. As I approached the door, a pet blackbird inside the 
porch set up an excited chattering and from around the corner of the 
house galloped two collie dogs, only slightly smaller than Shetland ponies. 
Following after the dogs came a brace of fat lambs; then, I heard foot- 
steps hurrying across the floor and a moment later the screen door framed 
the figure of a slight, blonde woman wearing patched jeans and a puzzled 
look. 

When I explained I was on the trail of Fort Ruby, Kay Harris 
laughed. “You're right in the middle of it!” she said. “The yard here— 
between the house and the barns—was the parade ground. That long 
log cabin was the officers’ quarters; and that other old cabin, on the 
right, was Uncle Billy Rogers’ trading post. (Plate 5) The Fort was 
built in 1862, but Uncle Billy’s place dates from ’59. Did you want to 
see the old Pony Express station, too?” she continued. “You can drive 
to it in your car, I think—but my husband’ll have to tell you how to 
fincat:, 54 

We located Roy Harris out at the main corral where he was watching 
one of his riders saddle a half-wild palomino. Roy was large and stoutly- 
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built, with thick, meaty shoulders and huge hands that looked as if they 
were powerful enough to choke the life out of a range bull. The faded 
Levi pants he was wearing were held up by a wide belt cinched in so 
tightly his stomach sort of bulged out over the top of it. One sleeve of 
his plaid shirt was ripped from a point near its cuff to another point 
near the shoulder seam, and the wide-brimmed hat he was wearing 
looked like a relic of the Spanish-American war. If the Harrises ever 
had been of the stuffy type, it was evident that this vile trait had been 
wholly eradicated by the dozen years they had spent on this Nevada 
ranch, close to 100 miles from the nearest town. 

Pointing across several thousand acres of his pasture land and a green 
slough beyond, the ex-Californian indicated where the old Pony Express 
station was located. He said if I’d go down the road about four miles I’d 
see an older and dimmer trail angling to the northeast and this second 
trail would take me directly to the station. 

The old building at the end of the ranch road was constructed of 
juniper logs set upright, in stockade fashion, and comprised two rooms 
with a large rubble-stone fireplace. (Plate 4) Burned into the wooden 
mantle and into the smoked walls flanking the fireplace were a dozen or 
more cattle brands, testifying to the use of the cabin by succeeding gen- 
erations of buckeroos, and clustered closely under the peak of the roof 
were scores of mud-swallow nests. All the while I was examining the 
building the sleek birds dived and banked and screamed around me, and 
carried on fit to kill. 

West of the cabin were the stone foundations of several buildings 
that had vanished; and to the north was a small green spot where a spring 
of water seeped from the ground and flowed away toward the slough. 
Until about three years previously, Roy Harris had said, the old Pony 
Express corrals had been standing; but as they were in delapidated con- 
dition, he had torn them down. The poles of which they had been built 
were mainly juniper, with some pine, and their wood was so thoroughly 
seasoned it was almost as hard as if petrified. (“It was impossible to cut 
it with an axe or saw, and we scarcely could drive a nail into it,” he had 
said.) Roy also had mentioned five or six graves supposed to be situated 
in the vicinity of the station. He had never been able to find them; and 
when I had searched for them and couldn’t find them either, I returned 
to the ranch house and asked if it would be all right for me to pull out 
under a juniper and camp for the night. 

“There’s no need for you to camp,” said Kay Harris, quickly. “We 
have plenty of room! My cousin and her husband from California, are 
staying in our guest cottage but you’re welcome to sleep in the bunkhouse 
—all our herders are out on the range. And, of course, you'll eat with us.” 

The bunkhouse was dusty and smelled rather stale, as if it hadn’t 
been occupied in a long while. Mrs. Harris threw open some windows 
and wanted to get some bedding for me, but I said I'd use my own bed- 


> 
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roll. Shorty, the Harris’ teen-age daughter, fetched me some clean towels 
and a tin bucket full of ice-cold water pumped from a well dug almost 
100 years before. She said the well was only eight feet deep, but the 
water remained the same temperature both winter and summer and the 
flow was so strong it was impossible to pump it dry. 

After taking a quick sponge bath, I changed clothes from the skin 
out, cold-water-washed my soiled blouse so it would be clean for morning, 
hung it on a hanger to dry, and brought in my bedroll and spread it on 
one of the empty bunks. Soon as I had completed my sundry chores, I 
walked up to the cookhouse where Mrs. Harris and her Lady Cousin 
were bustling around a cook stove, testing and stirring, and in their spare 
moments setting a long ranch-style table. The cousin, who looked to be 
around 50 years of age, was fetchingly powdered and rouged and lip- 
sticked, and very charming. She was also thoroughly citified—despite 
her frontier pants, fancy-stitched Western shirt, and fancy pearl buttons. 
She couldn’t have been nicer to me if she’d been my congressman and 
this were election year, but when I learned that she and her husband 
were planning to build a summer home on the Harris ranch and intended 
to use in its construction the original logs and rocks from the old Ruby 
Valley Pony Express station, I wasn’t sure whether I liked her or not. 
However, as she pointed out, the building was about ready to fall down 
anyhow. 


Just as Lady Cousin was saying that she thought my work must be 
terribly exciting, and wasn’t it wonderful to get away from the noise and 
confusion of the city, an overfed lamb appeared at the cookhouse door, 
stared vacantly through the screen for a moment, then loosed a blat 
that should have waked all the dead of Old Fort Ruby. 


“Oh, my goodness!” exclaimed Kay Harris. “I completely forgot my 
little bummers!”’ 


“Tl feed ’em if you'll get the bottles ready,” called a man’s voice 
from a room adjoining the kitchen. 


Stepping out on the porch I assured the lamb that succor was coming. 
I also warned him he was plenty large to be butchered and would make 
wonderful lamb chops; that he’d ridden the gravy train long enough and 
ought to be out in the pasture making his own living. But I don’t think 
my lecture had any lasting effect, because the lamb’s only response was 
to show me how hungry he was by trying to nurse all ten of my thumbs 
and fingers, one or two at a time. Failing to raise any nourishment from 
that source he began chewing hopefully on the hem of my new denim skirt. 


About this time there emerged from the cookhouse an elderly man 
who was carrying a pop bottle filled with milk and fitted with a baby’s 
nursing nipple, which the lamb grabbed and began operating on with a 
noise similar to that made by a leaky bilge pump. This sound evidently 
carried to a second sheep which came thundering around the corner of 
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the cookhouse all set to crash the party. Clutching both hands full of 
wool I braced myself to restrain the would-be chiseler, and with the old 
man cuffing and pushing the second sheep aside whenever I momen- 
tarily faltered, we eventually got the first sheep fed. 


Bottle emptied and both brutes blatting for more, my assistant rose 
to his feet, passed a shaking hand over his disheveled hair, and mur- 
mured, “Won't you come in?” 


Just as I stepped over the threshold, both sheep hurled themselves 
through the open door. Knocking me to one side, they skidded on a 
throw rug, bowled over a kitchen ‘chair, and slid to a halt in the middle 
of the room—both blatting furiously. For the next several moments the 
cookhouse took on all the aspects of a Mack Sennett comedy as Mrs. 
Harris and Lady Cousin and the elderly man and the two Shetland-pony- 
sized dogs and this roving reporter all applied ourselves to the business 
of herding sheep from under the dining table and from behind the red-hot 
cookstove. 


With the animals ousted from the kitchen, Mrs. Harris said she would 
like to have me meet her father, Bingo, and the elderly man and I shook 
hands formally and murmured polite Pleased-to-meet-yous, despite the 
fact that we had already conversed together and shared the pastoral 
pleasure of feeding sheep and the hazard of forcibly removing same from 
the dining room. Later that evening, I learned that Bingo was 87 years 
of age. 


Even with all the extra-curricular preliminaries, the meal we sat down 
to was one of the best I have ever eaten. But it did have several unusual 
features. Before we were more than half finished, Man Cousin disappeared 
behind a copy of Wall Street Journal, which he perused throughout the 
entree and dessert course. At the same time, Shorty, the teenager, had 
her winsome face buried in a month-old copy of Saturday Evening Post, 
and Lady Cousin was carrying on a coy flirtation with Bingo who was, I 
presume, her uncle. Roy Harris seemed to have some serious problem 
gnawing at his mind and he wasn’t saying any more than Rodin’s Thinker; 
I felt quite as unneccessary as a second tail on a cat; Kay Harris, being 
a perfect hostess, was trying to whip-up enough bright repartee and 
chit-chat to compensate for all those who weren’t chit-chatting or repartee- 
ing at all; and the two Gargantuan dogs watched every morsel of food 
we carried to our mouths. 


After we had eaten all we could hold and the dishes had been cleared 
away and the California cousins had adjourned to their quarters and 
Shorty to hers, the Harrises and Bingo and I sat around the table and 
talked of many things. We talked of Alaska, where Bingo had gone in 
the Gold Rush of ’98, and where Kay Harris later had been born and 
reared; and Roy told of Central America where he once operated a big 
plantation and had scads of hair-lifting experiences with boa constrictors 
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and pythons large enough to swallow oxen. He didn’t say how large the 
oxen were; but even if they were only little runty oxen, it still was quite 
a story. I was even more interested in hearing about the Big Blizzard 
that struck the Harris’ Ruby Valley ranch on March 20, 1952. So much 
snow fell in only two or three days that they were snowed-in for weeks. 
They couldn’t get to their sheep and couldn’t get to town; and since 
telephone service is not available in this part of the hinterlands, they were 
completely isolated from the world outside. 


“We always keep a large supply of food on hand, so we had plenty 
for ourselves,” said Roy. “But that didn’t help the poor sheep. It was 
pretty tough to listen to the news over the radio and hear how wonder- 
fully successful the ‘hay-lift? was being—how thousands of tons of hay 
were being flown by plane and dropped to Nevada herds—and yet be 
unable to get any of that hay for our own starving animals, simply 
because there was no way we could get word to the outside that we 
needed help’) 2. 


Most of all, we talked about Indians, and Ruby Valley, and Fort Ruby, 
and Uncle Billy Rogers, and the old Pony Express station I had visited 
that afternoon. 


In olden times, before arrival of any white settlers, said Roy, Indians 
converged upon Ruby Valley from great distances—even tribes as far 
removed as the Shoshones and the Blackfeet coming here to hunt during 
years when game happened to be scarce in their own parts of the country. 
In those earlier years the valley had been a place of unlimited wild game 
—not only water-fowl that congregated on Ruby Lake in flocks number- 
ing tens of thousands, but also great bands of antelopes on flats surround- 
ing the lake. Higher in the Rubies were deer without number. 


“According to Indian report, there were frequently as many as 1500 
Indians camped in the valley at a single time,” said Roy. “One knoll 
seems to have been the site of an arrowmaker’s factory as we have found 
arrow chippings there by the gallon. An old Ruby Valley Indian told 
me that his people stopped using flint and obsidian arrowpoints about 
1850 when emigrant travel became common. By raiding emigrant trains 
the young bucks obtained a limited number of guns, while older Indians, 
who still preferred to use bows and arrows, began making their points 
of steel stolen from the wagons. Not only were the steel arrow tips more 
durable but they were also much more penetrating than stone . . .” 


Roy showed me a couple of bullet molds they had found at the old 
Pony Express station, and said that only a few years previously the yard 
around the station had been strewn with .50 calibre cartridge cases of the 
type fired in Sharps rifles of that day. 


“It looked as if the station keeper might have stood in the door of 
the station and fired at Indians, letting the cartridges fall as they were 
eyecteda.s” he: said: 
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The Harrises also exhibited a transformer supposed to be from the 
original Overland telegraph line, and said that every corral they had on 
the place was strung together with the original telegraph wire. All sorts 
of relics had been found in the valley, declared Roy. Some of the 
material had eventually reached museums or private collections but much 
of it had been lost through ignorance of its value—or plain disinterest. 
For example, he said, when Camp Ruby was abandoned a vast quantity 
of material was judged unworthy of being taken. Included among this 
were great numbers of cannon balls. 


“An old trapper thought these cannon balls would be just the thing 
to anchor his muskrat traps. One year the ice went out of Ruby Lake 
sooner than he expected and not only the cannon ball weights but all his 
traps, as well, were lost on the bottom of the lake!” 


I asked if there were any known graves in the valley—other than the 
rumored-but-unfound graves at the old Pony Station. 


“TI imagine there are,” said Roy. “Plenty of them .. .” and then 
he went on to say that as men stationed at Camp Ruby died natural 
deaths, or were killed by Indians, they were buried across the road from 
the Old Narciss Ranch where I had made my final stop before arriving 
at the Harris place. After the Fort was decommissioned the Army 
decided that these fallen heroes should be transferred to the cemetery 
at Carson City and the task of removal was relegated to an old ne’er-do- 
well who lived in the valley. Not believing too much in the alleged 
nobility of manual labor, the old man saw no use making a big fuss over 
the job, and as he emptied the graves he tumbled the bones into a common 
heap. 

“He did, at least, until he uncovered one corpse that wouldn’t ‘tum- 
ble’,” laughed Roy. “It was completely petrified!” 

“You mean ‘mummified’, don’t you?” I put in. 

“Hell, no!” said Roy. “I mean petrified! The old Army uniform was 
still intact and the man’s features were so perfect that anyone who had 
known him in life could have recognized him—but the body was hard as 
stone!” 

As hands of the clock moved on toward midnight the Harrises con- 
tinued to regale me with stories of their own expriences and discoveries 
since purchasing the ranch, and with other stories gleaned from old 
histories or told to them by old timers in the region. One tale I found 
especially fascinating concerned a mysterious settlement situated high 
in the range back of their ranch. They presumed it must have been 
settled by trappers or explorers—possibly as early as the 1830s or ’40s. 
Several log cabins, they said, were still standing intact the last time they 
saw this place but all had been erected so many years before that logs 
comprising the lower portion of each building had sunken far into the 
ground, leaving only about two-thirds of each wall exposed above the 
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surface. Standing beside the cabins had been a wagon so old that huge 
trees had grown up through its bed and close around it—proof that” it 
had not been moved from that spot in many a long year. 


Another of Roy’s stories, which sent little chills tap-dancing along 
my spine, concerned an unknown tragedy on the Pony Express trail. 
After leaving Ruby Valley station, the Pony trail had led through Over- 
land Canyon, or Hasting’s Pass—named for Lansford Hastings, whose 
free advice sent half the members of the Donner party to their deaths 
in the Sierra snow. While prowling around this mountain crossing, one 
of the ranch sheepherders had found the complete skeletons of a man 
and horse! Lying beside the bones of the horse was what appeared to 
have been the tree of a Pony Express saddle. The Harrises had not 
succeeded in learning identity of the ill-fated horseman, or any particulars 
concerning the tragedy. 


“T think the herder eventually sold the saddle and skeletons to ‘Dobey 
Doc’ Caudill,” said Roy. 


After retiring that night, I lay in the quiet dark and big stillness of 
the old bunkhouse and thought of the Ruby Valley Pony Express station, 
which had seen as stirring times as any post on the Indian-scourged Pony 
trail; and I thought about old Fort Ruby, from which Uncle Sam’s blue= 
coated cavalry had given protection to mail stages and wagon-train 
travelers. But I thought most about Uncle Billy Rogers, first white 
settler in Ruby Valley, and builder of the old juniper-log cabin which 
had captured my interest the moment I set foot on the Harris Ranch. 


Uncle Billy was quite a lad. He’d been born in Kentucky in 1793, a 
contemporary of Davy Crockett and other notable frontiersmen of the 
Coonskin Cap Era. Moving to Indiana as a young man, he served as 
pilot and raftsman on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers; and upon drifting 
still farther west to Chicago, in 1836—four years after that place had 
been incorporated as a village—the former Kentuckian remained there 
to become a prominent citizen. Interested in politics, particularly Indian 
affairs, he was chosen by the United States government to take full charge 
of removing to a new location the entire tribe of Potawottamie Indians, 
an assignment he performed in a highly creditable manner. 


After serving in the war with Mexico, Rogers joined the gold stampede 
to California in 49, settled at Hangtown, and was elected sheriff of El 
Dorado County. Still actively concerned with Indian welfare he eventu- 
ally received a government commission to select a reservation site for 
the Shoshone tribe. After thorough investigation of numerous proposed 
locations, he named as his choice Ruby Valley, in what was then Utah 
Territory. This recommendation was promptly vetoed by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, in Washington, D.C., on the grounds that the site recom- 
mended by Rogers would not afford sufficient tillable soil to make the 
tribe self-supporting. Incensed by the Bureau’s peremptory rejection of 
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the site to which he had given so much careful consideration, Uncle Billy 
determined to prove that the area in question was capable of producing 
abundant crops. Moving to Ruby Valley, in 1859, he erected log build- 
ings for use as ranch headquarters and a trading post, and with a group 
of Indian workmen plowed a considerable acreage of land and planted it 
to grain, thereby earning for himself the distinction of sowing and harvest- 
ing the first domestic crops ever grown in what is now eastern Nevada. 

Encouraged by the near-phenomenal crop yields produced on Uncle 
Billy's Ruby Valley “experimental farm,” the Overland Mail company 
rebelled against paying the exorbitant feed prices demanded by Salt 
Lake ranchers and, in 1865, established a large ranch a few miles north 
of Uncle Billy’s headquarters and there planted 1000 acres to grain, and 
additional acreage to garden crops. During its first year of operation 
the Overland Ranch produced 17,320 bushels of oats and barley, 1655 
bushels of potatoes, 1854 bushels of turnips, and 78 bushels of beets; and 
by the second year of planting the Ruby Valley site was producing virtually 
all the feed required for maintenance of the line’s thousands of horses and 
mules, and hundreds of drivers. In 1867, a grist mill was built on the 
ranch by C. A. Griswold and Samuel Woodward. About that same time 
a sawmill was erected on Cave Creek, nearby. 

Three years after Uncle Billy opened his trading post (in the old log 
cabin still seeing service on the Harris Ranch) Fort Ruby was established 
by Colonel Patrick E. Connor who assigned to the Ruby Valley garrison 
two companies of the Third California Infantry under command of Major 
P. A. Gallagher. Charged with the protection of mail stages and travelers 
on the Overland line, as well as emigrant parties traveling by wagon train, 
troops stationed here engaged in several lively skirmishes against both 
the Goshute and Piute Indians and the post subsequently became a relay 
station on the first transcontinental telegraph line. 

Ruby Valley’s star continued in its ascendancy throughout the 1860s, 
but close of that decade found its glory largely ended. 

The last courier of the Pony Express had thundered up to Ruby 
station in 1861. Uncle Billy had left the valley to join the mining stam- 
pede to Austin, in 63. On a morning in ’69, the bugled notes of Boots 
and Saddles sounded for the last time over the dusty parade ground at 
Camp Ruby; and completion of the Central Pacific Railroad, that same 
year, brought to abrupt conclusion all activities of the Overland Stage 
line—including operations at the company’s magnificent Ruby Valley 
ranch. 

In December, 1869, with dissolution of the Overland hierarchy, 
White Pine Inland Empire observed: 

“RUBY VALLEY—‘The Harp that Once Through Tara’s Hall. . .’ 
Ruby Station, in Ruby Valley, on the old Overland Emigrant Road, at 
one time the most flourishing and popular stopping place between Salt 
Lake and the Sierra Nevada Mountains, is now wholly deserted, in fact, 
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is a total wreck. The immense farm of the Overland Stage Company, 
over 1000 acres, has been cut up and sold to small operators. In the good 
old days, 300 men, including a right smart chance of Shoshones, were 
necessary at certain seasons of the year to carry on the mammoth planta- 
tion. Then it was that the boys assembled at Ruby Station, played ‘high 
card’ and such, and mine host grew fat. But now, all is changed. The 
festive coyote gambols on the lawn with none to molest or make him 
afraid; jackass rabbits burrow in the flower garden, and ye far-seeing owl 
hoots from the ridgepole. So much for the railroad .. .” 


After spending a few years in the Reese River country, where he 
mined with indifferent success, Uncle Billy—‘“The Father of Ruby Valley” 
—settled in the town of Elko and there made his home with the Griswold 
family until his death, in September, 1877, at the age of 84. 


During the final ten years of his life, Uncle Billy gained considerable 
notoriety as result of his impassioned search for the ruins of a “marble 
temple” he claimed to have found in 1849, while passing through the 
Goose Creek region of what is now northeastern Elko County. Accord- 
ing to the old man’s story he had strayed from the main body of his 
wagon train and in crossing a mountain had come upon what appeared 
to be the ruins of temple walls built from smoothly-cut blocks of white 
marble. Turning over several of the blocks, he said, he had found similar 
blocks beneath—suggesting that the bulk of the ruin was buried below the 
surface. 


On all his trips into the sparsely-inhabited Goose Creek country, the 
old man traveled with only a single horse and a sack of dry bread for food; 
and when past the age of 80 was still seeking the strange “marble temple” 
he had assertedly found and lost a quarter of a century earlier. 


While the hands on my watch moved past two o’clock, and three 
o’clock, and three-thirty, I lay on my bed in the old bunkhouse, staring 
open-eyed into the darkness, half-dead for sleep but with my mind still 
tossing and tumbling over the compote of stories ’'d been told that evening. 


Seventy-seven years, I was thinking, had passed since Uncle Billy’s 
death; yet, the strange “lost temple” he had sought so long — which 
possibly never existed save in the old man’s fancy—still had not been 
found. The great Overland Ranch had been dissipated. Most of the 
poles and wires of the Overland telegraph had disappeared. The ruins 
of the old saw mill on Cave Creek, and the grist mill, could be located, 
Roy had said, by only a few persons familiar with their one-time sites. 
The stout horses and riders of the Pony Express, the salty-tongued drivers 
and weary passengers of the Overland stages, the bullwhackers of the 
dusty emigrant trains—all were dead and many of them gone to unmarked 
graves; and now, even the old Pony Express station was to fall beneath 
the inroads of time and weather, and man, and so called progress. 


Last thing I remember that night was groping through my sleep- 
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starved brain in search of some expression worthy of the situation— 
something like sic transit gloria mundi, only much better. 

After breakfast, next morning, as I was making ready to leave, Roy 
asked which way I was going. I asked which would be the best way? He 
said it depended on where I was headed. I said I wasn’t headed any- 
where, in particular. In that case, he said, it didn’t make much difference 
which way I went. 

“Whether you go south to Ely by way of Indian Springs, or northeast 
to Wells, or north to Elko by way of Harrison Pass or Secret Pass, it’s 
still about 95 miles to the nearest town and 60 miles to the first pavement. 
If you’ve never been over the south road, toward Indian Springs,” he said, 
“T think you'd like it. From here, it’s 57 miles to the next ranch, and in 
all that distance you won’t see one evidence of man—not a house, or a 
fence, or a cultivated field. Nothing but hills and valleys and open range 
—all just like the Good Lord made it!” 

That sounded good enough to me—and since I wasn’t going any place 
in particular, and wouldn’t even know when I got there, I shook hands 
with Roy and Kay Harris, and headed down the road toward Indian 
Springs. 


Forgotten Mine of the Mormon Pioneers 


S ace AND JUNIPER of southwestern Utah have spread their mantle 

over trails deep-etched by the wheels of forgotten wagons. Gray 
lizards warm their bellies on sun-toasted sills and crumbling stone walls; 
and over the venerable streets of Minersville, Time has laid that engulfing 
peace common to old towns. 

When I turned my car off State Route 21 to drive down the main 
street of this former mining camp, it was not because I expected to find 
here any man who had shared in the long-vanished boom days of this 
place. Rather, I had made the 18-mile drive west from the county seat 
of Beaver, in the sole hope that I might locate in Minersville some pio- 
neer’s descendant who could direct me to the site of the old Lincoln mine. 
In view of the long while this mine had lain idle, even that hope seemed 
dim. 

History of the Lincoln had fascinated me for a number of years. This 
interest was partly attributable to the important role played by the mine 
in development of a pioneer empire and, partly, to the common belief 
that the Lincoln was the first mine discovered in the State of Utah. Even 
before gaining the attention of Americans, this rich lead deposit in the 
Mineral Mountains is believed to have been worked by Spaniards or 
Mexicans. If this is so, then the mine was later abandoned, for some 
reason now unknown, and even its site became lost to man’s knowledge. 

With the early 1850s, loyal followers of Brigham Young began swarm- 
ing over Utah in quest of natural resources that might be dedicated to 
the future progress of Deseret. With idolatry of material wealth con- 
demned by their church, these Mormon stalwarts exhibited but passing 
interest in the deceptive glitter of gold and silver. Rather, they were 
seeking potential farm land, water and timber and building stone—any 
useful element that might be turned toward development of a raw, new 
empire. No desert canyon was left unexplored by these questing Saints 
and in the autumn of 1858 the pioneer settlement of Great Salt Lake City 
was electrified by news that a rich lead discovery had been made in the 
Mineral Range, 18 miles west of Beaver, by Isaac Grundy, Jesse N. 
Smith, Tarlton Lewis, and William Barton, all of Parowan. When samples 
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of the ore were shown to President Brigham Young, the great Mormon 
leader directed that a company of men establish a settlement near the 
mine and develop the vein. In addition to the four discoverers—each of 
whom was allotted a 200-foot claim—founders of the town of Minersville 
included John and Samuel Lewis, John Blackburn, Edwin Bingham, and 
James H. Rollins. During the first year of its revived operation, the 
Beaver County lead producer functioned under the name “Spanish Mine,” 
or “Old Spanish Mine,” but when James Rollins became bishop of the 
Minersville ward, in 1860, the mine was renamed “The Rollins.” Not 
until 1870, when it was belatedly recorded, was it given the name of 
our martyred president. 

This and other skeletal information I had gleaned from general sources 
—old newspaper files, court records, and biographical manuscripts in 
possession of the State Historical Society at Salt Lake City. But the flesh- 
and-blood story of the Lincoln and the town it had fathered was something 
I hoped to learn through this personal visit to Minersville. 

Halting at a small general store, which stocked everything from soda 
to saddle soap and seemed to comprise the main business section of the 
village, I asked if there lived in the town an old timer who might show 
me the site of the Lincoln mine and give me some accurate information 
on the early days of that area. 

“See Moroni Myers!” was the quick answer. “If ‘Grandpa’ Myers 
can’t give you the help you need, there’s no one who can!” 

Following directions given I soon drew up before an old adobe house 
set down in a mass of flowers and vines. A man working in a plot of 
corn, alongside the house, laid down his hoe and came up the garden 
path to meet me. Although built so sparingly that one healthy gust of 
breeze might have whisked him away, there was nothing about Moroni 
Myers that suggested decrepitude or senility. (Plate 6) From his weathered 
face to his large, work-knotted hands, only strength and hardihood were 
visible; and in his bright old eyes lurked a wealth of good humor—and 
more than a trace of deviltry! As for being the town’s “historical oracle,” 
Grandpa Myers disclaimed any such distinction. 

“Not that I wouldn’t be right proud to he’p you if I could,” he de- 
clared, his eyes twinkling. “But, rats! I’m only a poor boy from Beaver. 
Didn’t even move to this fool town till 85 years ago. . .” 

“Righty-five years!” I repeated, incredulously. “Then, possibly you 
remember when the Lincoln mine was operating?” 

“Well, now,” said Moroni, “I should remember when the Lincoln 
was working. I worked it!” 

Not for a long while had Moroni Myers been over the old freight 
road to the mine, but he thought it still might be traveled. “Had some 
hard storms, last winter, and the road may be washed out in a few places,” 
he warned. “Even when it’s good, it ain’t nothin’ to brag about. But if 
you’re dead set on going, I reckon we can try!” 
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When I assured him that my old car thrived on roads that “were 
nothing to brag about,” and that I was thoroughly acquainted with the 
business end of a shovel, he went into the house to fetch “Momma.” 
Hattie Myers, who had been Moroni’s wife for 64 years and had borne 
him a dozen-or-so children, was comfortably plump and completely 
agreeable and, like her husband, proved to be equipped with a well- 
rounded sense of humor. As I eased the car over the rutted trail that 
pushed higher and deeper into the rocky hills to the north of Minersville, 
my hosts told of their youthful days in the old mining camp. 


“Don’t believe anything this woman tells you about the early days 
here,” said Moroni, with a broad wink. “She’s nothing but a plagued 
Johnny-Come-Lately. Only been here a measly 80 years!” 


“Well!” sniffed Hattie Myers, disdainfully. “At least, I was born 
here, like a decent person! I didn’t have to sneak in from Beaver .. .” 


“Yeah,” agreed Moroni dryly. “She was born in a cellar!” 


Ignoring the remark, Mrs. Myers explained that her parents and 
brothers, all natives of England, had emigrated to Utah shortly after they 
became converts to the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. 
“Reaching America, the folks came directly to Minersville, and father 
and the boys set to work making a big cellar, or dug-out, for the family 
to live in. It was roofed with cottonwood poles and willow brush, and 
capped with sod,” she continued. ‘Father made all our furniture from 
cottonwood limbs. Even the bed I was born in was built of cottonwood 
poles with rope woven back and forth across them to form the ‘springs.’ 


“Sometimes, when I tell city folks how we lived when I was a girl, 
they seem to think it must have been a horrible sort of life! But I don’t 
know,” she laughed. “I remember the fun we had much more clearly 
than I remember the hardships! My brothers were very musical and they 
had brought with them from England a concertina and a fiddle. ’Most 
every evening a bunch of young folks would gather in our cellar-home for 
a dance. No matter how hard the boys had worked during the day, or 
how early they had to rise next morning, they were always ready and 
willing to provide dance music for the crowd.” 


Like Mrs. Myers’ family, Moroni’s father and grandparents emigrated 
to Utah from England—his father stopping for awhile at Cincinnati and 
later moving to Beaver, where Moroni was born. Less than a year later, 
the family moved to Minersville where Moroni’s grandfather and grand- 
mother had located earlier. “Father and grandfather spent most of their 
time prospecting the canyons, or working in the Lincoln mine, which was 
always the big producer of the region,” said Moroni. 

“My uncle’s ‘Cave’ mine was a good producer, too,” put in Mrs. Myers. 
Moroni nodded, a smile tugging at the corners of his mouth. “Sure 
it was all right!” he agreed. “Why don’t you tell her how he found it?” 


Like many other Minersville men, said Hattie Myers, her mother’s 
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brother had spent much of his spare time prospecting through the hills. 
“One night he dreamed of finding a cave glittering with veins of gold and 
silver! Next morning, when he awoke, he recalled the dream and had 
a strange feeling he could go straight to the ravine where the cave had 
seemed to be located. He hurried to the place and, after searching a bit, 
he actually found the cave and when he looked inside, there was a rich 
vein of gold and silver—all glittering and sparkling, just like he had 
dreamed it! 

“Poor uncle!” she finished. “He believed everyone was honest as 
himself; and because he trusted the wrong people, he realized very little 
out of the Cave. But, all the same, it was one of the best mines of the 
district; <<” 


“If I could have dreams like that,” muttered Moroni, skeptically, “I’d 
sleep 24 hours a day!” 

About five miles north of Minersville we reached the end of the old 
road, and leaving the car to stand in the junipers began walking the last 
100 yards up a steep, rocky trail. Scarring the mountainside ahead of us 
was a large mine dump, topped by a weathered headframe silhouetted 
darkly against the sky. On a short length of rusty track stood a lone ore 
car. Although it was only mid-morning, heat waves were beginning to 
rise from the roof of a small tin shed that drooped against the dun-colored 
hillside. In the brush, somewhere behind the shed, a quail was calling. 


“There you are,” said Moroni. “That’s the old Lincoln mine—all that’s 
left of it!” 


That this common incline shaft could be the “Old Spanish Mine” 
whose history so long had fascinated me, was hard to believe! Here was 
a mine whose known career had spanned virtually the entire Anglo- 
American occupation of Utah; a mine whose ore had supplied the bullets 
which brought to frontier settlements a measure of freedom from hunger, 
and protection against marauding Indians. And yet, to look at it was 
to see the counterpart of a thousand other shafts which have pierced the 
mountains and deserts of the West! 


As Mrs. Myers wandered over the hillside in search of stray ore 
samples and wild flowers, Moroni and I fitted our backs to the sun-warmed 
timbers of the old headframe and discussed what he knew personally and 
I had read of those long-ago days when this silent hole in the earth had 
been the Big Mine of the Minersville district. 

For the first two or three years after discovery or re-discovery of the 
“Old Spanish Mine,” in 1858, extraction of the lead bullion from the 
rich ore had been accomplished by means of a primitive Mexican-type 
furnace, said Moroni. Later, a larger smelter had been erected at Miners- 
ville; and while it, too, had been a crude affair, it had proven surprisingly 
effective. Placed in a large “cup” over the firebox the ore had been 
subjected to extreme heat and as the molten metal collected in the cup a 
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drain in its bottom could be opened, thereby enabling the pure lead to be 
run into molds. 

Through kindness of A. R. Mortensen, director of Utah State His- 
torical Society, I had been privileged to read a brief paper dealing with 
history of the Lincoln, and from it had learned that this soft, gray, 
vitally-needed metal, had come to Utah’s struggling colonists like a gift 
from the gods. 

“After the mine had been opened up and sufficient ore mined, the 
lead was taken to Salt Lake City by wagon and team,” it had been 
recorded by Mrs. M. D. Zabuskie and Melassie Lee, both early settlers 
of the district. “Henry Rollins, the bishop of Minersville, took one load 
to Salt Lake and traded the same for groceries which were hauled back 
to Minersville by team and distributed among the poor in the town. The 
first shoes made available for the inhabitants of Minersville were brought 
in at this time.” 

The manuscript stated further that Melassie Lee, daughter of Bishop 
Rollins, often recalled that when a girl of eight or ten years she had 
helped, day after day, to mold the lead bullion into bullets for the settlers 
to use in defending themselves against the Indians. The bullion also was 
cast and used as money, “which,” the manuscript stated naively, “was 
quite a curiosity in those days.” (Reading this latter comment, it occurred 
to me that money hand-molded from native Utah lead still would be 
regarded as “quite a curiosity.” ) 

When production had increased to such an extent that the little 
smelter at Minersville no longer could handle the output of the mine, 
its ore was freighted to Milford for smelting. After many years of success- 
ful operation, water flooded the workings in such a volume it could not 
be brought under control by any means then available. Development 
ceased and the mine laid idle until about 1900, when it was taken over 
by English capitalists who subjected it to complete renovation, sank a 
new shaft, and installed costly pumping machinery. After several years 
of intermittent and desultory operation, the Lincoln again closed—and 
closed it remained. 

As we made our way back down the twisting road leading from the 
mine to the valley, Moroni Myers directed me to halt at the mouth of the 
canyon, from which vantage point we could look over thousands of acres 
of countryside spreading away to the south and west. Sitting in the car, 
looking upon that beautiful and inspiring sight, Moroni and Hattie Myers 
pointed out various landmarks—‘So-and-so’s corral,” “Jim’s big barn,” 
“the schoolhouse.” I knew they weren’t speaking for my benefit, but for 
their own. 

“Brigham Young came down to see us, one time,” said Moroni. 
“When he looked out over this valley, he prophesied the day would come 
when there would be continuous fields all the way from Minersville to 
Milford! It seemed fantastic at the time ... but that day is just about here. 


FORGOTTEN MINE OF THE MORMON PIONEERS ae, 


“See that trail winding through the hills, yonder?” the old man’s eyes 
had lifted from the fruitful farms below and his crooked forefinger was 
pointing to a faint gray scar on the gray-brown breast of the desert, far 
to the south. “That used to be the main road to St. George. Went by 
way of Rush Valley. I worked on that road nearly 70 years ago—back 
in the days when it was being traveled by stage coaches and covered 
wagons, and a pick and shovel and crowbar were the most complicated 
pieces of roadworking machinery we had! Later, I did lots of freighting 
over that same road.” 

During the mining boom days at Silver Reef, Utah, and Pioche, 
Nevada, he explained, there was great demand for teamsters and freighters; 
and since he preferred an outdoor life, he had followed “teaming” for a 
number of years. Generally speaking, it was a business that paid well; 
but like any other trade or profession, said Moroni, there were times 
when everything seemed to go wrong. 

“One year I bought a fancy new wagon. Pretty as a picture on a bank 
calendar!” the old man chuckled. “As freight rates were sky-high, I 
figured I'd be able to pay for the wagon with the first load or two of 
goods I hauled from the railroad to Silver Reef. First load I carried was 
a big shipment of dress goods and groceries, and a five-gallon can of coal 
oil—all consigned to one of the general stores at The Reef. The roads 
were rough as a 30-cent washboard, but I was young and ambitious and 
kept a-pushin’ my team along fast as it could travel. Naturally, my load 
bounced around a lot, and in the course of its bouncing that cussed can 
of coal oil upset and spilled itself over all the other freight. You’d never 
imagine five gallons of liquid could cover so much territory! 

“T didn’t know anything had happened until I got to The Reef. . . 
but when that merchant found his calico and flour and bacon and every- 
thing else completely saturated with coal oil, he was so mad he made me 
freight for him without pay until I had worked out the entire value of that 
load of goods. Even then,” chuckled Moroni, “That cussed ol’ coot was 
mad at me till the day he died!” 

We were back in town now; were driving through the quiet, tree- 
shaded streets which these two old folks had known throughout all the 
days of their long lives. 

“Roney and I went to school in that old brick building,” said Hattie 
Myers. “Classes, in those days, were divided by ‘readers’ instead of 
‘grades’, and the highest it was possible to go without leaving Minersville 
was the fifth reader—about the same as the eighth grade, today. Since 
we had only one teacher for about 80 pupils, you can imagine how much 
individual attention we got!” 

“Her father helped build that schoolhouse close to 80 years ago,” 
put in Moroni. “Folks used to tell some great tales about one of the 
bricklayers who worked on the building. Seems this fellow was a ‘good 
drinking man.’ Not that he’d get on any big binges, y’understand, but 
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he was always nippin’ at his bottle. He’d spread a little mortar with his 
trowel, settle one brick into place, squint at it this way an’ that way to 
see it was settin’ straight an’ plumb . . . an’ then he’d slip th’ bottle out 
of his hip pocket an’ take a quick nip before he started layin’ the next brick. 


“Folks used to say this was the most remarkable building in Utah. 
‘There’s a swig 0’ whiskey,’ they’d say, ‘under every brick!’ ” 

Although Minersville never gained any special repute as a wild camp, 
it was not devoid of its rougher element. There was considerable drink- 
ing and gambling among the lead miners and the smelter men, and Moroni 
recalled that the midnight darkness occasionally was disturbed by the 
noise of flying fists and the staccato of gunfire. 


But all such activity was long in the past and deeply buried, at the 
time of my visit. The Lincoln mine and the Cave mine—and scores of 
other mines and prospect holes—all lay idle on the hillsides, silent and 
near forgotten. The smelter has vanished, the wheels of freight wagons 
and stagecoaches have been stilled for many a year, and sage has swal- 
lowed the trails over which they rolled. 


Delivering Hattie and Moroni Myers back to their home, I thanked 
them for the information they had given, and for the time they had 
expended in accompanying me to the Lincoln. 


“Oh, pshaw!” said Moroni, with a depreciating wave of his gnarled 
hand. “You don’t need to thank us, girl—we should thank you! Momma 
and I have more time than anything else and we don’t often have the 
pleasure of talking to anyone who likes to hear about the old days . . .” 


“No, that’s right,” nodded Hattie Myers, softly fingering the bouquet 
of wild flowers she had brought from the mine. “And we don’t have 
many chances to take rides up into the hills . . .”* 


*Mrs. Wilma Davis, of Minersville, a daughter of Moroni and Hattie Myers, has 
informed me of her father’s death July 10, 1955, as result of a heart attack. He 
was 89 years of age. 


Village in Zion’s Shadow 


Beep IN TREES and vines and yellow roses and dwarfed by 

Zion’s incomparable towers, the old village of Rockville occupies 
a pleasant site in the Virgin River Valley, 13 miles north of Utah’s south 
border. Spread upon a sunny rise at the upper end of main street is a 
drowsy graveyard that shelters a century’s harvest of cool white shafts and 
slabs, and white marble angels, and marble lambs; and down at the 
lower end of that same street I found a large, rubble-stone building whose 
front bore an almost-obliterated sign: 


DESERET TELEGRAPH AND POST OFFICE 

The storekeeper couldn’t tell me much about the big house. He said 
I should see Old Mrs. So-and-So—that she was one of the town’s oldest 
inhabitants and knew all its early history. 

Mrs. So-and-So was sitting in a rocking chair on her front porch— 
and Ill give you odds she knew every move I had made since entering 
town. She was friendly and quite willing to talk; and since both sets of 
her grandparents had settled in Rockville almost 100 years previously and 
she had lived there all her life, she would have been wonderful for my 
purpose—except for one thing. Instead of talking about pioneer times 
she wanted to talk about her sinus trouble, and a man with a flour-sack 
over his head who had peered into her bedroom one night, and the pink 
amaryllis bulbs a woman had promised to send her. 

After we had visited for an hour or so, she admitted that the person I 
should see for information on the old stone house was Albert Hubert, 
who ran a curio store at Springdale. 

“Albert’s grandfather built the house,” she said. “I’m sure he can 
tell you all about it. He’s quite an authority on local history .. .” 

I found Albert in his curio store surrounded by copper kettles, Indian 
headdresses, tomahawks, pottery, polished agates, wood carvings and 
related trivia. (Plate 7) About 60 years old, jolly, and a little on the 
plumpish side, he was fired with terrific enthusiasm for life, early Utah 
lore, prehistoric Indian dwellings, caves, and buried treasure. He told 
me of one cave he had discovered, about 40 miles from Rockville, and 
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showed me scads of material he had taken from it, including yucca-fiber 
sandals, cloth, and rope. He said museum experts had pronounced it 
Basketmaker material between 1000 and 2000 years old. He described 
the cave as being entered through a small passageway which opened into 
a room about 40 feet wide and 100 feet long. Here debris had accumu- 
lated to great depth, and dust was so bad it was necessary to wear a 
respirator when working. He said he’d take me to the cave if I'd stay 
over another day. He also told me about “The Cave of the Golden Jesus.” 


The story behind this second cave, said Albert, had its beginning 
about 1810 when Mexico declared her independence from Spain. Realiz- 
ing their cause was lost, a group of Spanish soldiers deserted and as they 
were fleeing the country paused long enough to ransack a Mexican church 
of its gold and silver vessels and money. They also pried from the altar 
cross a figure of the crucified Jesus, about three feet in height and made 
of solid gold. Having pillaged the church of some 40 burro loads of loot, 
the soldiers made their way north through what is now Arizona. With 
the land becoming dryer and rougher as they traveled, and with wild 
game almost non-existent, the men found it necessary to kill and eat 
their burros. When too few animals remained to carry the loot, the 
deserting soldiers began burying less valuable pieces. The more valuable 
pieces followed, and last to be buried was the Golden Corpus. According 
to Albert, this was cached in a cave on Fifty-Mile Mountain, between 
Boulder and Escalante, Utah. 


While admitting that much of the story is legendary, Albert said there 
is considerable evidence to substantiate it. He said that the bodies of all 
but three of the soldiers eventually were found, one having made his way 
as far north as British Columbia before cashing in his chips; and that 
pieces of 18th century armor and other Spanish mementoes have been 
found along that presumed route of escape. 


Albert still hadn’t found this “Cave of the Golden Jesus” but he knew 
a man who claimed to have a hot clue to its location. Soon as he could 
sell his curio store and be footloose again, he and this other fellow were 
going to try to run it down. 


After we had talked for three hours of caves and Indian burials and 
golden treasure hoards, Albert Hubert settled down to business and told 
me the history of Rockville. From what he had been able to learn 
through old records and old timers. the first to establish homes at the 
present townsite were John Langston and William Crawford, who moved 
there with their families in November, 1862. During the winter following 
the town’s population was increased by about a dozen families, most of 
them refugees from the frequently-flooded settlement of Adventure, a 
few miles down-river. 


Compared to the shelters built by these first settlers, any cowshed in 
the present town would appear as a palace, declared Albert. Many lived 
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in small, damp dugouts, excavated from the hillside; others had cabins 
of more pretentious type. The Langstons built a one-room hut consisting 
of poles and adobe on three sides, with an old wagon cover and a bed 
quilt to enclose the fourth side. The roof was of earth, piled upon poles 
and willow brush. Selenite, obtained from the nearby hills, was placed 
over the window openings in lieu of glass. Half the floor was surfaced 
with flat rocks, the other half consisting only of hard-packed earth. Heat 
for cooking and baking was provided by a small fireplace. In this crude 
shelter, with snow banked deeply outside and only a neighbor woman in 
attendance, Mrs. Langston on Jan. 20, 1863, gave birth to a son, Jacob 
—the first white child born at Rockville. 


Before close of her initial year of settlement, Rockville had become 
quite a town. Included among her 90-odd citizens was Henry Stocks, 
an ironmonger from England, who made the first molasses mill rollers in 
southern Utah and brought the mill to Rockville; Samuel A. Kenner, 
doctor and journalist; William Carpenter, broom maker; Daniel Q. Den- 
nett, a former fife player in the Mormon Battalion; Elijah Newman, 
wheelwright, and various other tradesmen and farmers—including Albert’s 
grandfather, Edward Hubert. 


A native of France, where he had been converted to the Mormon 
faith, young Edward had emigrated to Utah with his wife and children 
in 1860. Settling originally at Lehi, he spent his first winter in the Terri- 
tory making bullets and square nails out of scrap lead and iron left 
behind by Johnston’s Army; and early in 1861 he and his family answered 
Brigham Young’s call to settle Dixie. 


While jogging along the trail, laughing and talking, and making plans 
for their new home in the south, the little French family was stunned 
by sudden tragedy. As their wagon bounced over an especially rough 
stretch of road, south of Kanosh, young Mrs. Hubert was jolted from the 
seat and killed, leaving her grieving husband and four children to face life 
alone in a strange, hard land... 


When the Huberts had been packing their belongings for shipment 
to America, they had included several packages of seed from their Old 
World garden, varieties selected including favorite flowers, sorghum cane, 
melons, grapes, and mulberry trees. Upon arriving in Utah, the young 
Frenchman had presented a portion of these choice seeds to President 
Young and as soon as he put down permanent roots in Rockville, he planted 
the remaining seeds so carefully transported over land and water for more 
than 5000 miles. With completion of his big stone house in 1864, Edward 
Hubert transplanted several of the young mulberry whips to positions 
where they might some day shade the premises, even as their parent 
trees had shaded the old Hubert home in Paris. Other mulberry seedlings 
were distributed among friends and neighbors, and Rockville’s single street 
soon was edged with their feathery green. 
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As each year saw additional land made ready for planting, Rockville’s 
farmers eventually were cultivating fields that extended ten miles up the 
river. The first ward meeting house, a log building, was erected in 1863, 
and that winter brought construction of a small schoolhouse furnished with 
cottonwood-log benches. To “Doc” Kenner fell the task of teaching all 
grades and all subjects—a man-sized job further complicated by lack of 
textbooks. 


During Rockville’s first years, the chief concern of her citizens was 
food and shelter, but the year 1866 brought also the Black Hawk War and 
threat of Indian trouble. Martial law was declared and orders issued for 
all settlers in outlying villages to concentrate their forces in towns of at 
least 150 families. Being the largest of several small settlements in that 
vicinity, Rockville drew refugees from Grafton, Duncans, Shunesburg, 
Springdale and Zion, and its population was accordingly increased. 


Despite the hovering threat of Indian raids, another hard winter was 
in the offing and field crops still must be tended. Banding together in 
armed groups of 10 to 30 men each, the farmers posted guard as they 
worked, camping at more distant fields throughout the week and return- 
ing to Rockville on Sundays. Due to these precautions, the Indians made 
no attempt to raid the town—the nearest to an attack coming in 1869. 
While hauling freight from Rockville to Pipe Springs, in Arizona, two 
Rockville men encountered a couple of Indians skulking along the trail 
about dusk. Apparently harboring doubt concerning the redmen, one of 
the Mormon teamsters fired upon them, wounding one of the pair so 
seriously he died a few days later. Invoking the Indian law of a life for 
a life, a delegation of the victim’s friends appeared at Rockville and 
demanded surrender of the white man to be tortured and killed. Refused 
this satisfaction, the Indian tempers were at the snapping point when 
some frontier diplomat suggested that the tribe be offered a fat stcer as 
restitution. When the substitute offer was accepted and the Indians took 
their departure, the relieved brethren returned to their fields and a 
budding war died on the vine. 


Aside from drought, grasshopper plagues, late spring frosts, early 
freezes, and an unusual amount of sickness, the five years next to follow 
were relatively uneventful. With 1874 came general reactivation of 
the United Order of Enoch, and a visit by President Brigham Young who 
succeeded in organizing a portion of Rockville’s citizens into this coop- 
erative alliance. During the summer of 1875, according to the journal 
of Joseph Allen Stout, members of the Order at Rockville produced 
“about 4392 pounds of cotton, 9000 pounds of sweet potatoes, 1200 
gallons of molasses, 1000 bushels of corn, besides broom cane, beans, 
Irish potatoes, and a good crop of fruit and grapes.” 


When the books were balanced in January, 1876, officers found that 
the Rockville chapter of the Order had earned 7 per cent interest on its 
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capital investment, plus 65 cents per day profit during the season just 


ended. By unanimous decision, a different plan was adopted in the year 
ahead. 


With the 1880s Rockville’s problems entered a new phase. Included 
among her people were numerous Saints who had followed the dictates 
of their religion and entered into plural marriage. With this practice out- 
lawed and deputy U.S. marshals combing the back country for violators, 
there developed a reign of terror surpassing even that experienced during 
the Indian uprisings of two decades earlier. Through an elaborate warn- 
ing system connecting the canyon towns, approach of any stranger sent 
“wanted” men fleeing to the security of caves and other pre-arranged 
hide-outs in the hills. But, despite all the precautions that might be taken, 
one after another of Rockville’s men was arrested, taken to the county 
seat, and bound over to appear before the grand jury at Beaver. Prison 
terms and fines were almost certain to follow—the law occasionally 
overstepping the fine line dividing prosecution from persecution. One 
such instance marked the arrest of Fanny Slaughter, then postmistress at 
Rockville. When evidence submitted proved insufficient to obtain her 
conviction on a plural wife charge, Mrs. Slaughter was acquitted, but as 
she sought to leave the courtroom, was rearrested by federal officers. 
Auditing of her postal books, she was informed, had disclosed a three- 
cent shortage in her accounts. The new charge was mishandling of 
federal funds. 


Through all of Rockville’s changing fortunes the seedling mulberries 
planted by Edward Hubert had blessed the village with their shade and 
something like a benediction of peace. In the course of years they grew 
so huge they actually seemed to dominate the little town. Came then 
1940, and improvement of Utah State Route 15 to Zion National Park. 
As it passes through Rockville, Route 15 serves also as “Main street” 
and the long rows of fine old mulberry trees bordering both sides of the 
highway were ordered felled. Naturally, there were protests. One woman 
protested to the extent of standing off authorities with a rifle in an effort 
to protect the eight trees fronting on her property—but the trees were 
destroyed. Only those few not bordering the street were spared. Two 
of these were growing at the old Hubert home, where no one had lived 
for many years. Tangled with vines and other shrubbery, their drooping 
boughs had so enveloped the house that it was almost hidden from view, 
and only by burrowing through a massed jungle of foliage was it possible 
to reach the old sign marking this as a one-time office of the Deseret 
Telegraph. In the backyard of the Terry grocery store I was shown another 
of these original mulberries, and elsewhere over the community a few 
others were still to be found. 


After Albert and I had driven back to Rockville and he had unlocked 
the gate of the old Hubert home so I could photograph and prowl through 
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the long-vacant house, I returned him to Springdale, wished him luck in 
his search for “The Cave of the Golden Jesus,” and drove on to Zion 
National Park where I made camp for overnight. As it was threatening 
rain I hurriedly gathered some wood, kindled a fire in one of the outdoor 
fireplaces, and prepared and ate my supper. (Plate 21) With the dishes 
washed—and that didn’t take long—I began typing the reams of notes 
collected that day. 


Something about the noise of a typewriter in operation seems to hold 
hypnotic allure for campground inhabitants who respond to this sound 
as instinctively as the rats that followed the Pied Piper into oblivion. 
After three young sprouts had asked me what I was doing, and why, and 
a woman passerby had inquired if I was “working hard,” a man strolled 
over from a nearby trailer and said his wife wondered if I wouldn’t like 
to sit in their trailer and talk awhile? Thanking him, cordially, I ex- 
plained that I was a writer, doing historical research, and that I had col- 
lected a great many notes that day which I would have to type before they 
got “cold.” As a consequence, I would be very busy all evening, but 
that it had been nice of them to invite me. He seemed more-or-less con- 
vinced, but a couple of minutes after he returned to his trailer, his wife 
trotted over to the table where I was working. 


“My, my!” she gushed. “Cecil tells me you’re a writer! What fascin- 
ating work that must be! I’ve always wanted to be a writer, but I’ve never 
had time. What do you write? Do you get paid for it? How much do you 
make, a day? Why don’t you have someone to travel with you? Have 
you ever been abroad?” 


She never stopped talking long enough for me to answer any of her 
questions; and although I was almost busting my buttons trying to be 
courteous, I occasionally glanced down to my typing as if I were consider- 
ing what to write next. 


“I was just reading the most fascinating article in a magazine,” the 
woman babbled. “It was all about ‘thought’ and things. It said there 
are four kinds of thought: The conscious, subconscious, super-conscious 
and super-subconscious. It said that thought must come effortlessly or it 
isn’t good—that if we must exert ourselves when we try to think, we’re 
not employing our best thought processes. It was a wonderful article— 
would you like to read it?” 


“No,” I said, as politely as I found possible under the circumstances, 
“I don’t believe so—thank you, just the same! I really have a mountain 
of work to do before bedtime; so—if you'll excuse me . . .” I let my voice 
trail off and again glanced back to my typewriter. 


“That reminds me,” said the woman. “The man who occupied this 
camping space just before you came was an Austrian artist—a peculiar 
sort of fellow. He traveled alone, too. He’d go out in the park and make 
sketches all day and about sundown would come back to camp, get out 
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a little alcohol stove and heat a can of Campbell’s soup, which he’d eat 
from the same basin he had cooked it in—a filthy, black old pan! Then 
he’d make a tomato can full of coffee and drink it, and soon afterward 
he’d go to bed in his car. Last night I saw him return from his day’s 
sketching and I came over to see him. ‘Good evening!’ I said. ‘Here 
we've been camp neighbors two whole days, and I still haven’t met you! 
May I see the sketches you did today?’ He just looked at me like a 
thundercloud and what do you suppose that horrid man said? He said, 
‘NO! 

-“So—” shrugged the lady, “that was that!” 

With which sage observation she returned to her husband and trailer 
and I never saw her again. 


5 
Seventy Years in a Country Store 


A cxoss MAIN STREET from the Southern Pacific depot at Battle 

Mountain, Nevada, sits a two-story brick building, its front and 
sides weather-bleached to a mellow tan and its edges a little frayed. In 
that building, over a span of 70 years, Louie Lemaire dealt in general 
merchandise and human nature. 

All I had in mind when I entered the store was to buy a loaf of 
wholewheat bread and a quarter’s worth of cheese, but while Louie was 
making change for a dollar, my eyes fell on an old leather-bound ledger. 
I said it looked like a fugitive from a museum, and Louie said it had 
belonged to his father. He opened it to show me some of the prices 
charged in the Days Back When—and first I knew, we'd been talking 
three solid hours! During that time we were interrupted only twice by 
customers, who left behind them a total of $1.19. Another time, a little 
girl dashed in to show Louie a marble she had found, and Louie’s wife 
left a list of groceries for him to bring home that evening. Otherwise, we 
had the old store entirely to ourselves. 

Tall and smooth-shaven and pleasingly rugged in appearance, Louis 
August Lemaire was well past his 80th year. (Plate 13) He had been 
born in the old gold-mining town of North Bloomfield, California—home 
of the colossal Malakoff hydraulic diggings—whence his father, August 
D. Lemaire, had emigrated from France in 1859. After working for 
sundry establishments and operating a hotel and saloon in the California 
town, the elder Lemaire and his family moved to Battle Mountain in 1876. 
Four years later Louie’s father purchased the big brick store building 
where Louie was still doing business. Erected several years previously 
by one Johnny McWilliams, the bricks in its construction, as well as the 
mortar in which they were laid and lime used to plaster the interior walls, 
all had been fired in Battle Mountain kilns. 

“When father opened this store, in 1880, northern Lander County 
was having a big mining boom,” said Louie. “Mines and mills were 
Operating around the clock and every day saw scores of heavy freight 
wagons fan out from Battle Mountain to a dozen other camps situated off 
the railroad. 

“Father had owned the store about five years when I began working 
behind the counter in 1885. We dealt in just about everything a man 
might want—except women and salvation! Name it and we had it— 
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barbed wire, blasting powder, sheep shears, hay, grain, rope, harness, 
drill steel, ladies’ panties, red flannel undershirts, coal-oil lamps, buggy 
whips, thread and yardage, lace valentines; and, of course, groceries and 
drugs. You should have seen our drug department,” Louie chuckled. “All 
the latest remedies for man and beast! Each man was his own doctor, and 
every mother guarded her offspring’s health by hanging around his neck 
a stinking bag of asafetida. Any germ that survived the asafetida was 
subject to dosings of castor oil, sassafras bark, wormwood, flax seed, or 
Perry Davis’ Painkiller. 

“Some of our biggest sellers of 60 years ago couldn’t be sold today 
if a merchant offered a set of leather-bound encyclopedias with each dollar 
purchase,” commented Louie wryly. “Dried apples—usually wormy; dried 
cherries and blackberries and crackers, all in open barrels. Molasses and 
vinegar and coal oil came in barrels, too, and had to be measured out at 
time of sale. Jelly and candy that never heard of the Pure Food Act, was 
packed in wooden tubs and buckets. Dried codfish came tied in bundles 
that looked like kindling wood and tasted about the same. Coffee was 
sold ‘green’ to be roasted and ground by the individual purchaser. Each 
family had its own particular tricks in roasting, and favored special blends. 
We stocked the Guatamala and San Salvador varieties of coffee and 
another type known as ‘Mocha.’ It was miserable-looking stuff—tittle 
scrawny beans and poor color—but some coffee cranks insisted on having 
a certain percentage of it included in their blend. They thought it ‘height- 
ened’ the flavor. Each time coffee was brewed, the beans were ground 
fresh. Most spices were sold whole and had to be ground or grated before 
they could be used. Housewives had never heard of detergents. They 
made their own soap from waste fat and wood ashes, and never worried 
about ‘dishpan hands’. Many folks still made tallow candles for lighting, 
and we carried candle molds as a regular article of stock. Later, coal oil 
came into general use, and candles gave way to lamp chimneys . . .” 

Whiskey—then considered a staple item of general merchandise— 
was sold at the Lemaire store, but only in bulk. 

“All our whiskey came in charred oak barrels and was shipped around 
Cape Horn in windjammers. The armchair ‘experts’ had an idea that 
the long sea voyage did something to improve the taste,” explained Louie. 
“We stored it in the basement. The first barrel at the foot of the stairs 
was what we called ‘China whiskey.’ It was cheap stuff—$2.25 a gallon. 
Moving along the row of barrels, we eventually came to the highgrade 
stuff—$8 a gallon! When a man paid his bill that had been running sev- 
eral months, we invited him down to the basement for a drink—but we 
always tried to work it so these free drinks came out of the first barrel . . .” 

The store did a large credit business, rendering bills once each year. 
Customers paid when it was convenient. Ranchers or Chinese were good 
for any amount of credit they wanted because they always paid in full— 
the cattlemen when they received returns from their stock shipments; 
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the sheepmen, when they sold their wool: Chinese, if they had not paid 
previously, always could be relied upon to settle their bill on the eve of 
Chinese New Year. 

“Battle Mountain had a large Chinatown population in those days—_ 
mostly coolies who had drifted into town after completion of the Pacific 
Railroad in 1869. Folks used to say that the Western end of that line 
was built by Chinese tea and the Eastern end by Irish whiskey! 


‘Along with the China boys, the ranchers and the miners, we did a 
big business trading with the Indians,’ continued the old merchant. 
“They’d bring in a fine buckskin and sell it for a dollar, and handsome 
buckskin gloves brought a dollar a pair. A sack of pine nuts was good 
for a sack of flour of the same size. We bought our flour from the Forney 
and Recanzone mill, on Martin Creek, north of Winnemucca—ordering 
three and four carloads at a time. 


“Cowpunchers and sheepherders who couldn’t get away themselves, 
would order goods through anyone who happened to be coming into town. 
Some of these orders were dillies! All one fellow wanted was ‘half a 
gallon of whiskey, a dollar’s worth of cheese, and a box of pills’. . .” 


Most colorful period in Battle Mountain’s history, in Louie’s opinion, 
were the opening years of the present century when the region was coming 
to the fore as a sheep producing center. 


“The largest outfit was that owned by Wm. T. and Edith Jenkins, 
who came to Lander County from Wales,” recalled Louie. ‘When Bill 
Jenkins died, in 1899, he left his wife a legacy of 22,000 sheep, a ranch, 
some debts, and four small daughters. Mrs. Jenkins had a keen mind 
for business and by 1910 had increased her ranch to embrace 225,000 
acres of land and 60,000 head of sheep—more sheep than were owned, 
it was said, by any other woman on earth! At that time she was shipping 
20,000 muttons and half-a-million pounds of wool each season, and was 
known as one of the wealthiest women in the West. Newspapers called 
her “The Sheep Queen of the World.’ ”* 


Except for Mrs. Jenkins, most of the big sheep outfits around Battle 
Mountain were owned by Basques who had emigrated to Nevada from 
the Pyrenees Mountains between France and Spain. The fact that Louie 
could write and speak fluent French, as well as passable Spanish, resulted 
in most of the Basque business being channeled toward Lemaire’s. Draw- 
ing up in front of the store in their canvas-covered sheep wagons drawn 
by four or six horses, they’d load their conveyances with enough supplies 
to carry them through the entire summer. 

“They were great fellows,” said Louie. “We always got a kick out 


*At time of this writing, in 1957, the W. T. Jenkins company is one of the largest 
livestock operations in Nevada. Mrs. Louise M. Marvel, originally one of the four 
small daughters mentioned by Louie Lemaire, is now president of the company 
and is actively engaged in its management with her husband, E. R. Marvel and 
their three sons, Dick, Tom and John. 
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of them. One time, one of the bosses ordered a dozen pairs of men’s 
shoes to be included for his herders. When I asked him ‘what size?’ he 
looked blank for a moment; and then grinned and shrugged. ‘Any size,’ 
he said. ‘just so it’s big!’ ” 

After wintering their sheep in the vicinity of Tonopah, where the 
weather was usually less severe, the big outfits would start north as soon 
as travel was possible in spring. They always figured to hit Battle Moun- 
tain in time for shearing, since that put their wool at the railroad, ready 
for shipping. With the shearing over, they’d head north into Idaho for 
the summer, turning back south only in time to avoid the early winter 
storms. 

“It was a great life,” reminisced-Louie. “All open range, no fences 
for miles and miles, no halogeton, and not a red cent to pay for grazing 
rights! Why, back around 1905, the only worry a sheepman had was 
_the likelihood of being shot by a cattleman! 

“Today’s prices, of course, were unknown. Wool was 16 cents a 
pound, instead of a dollar; a good ewe could be had for $2.50—a cow for 
$10. Yet, even at those prices, there was more money in circulation in 
this little town than anyone, today, can imagine! Everyone was rich. 
Sheepmen and cattlemen, in old faded Levis, had gold burning holes in 
every pocket and across their bellies would be swung gold watch-chains 

heavy enough to hobble a horse! Anything under two-bits was called 
‘kid money’.” 

For many years after the Lemaires entered hngitess at. Battle Moun- 
tain, there was no bank in the town and when ranchers would sell their 
cattle, or miners their gold, they’d often ask the store to take charge of 
the proceeds. No fee was levied by the Lemaires for such guardianship; 
neither was any interest paid on deposits, nor any responsibility assumed. 

- “One time a ragged, dirty, old Portygee sidled up to the counter and 

“asked if we’d keep.some money for him,” said Louie. “When I said, 

‘. ‘Sure!’ he began clawing gold coins out of his pockets—a handful here, 

-another handful there. He finally had $2000 piled on the counter. Since 
he was a total stranger to me I said, “This is quite a bit of money, pardner. 

Vd better give you a receipt for it.’ Glaring fiercely at me, the old coot 
-snapped, “Your name’s Lemaire, ain’t it?’.I nodded. ‘Well,’ he growled, 
.. ‘that’s good enough for me!’ It wasn’t long till the old man had $5000 

; cached: with us.. Then, one day, he came in and drew the whole blasted 
. thing, and we never saw him again! We had money stashed all over the 

" store—in barrels of beans, and brown sugar barrels, and rice barrels.. I 
_often wonder if I’ve found all of it, or if there still might be some sticking 

around! . 

Pater we got a Bie ule that sat vonden against the melt Father 

. contrived a.burglar alarm. that would sound if anyone opened.the vault 
:door without. releasing the alarm switch... See that -hole up there?” ..The 

old. man pointed. to, a. round, trapdoor. in. the..ceiling... “Father, had: that 
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hole cut directly over the door of the safe. We slept in the rooms over 
the store and father had it doped out that if the burglar alarm sounded 
all he had to do was lift that trapdoor and fire a shotgun blast at the 
safecrackers! Unfortunately,” Louie sighed, “Father never had a chance 
to try his invention. No one ever attempted to rob us!” 


A young Indian woman breezed through the front door of the store, 
breezed all the way back to the rear, selected an 89-cent broom from the 
broom rack, and breezed out again. As she passed Louie and me, at 
the front counter, she shook the broom at Louie and told him to charge 
it. Louie nodded absently, but made no move to enter the sale on his 
books. 

“We had some great times in Battle Mountain in the early days,” 
he continued. “Not wild shoot-’em-up times, but great times. Like the 
wild horse drives. 

“AU the hills around were lousy with wild horses. The ranchers 
finally got to thinking that the broncs were eating too much of the grass 
they wanted for cattle so they set up a hue and cry to have the horses 
cleared off the range. After that, one of the town’s chief diversions was 
riding after wild horses. I remember one drive when the boys rounded 
up more than 2000 wild ponies, brought ’em back to town, and put ’em 
in a corral that used to be yonder across the railroad tracks. Some of ’em 
were small and skinny—others as beautiful as any horse you’ve ever 
seen! There was little market for wild horses, at that time—that was 
before Los Angeles started making ’em into dog food, I guess—and a 
man could just about take his pick of the lot for two-bits each!” 

Along with his merchandising, Louie Lemaire had dabbled in sheep 
raising and mining and had held various political offices, including justice 
of the peace, school trustee, county commissioner, and state senator. 

“One time when I was justice of the peace, I married a couple of 
folks and four or five months later the woman gave birth to twins. Ill 
be damned if that wasn’t the last marriage ceremony anybody ever asked 
me to perform!” The old man chuckled. “I even got roped in on funerals, 
now and then. 

“It didn’t cost much to die at Battle Mountain, in the old days. Not 
like now. One of our local carpenters would make the coffin and women- 
folks would line it with muslin or sateen—if they had it. If it was a woman 
who had died, and she didn’t have any good clothes, they'd all get 
together and make a nice dress for laying her away. We didn’t have any 
churches or preachers, but someone would be drafted to read a few verses 
of Scripture and say a few charitable words about the departed; and then, 
everybody would traipse out to the graveyard and the deceased would be 
buried in a free plot on the Public Domain. 

“I remember when the first man died in the mining camp of Lewis, a 
few miles south of here. He was brought to Battle Mountain for burial; 
and since there wasn’t any sky-pilot available, they asked me to preach 
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the sermon. Naturally, I didn’t hanker after the job, but the poor fellow 
had to be buried decent, so I did the best I could. I don’t remember what 
I said but it seemed to make a hit and folks were quite complimentary 
about it. After the funeral, an old rheumy-eyed bar-stiff came staggering 
up to me, blowing his nose, and wiping his eyes. He was all torn up. 
‘Louie, my boy,’ he said, ‘that was wonderful! That was better’n any 
speech Bob Ingersoll ever made. It was even better than Abe Lincoln’s 
immortal address at Gettysburg! Louie,’ he said, ‘I want you to promise 
you'll preach my funeral sermon. Will you do that, Louie, my boy?’ 
I told him I'd be glad to oblige, if he happened to die somewhere close 
to Battle Mountain. Well, you know what happened? After running up 
a big bill at the store, that fellow skipped town—and we never saw the 
old bastard again! 

“That’s what you get for trying to be helpful,” Louie concluded. 
“Once,” he went on, “I got a wild notion I wanted to be a lawyer. After 
burning a lot of midnight oil, I was all set to take my bar examination 
when, suddenly, it occurred to me that almost every man, woman and 
child in Lander County was a friend of mine. ‘If I’m a lawyer,’ I thought, 
‘all my friends wiil be asking me for legal advice. If I charge ’em for it, 
it'll make ’em sore as boiled owls. If I don’t charge ’em, I'll be doing most 
of my work for nothing. In either case, Ill be the loser!’ So I just dropped 
the whole damned idea and never even took my examination!” 

A woman came in for a dozen doughnuts, which Louie didn’t have, 
and ended by buying a quarter’s worth of navy beans, and a paper of 
pins. When he had sacked her goods and rung up her money, he strolled 
back to the counter where the two of us had been talking through most 
of that morning. 

“Some folks might wonder how any man with a lick of gumption 
could get stuck in a dinky desert town like this and spend almost three 
quarters of a century operating the same dinky business, in the same 
building. Sometimes, I don’t quite understand it, myself!” he grinned 
and shook his head. “I guess it’s because of the little incidents that go 
on happening . . . the little plots, and dramas, and intrigues, and 
comedies, that develop from day to day. 

“Maybe you’ve never lived in a little town like this, but it’s sort of 
like a theatre play,” said Louie Lemaire, thoughtfully. “At first, you 
may not care a hang about it. Then, after awhile, you begin to get the 
drift of the story. You get interested; and, finally, you develop a hanker- 
ing to follow the cussed thing through to its finish and see how it’s all 
going to end! 

“After you reach that point,” said the old merchant, softly, “there’s 
only one thing in God’s World you really want. That’s just to go on 
living quietly, in your own little town; and to go on playing your own 
little part, as honestly and well as you are able, until the final curtain rolls 
down on the Last Act...” 


Man Who Lived in a Borax Marsh 


MM» MEETING with Leonard Becker-Jurgen was instigated by 
Grace Callahan. She and I had been calling on Martin Chiato- 
vich and his wife, at Coaldale; and as we started back toward the Callahan 
home, in the ghosttown of Columbus, Nevada, I suggested that instead 
of going the long way around, by the highway, we might take the old 
short-cut across Columbus borax marsh. 
“Why, yes!” said Grace. “That'll be fine. We can stop and say hello 
to Leonard Becker-Jurgen.” 


I recognized the name as one I had seen occasionally in the Tonopah 
Times-Bonanza, generally in connection with some mining activity; but 
about the only thought I had given the man on these other occasions had 
been to wonder at his hyphenated handle—a seeming affectation. seldom 
encountered in the wide open spaces of Nevada. 

After following the highway a few miles west from. Coaldale,. we 
headed off into the glaring, white flatness of the marsh. According to 
Webster’s Dictionary, a marsh is “a swampy tract of land,” but in Nevada 
there’s a world of difference between a swamp and a marsh. A swamp 
is wet; but when Nevadans use the term marsh they usually mean the 
salts-impregnated bottom of a prehistoric lake bed or alkaline sink which, 
in wet years, may be: flooded briefly with water but is generally dry. 
Columbus Marsh, on this sizzling mid-July day, afforded an unparalleled 
example of this last-mentioned state. 


- All around us spread the white-hot deadliness of the flat whose borax- 
saturated clay supported scarcely one blade of green.. Heat waves rippled 
and shimmered and did strange things to the skyline, and a pair of 
weaving twisters moved through the dead air like giant vacuum cleaners, 
each sucking into its upward-whirling vortex the poisonous dust of: the 
marsh—along: with tumbleweeds. and Russian thistles and other éxtrane- 
ous ‘matter carried‘ there by the wind and abandoned.» And right. spang 
in-‘the midst of: heat waves and dust, and glaring whiteness -and flatness, 
we came upon: the cabin. of ‘Leonard. Becker-Jurgen. . It was: asnice cabin, 
large enough, really, to be called a house. In addition: to two or three 
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rooms, it possessed a screened porch; and over the front doorway was a 
sign reading, “Columbus Dry Lake—No Fishing.” 

- After Grace had called a couple of times, a voice from within the 
cabin called back, “Just a minute!’ and in about as much time as it might 
take a man to don a pair of trousers, the cabin’s owner appeared in the 
doorway. Barefooted and unclothed above the waist, Leonard Becker- 
Jurgen was a magnificent specimen of manhood, close to six-feet tall, 
with a handsome physique and regular features. His eyes were merry 
and roguish, his face as free of Time’s footprints as the countenance of 
a healthy youth, and only the soft white hair that covered his head gave 
any hint of the 70-odd years he had spent on earth. 


In the course of our visit I learned that Mr. Becker-Jurgen had been 
born in Germany. Emigrating to the United States when about 25 years 
of age, he became a naturalized citizen, and for 10 years or more was 
connected with the moving picture industry in Hollywood. Developing 
an. interest in mining, he acquired considerable property in Esmeralda 
County, Nevada, and about 1939 or °40 established this home in the 
middle of Columbus Marsh. 

Along with these personal particulars, I learned that Mr. B-J was a 
man with a dream—one he was willing to follow all the way to the gates 
of hell should that be the only way he could put it to the test. It was his 
conviction that the old borax marsh was rich in values other than borax, 
alkalines and sundry salts—that it held gold and platinum and silver and 
mercury, and that all one had to do was to dig or drill to the proper level 
in the marsh and there he could harvest whichever variety of treasure 
pleased his fancy. Although, to the unaided eye, the lakebed clay and 
its component parts seemed to be powdered as finely as dry cement, a 
little pinch of it examined under the lens of Leonard Becker-Jurken’s 
1000-power microscope assumed the texture of a boulder-strewn wash! 
While I can’t say that I actually saw any streaks of free gold running 
through those “boulders,” Mr. B-J assured me it was there. That was 
good enough for me—espécially since I didn’t expect to buy any shares 
in either his Columbus Marsh claims or in the strange-looking mill located 
a’ few rods. from his house. Even if I had pleaded to buy stock in the 
enterprise, he probably wouldn’t have sold it to me—for that is he way of 
ey with Dreams. : 

-. Through all the 15 years hee had lived i in’ te middle of the. marsh, 
leonard Becker-Jurgen had ‘raked: and scraped and scrimped: and -saved 
and.done without—and I think-some San Francisco men had put up some 
moriey,; too—and altogether he:had amassed: sufficient funds: to build the 
mill which already had cost $25,000, and still wouldn’t be completed for 
several months,. When ready for ‘operation the plant. would be capable 
of: handling one ton of clay. every: [0:minutes+-each. ton of. dry. material 
being mixed with. seven.tons of water to enable: it. to: be. pumped. into the 
plant for.:treatment,:said::Mr. : Becker-Jurgen. Doing :same. mental: gym- 
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nastics I figured that this rate of production would entail the use of 42 
tons of water each hour, or about 10,000 gallons; and it seemed doubtful 
to me if there was that much water within a 25-mile radius of the marsh. 
But as long as he had gone into the matter this deeply, I presumed he had 
devised some solution to the water problem. 

“Have you done any painting lately?” asked Grace. 


“Oh, yes, indeed!” replied our host, his already-bright eyes growing 
even brighter. “Would you like to see my latest painting?” 

We had been sitting on the shady side of my car because here there 
was a little breeze and Mr. Becker-Jurgen said it was cooler. But now 
he led us through the screened porch and into the main room of his house. 

It was like stepping into an art gallery! There were so many paintings 
on the walls they almost overlapped. Other canvasses, framed and un- 
framed, laid on tables, stood on the floor and on shelves and easels, and 
leaned against chairs and chests. 

But instead of mirroring the dryness and death and desolation of the 
old borax flat, visible just beyond the open window, these paintings por- 
trayed high Alpine peaks crowned with snow and laced with crystal rivers. 
There were lakes whose surface reflected the eternal blue of the sky. 
There were cool, moist glades, shaded by forest giants and carpeted by 
tall wood ferns; and there were quiet country lanes, winding through 
pleasant meadows where fat cows nibbled at green grass and daisies and 
sipped water from clear brooks that babbled over bright stones and sent 
bright spray flashing. 

Seeing the look of bafflement that must have crossed my face, Leonard 
Becker-Jurgen laughed. 

“They’re all painted from memory,” he explained. “This one, and 
this—and that large canvas, yonder—are scenes I remember from a place 
in the Swiss Alps where I used to go as a boy. These pastoral studies 
are of a lovely old farm I knew in Germany. Every scene here is etched 
indelibly in my memory—all I needed to do was to transfer those mem- 
ories to canvas...” 

When I asked if he’d ever been back to Germany since leaving there, 
he nodded. 

“Yes,” he said. “I went back in the summer of 1954. It had been 
my lifelong dream to return to Germany and see my brothers and sisters, 
and all the lovely old places I remembered so well. Finally, I'd been 
away from there 47 years and knew if I was to make the trip it must be 
soon; so Grace, here, and Jack, took care of my place, and I went back 
home. 

“I had a nice time—but I never expect to go there again. The Ger- 
many I knew 50 years ago has vanished. Two wars, progress, spreading 
industrialism, commercialism—everything is changed. All I could think 
of while I was there, was how happy I'd be to get back in Nevada—back 
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home. Even this old borax marsh looked so good to me I felt I never 
wanted to leave it again!” 

It was then I asked Mr. Becker-Jurgen if I could write a story about 
him for Desert Magazine. After considering the matter for a moment, 
he nodded. 

“Why, yes,” he said. “If you think your editor would care for such 
a story—but wait till next summer. Please do! Ill have the mill in 
operation, by then, and I’ll be able to give you a real story!” 

It seemed a logical suggestion, so we shook hands on it. I wished the 
old man good luck with his mining venture, he wished me good luck with 
my writing; and as Grace Callahan and I drove out of sight, he was still 
standing in his desolate front yard looking out across the marsh to his mill. 

I never saw him again. In October, that year, I received from him a 
neatly-typed letter, enclosing a recent snapshot of himself, and payment 
for an autographed copy of my book, Ghosts of the Glory Trail, of which 
he had read in Desert Magazine. I sent him the book, and received an 
acknowledgement; and that was the last I heard from him, or of him, 
until late in November when I opened my copy of the Tonopah Times- 
Bonanza to read that Leonard Becker-Jurgen, prominent Coaldale mining 
man, had died at Nye general hospital in Tonopah, “‘after a brief illness.” 
Later, I learned that his death had followed a heart attack. 

I’ve often wondered what was done with the little mill on which the 
old man’s hopes had been pinned for so long; and what was done with his 
neat little cabin, and with all his paintings of that moist, green, flowering 
world he had known in the long before. 

As I say, I’ve often wondered—but I’ve never been back to see. 


The Biggest Front Yard in Utah 


[Back IN 1950 I wrote a story about Escalante, Utah, for Salt Lake 

Tribune. I entitled it, The Biggest Front Yard in Utah. When 
Tom Mathews, then Sunday editor of the Tribune, exercised the editor’s 
prerogative to change titles and the piece appeared under a six-column, 
72-point head: No Roads, No People, No Nothin’! 1 expected momen- 
tarily to learn that outraged citizens of the town had massacred Mathews 
and were hot on the trail of Murbarger. That nothing at-all happened 
might be interpreted in any. of three ways: Either the Tribune didn’t 
have any subscribers at Escalante, no one ever read my stuff, or else 
citizens in that remote settlement were equipped with terrific senses. of 
humor. I’m inclined to believe this last explanation may be the proper 
one. Certainly a sense of humor should come in handy in a place so far 
removed from anywhere else as Escalante is removed. 

Easterly, for example, the first settlement is Blanding, a town of some 
1200 persons situated 120. miles from Escalante, airline distance, and 
264 miles via the nearest roads—long stretches of which are little im- 
proved and occasionally impassable. Except for a few Indian trading 
posts, the nearest town in a southerly line is Flagstaff, Arizona, 190 miles 
as the crow flies—and only a very optimistic crow or a Mormon pioneer 
would attempt to cross that intervening landscape! Spreading for 100 
miles to the northeast of Escalante’s main street is the magnificent empti- 
ness of Wayne Wonderland (Plate 3) and the San Rafael country. Fifty 
miles to the east rise the austere Henry Mountains; eight miles northwest 
of town begins the largest stand of Ponderosa pine timber in the state; 
and 30-odd miles to the southwest is flung the tangerine-hued glory of 
Bryce Canyon, with not much cluttering the in-between but geology, 
astronomy, and the almost trackless domain of the Upper Paria country. 

Despite the paucity of people in other directions from town, it is the 
Kaiparowits Plateau, to the south and southeast, that gives the most gray 
hair to map-makers. Describing this largest unsurveyed tract of land in 
the United States, Maurine Whipple wrote that a person might drop into 
it a whole handful of Eastern states “without flushing a single inhabitant, 
Indian or white .. .”* 


*This is the Place: Utah. Alfred A. Knopf Co., 1945. 
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All of which makes Escalante a wonderful place for fugitives from 
frustration. 

Although named in honor of the perambulating padre, Father Silvestre 
Velez de Escalante—who was exploring south-central Utah about the time 
Paul Revere was making his midnight canter and John Hancock was 
applying his signature to the American Declaration of Independence—it 
is doubtful if that doughty Spaniard passed nearer to the site of the present 
town than the “Crossing of the Fathers,’ about 50 miles to the south. 

First actual exploration of the Escalante region by white men is 
attributed to a company of Mormon cavalrymen sent out during the 
Black Hawk War to investigate Indian crossings on the Colorado between 
Kaibab Plateau and the mouth of Green River. Mustered into service 
from the Virgin Valley settlements, the group convened at Gould’s Ranch, 
east of St. George, where Capt. James Andrus took command of the 
party. After completing arrangements at Pipe Springs, the entourage of 
46 mounted men and 23 packmules departed that point of rendezvous 
Aug. 21, 1866. Eight days later the party arrived in a green, well-watered 
région which they named Potato Valley for a species of wild tuber which 
grew there in abundance. Later, the name would be changed to Escalante 
Valley. 

With Indian depredations plaguing many of the frontier outposts, it 
was not until 1875 that Mormon colonists were called to settle the valley. 
The first homes erected were single-story one-room cabins built of hand- 
hewn logs, with stone fireplaces for both heating and cooking purposes. 
Windows were devoid of glass, and floors were of hard-packed earth. 

When Peter Barker and Eleanor Heaps became the first couple mar- 
ried at Escalante, it was to a home of this calibre young Peter took his 
bride on Oct. 10, 1876. Later, when a small sawmill was established 
at Escalante, the Barker home was enlarged with two sawed-log rooms 
on the front and a second-story which provided three additional bedrooms 
for a growing family. 

' Three generations of Barkers had been born in that old log home at 
the time I visited it. Peter Barker’s eldest son, with whom I talked, re- 
called one early tragedy there which claimed the life of the couple’s 
second-born child, then a baby of 18 months. While his father was 
installing a hearth for the fireplace, said Mr. Barker, the baby was play- 
ing on the floor beside him and must have swallowed a nail or a piece 
of chipped stone. There was no doctor in the little pioneer village, nor 
any means by which a foreign object might be removed from‘a child’s 
stomach. There was only prayer and love—and these weren’t enough. 
One of the most vivid memories still retained by the aged Mr. Barker 
was of his little-boy fright as he watched his father and mother sitting 
before the fireplace, that night, helplessly cradling the baby in their arms 
while its life ebbed away through internal bleeding. 

Few episodes in Escalante’s history were more stirring than the part 
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played by this village in the memorable trek through the Hole-in-the-Rock 
country to the lands bordering the San Juan River. Of the Mormon scouts 
who devoted many grueling weeks to exploring the rugged Colorado 
canyon for a possible crossing, none labored more indefatigably than 
Bishop Andrew P. Schow and Elder James Collett, both of Escalante, 
headquarters of the main scouting party. Despite several attempts that 
ended in failure, some with near-tragic consequences, the Escalante men 
persisted in their determination to locate a feasible crossing of the turbu- 
lent river. 

Meanwhile, acting on a favorable report by Silas Smith, Apostle 
Erastus P. Snow issued a call for settlers to locate in the San Juan area, 
and from Iron, Beaver and Millard Counties emigrating Saints began 
converging upon Escalante—their wagons laden with household chattels, 
food, grain, ploughs and axes. With 82 wagons and 70 migrating families, 
comprising 265 individuals, laying over there while awaiting word from 
their trail scouts, the frontier outpost at the head of Escalante River 
became a beehive of industry and a bedlam of noise! Children sang and 
squalled and played loudly, oxen and cows bellowed, saddle horses snorted 
and squealed, bullwhackers shouted, dogs barked, and every Shanghai 
rooster tried to outcrow all others. 


Later, the migrants pushed on to the brink of the Colorado gorge 
where the Saints threw themselves into the terrible task of blasting a 
crossing over that outlaw river through the fissure known as Hole-in-the- 
Rock—an undertaking better suited to Titans than to flesh-and-blood 
beings. The Mormons, however were not a people of faint heart—nor 
yet a people who forgot to be happy, even in times of greatest travail. All 
the while the emigrant train was encamped at this crucial point, its mem- 
bers gathered nightly to sing and dance by the light of sagebrush campfires 
and the Utah moon. Their ballroom floor was the sandstone slick-rock; 
their orchestra, the strains of Sam Cox’s fiddle. 


Memories of that historic Hole-in-the-Rock trek were awakened in 
the summer of 1949 when National Geographic Society sponsored the 
first mechanized expedition ever to penetrate the wild country surround- 
ing Escalante. After 70 years, the town again found herself in the role 
of take-off-point—the explorers, on this later occasion, riding in jeeps 
rather than covered wagons, and carrying movie cameras instead of 
muskets. At the instigation of Lieut. Jack Breed, leader of the expedition, 
residents of Escalante—clad in treasured “keepsake” garments worn by 
their grandparents—made the 40-mile desert journey to Dance Hall Rock. 
There they reenacted the old dances which, in their small way, had helped 
ease the anxiety of a pioneer trek whose hardships defy present day 
comprehension. 

“For several hours,” wrote Lt. Breed, “the rock amphitheatre came 
back to life and echoed to the cadence of clapping hands, cheering voices 
and the rhythm of the banjo. Then, at dusk, the Mormon families climbed 
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back into their trucks and Dance Hall Rock returned to its isolated 
quiescense .. .”’* 

Even though Time has failed to change Escalante into a metropolis, 
it is a nice, friendly town, and its population of 1000-or-so sets it apart 
as the largest settlement in a Utah-Arizona rectangle embracing roughly 
44,000 square miles—an area nearly as large as the entire state of New 
York. Garfield County, in which Escalante is located, is known as one 
of the most sparsely-settled areas in the United States, with less than one 
inhabitant to each square mile. Three-fourths of its area, in 1950, was 
still unsurveyed and virtually unknown except to a few stockmen and 
geologists; only 2.3 per cent of the county’s acreage was under cultivation 
and more than 94 per cent was federally owned, either as public domain 
or national forest. 

Of such is Escalante’s front yard—a place of virgin pine forests and 
aspen glades, matchless hunting and fishing, thousands of square miles of 
“pack-horse” country, and some of the most magnificent scenery to be 
found in all that area publicized as Scenic Southern Utah. 


* National Geographic Magazine, Sept. 1949. 


Opal Miners of Rainbow Ridge 


Avot SUMMER lay knee-deep on the Virgin Valley, with 

wild flowers painting the slopes like a Spanish shawl and Nevada’s 
highland sun spread warm across the world. But summer halted at the 
portal of the old mine. In the tunnel that led back into the mountain lay 
only silence and heavy white mold and the black chill that invades a man’s 
bones and stiffens his fingers and starts an aching numbness in his cramped 
muscles. A fellow wouldn’t notice the cold so much if he were finding 
something worthwhile; or if he could throw in a round of shots and make 
some progress through these dead areas. But blasting? Not this stuff! 


Turning the two electric floodlights so their beams fell more squarely 
on the face of the drift, Keith Hodson continued to nibble at the hard 
clay with short cautious blows of his light stoping pick. As each rock 
fragment was released he examined it hopefully. With equal regularity 
he consigned each piece to the waste pile mounting at his feet and the 
careful stroking of the pick went on—chuff, chuff, chuff. All that week 
it had been the same. A perfect zero. A goose-egg. 


Suddenly, the man’s arm stiffened in mid-air, a questioning look came 
into his face. That last impact of the pick, had it sounded a bit differ- 
ently? Harder, maybe? As if the point of the pick had touched on a 
larger rock? Snatching a sharpened screwdriver the young miner began 
probing carefully around the point of impact. Yes, there was a rock— 
the largest he had encountered all week—a round, gray lump in the 
smooth gray clay of the drift. With a spot the size of a teacup exposed 
to view, Keith brushed the damp earth from its surface and crouched 
to peer more closely. 





With one look, his pulse quickened and prickles began creeping over 
his scalp as if every hair were trying to stand on end! 

“I suspected I'd found something terribly good!” said Keith Hodson, 
recalling that memorable moment. “My fingers ached to go on and take 
it out; but next day was Father’s Day, and Dad and Mother were coming 
up to the mine. If my discovery was half as good as I thought it might be, 
I wanted them and Agnes to be in on the ‘kill’.” 
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Leaving the rock embedded in its chill tomb where it had lain through 
no-one-knows-how-many-million years, Keith walked out through the 
tunnel—a little shakily perhaps; and maybe he was a little more careful 
than usual when he padlocked the heavy plank door that closed the portal. 

“I didn’t want any supper,” he said. “And after I went to bed, I 
couldn’t go to sleep...” 

Father’s Day found the whole Hodson family gathered in the tunnel 
—Keith and his wife, Agnes, and Keith’s mother and dad. Keith and 
his father, armed with ice-pick and screwdriver, were exhuming that piece 
of rock; and I shouldn’t be at all surprised if their hands were trembling 
a bit, and their fingers seemed all thumbs; and maybe there was sort of 
an unspoken prayer in their hearts. 

And then, after nearly a full day’s labor, The Rock was lifted free 
of its enveloping clay and everyone crowded around to look at it and 
stroke his hands over it, caressingly and unbelievingly. First they would 
look at The Rock and then they’d look at one another, half scared like; 
and no one was saying much, because there was nothing anyone could 
have said that would have been worthy of that moment. 

The Rock was about nine inches long and half as broad, and weighed 
about seven pounds. (Plate 18) But the Hodsons weren’t breaking it 
down mentally into grams and carats and appraising it in dollars and 
cents. Not then, they weren’t. They were just staring down into the heart 
of that stone and seeing a pale, blue translucent world shot through with 
living flames of red and green, and rose and yellow . . . like smouldering 
embers floating in a bottomless well! 

No longer did the old mine tunnel seem dark and cold, or the labor 
of mining, hard and unrewarding. By the magic of one piece of rock all 
that had been changed, and these persons who had entered the tunnel as 
common earth-beings were leaving it as godlings, walking with the gods. 

Godlings? Tush! What mere run-of-the-mill godling ever walked on 
the exalted plane of an opal miner who has just taken from his own 
ground the largest precious opal ever known to man! 

Discovered by Keith Hodson in June, 1952, this world’s largest opal 
was not the first great stone to be yielded by the Rainbow Ridge claims, 
in Humboldt County, Nevada. First of several incomparable gems to 
come from that same tunnel was a magnificent black opal with vivid flash- 
ings of fire. Purchased by Col. Washington A. Roebling, builder of the 
Brooklyn Bridge, this earlier stone was presented in 1926 to the Smith- 
sonian Institution where a tentative valuation of $250,000 was placed 
upon it. Weighing 2665 carats — around 18 ounces — the so-called 
“Roebling Opal” was then characterized the largest black opal in the 
world. And now, 33 years later, the mine that had produced The Roebling 
had yielded this second magnificent stone nearly seven times as huge as 
its predecessor! 

Original discovery of opals in Nevada’s Virgin Valley is credited to 
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a range rider on the Miller & Lux ranch, about 1906. Other stones were 
picked up, from time to time; and as word of these discoveries percolated 
to the outside world a few prospectors strayed into the region and many 
claims were filed. 

First official recognition of the new field was possibly that accorded 
by J. C. Merriam whose report on the area appeared in the publication 
Science.* Annual yearbooks of the U.S. Department of the Interior, 
dealing with mineral resources of the United States, in 1909 began carry- 
ing reports on the Virgin Valley opal deposits. These official releases 
grew more enthusiastic each year and the report of 1912 declared that 
in brilliancy of fire and color the Virgin Valley’s gem opal was unexcelled 
by that from any other locality in the world. This vote of confidence 
brought to the valley a renewed flurry of prospecting and opal claims were 
staked on every likely and unlikely spot of ground. Only a few of the 
scores of claims filed were developed into commercial producers. Of 
these, the foremost for more than 40 years was the famous Rainbow 
Ridge group which eventually came into the hands of Keith and Agnes 
Hodson, formerly of Evansville, Indiana. 

After Keith was mustered out of the Army, in 1946, he and his family 
located at Mina, in Mineral County, Nevada, where he began develop- 
ment work on several turquoise claims. His father and mother, also 
residents of Evansville, had collected and dealt in gems for a number of 
years. Being in this line of business they had heard much about the opals 
of Nevada’s Virgin Valley and when they came West on their vacation, 
in 1947, Dad Hodson was determined to visit the valley and buy “a 
couple of opals.” 

“Instead of buying a carat or two and letting it go at that,’ grinned 
Keith, “we had to go and buy the whole damn mine!” 

When Keith and Agnes and their two young children, Sharon and 
Bryan, took up residence in an old stone cabin at Rainbow Ridge, they 
achieved the ultimate in “getting away from it all.” By the same token, 
they became true Sovereigns of the Sage. City dwellers since birth, they 
found themselves living five miles from the nearest water, 40 miles from 
the nearest mail box; 80 miles, over unpaved roads, from the nearest drug 
store (and that in a village of only 600 inhabitants); and 140 miles from 
Winnemucca, their county seat. 

Along with adjusting to this extreme out-of-the-wayness and desert 
living in general, the Hodsons began learning the hard facts of an opal 
miner’s life. They learned that blasting is taboo at every stage of opal 
mining; that the only power tool admissible to use in an opal mine is a 
so-called “clay digger” operated by compressed air—and even this tool 
may be used only in dead areas where no gems are believed to be. They 
learned that even in a good opal mine as many as 30 days hard labor may 


*Vol. 26, 1907. pp. 380-382. 
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be expended without uncovering a single carat of precious opal. Claim 
jumping and highgrading were among the new problems they faced; and 
since the Virgin Valley lies at an elevation of 5800 feet above sea level 
and farther north in latitude than Cheyenne, Wyoming, the Hodsons 
learned that while summer temperatures may pass 100 degrees, winter 
brings frigid weather with blizzards that drift snow to as much as ten 
feet in depth and may block ingress roads for weeks at a time. 

While learning to take in their stride all such disquieting details, the 
city-born Hoosier Hodsons fell in love with Rainbow Ridge and north- 
western Nevada, and eventually learned the “life story” of the gemstone 
that had brought them to that remote land. 

It is a story that had its beginning eons ago when the entire Virgin 
Valley was covered by a lake or inland sea. On bordering hills grew a 
large variety of conifers, the dead wood of which was carried downward 
to the lake and washed up on its shores as driftwood. Time brought 
geologic changes and these lake beaches eventually were buried beneath 
many feet of volcanic ash and other material. Some of the entombed 
driftwood petrified, some rotted away; and due to the nature of the 
enveloping material, that which rotted left its original form impressed 
perfectly in the clay. More eons and cataclysmic disturbances resulted 
in molten silica being forced under pressure through earth’s crust, and 
wherever that silica encountered a bit of empty space it flowed into that 
niche and congealed. This molten silica of a million Yesterdays past 
became, in time, the precious opal of Today. 

How much gem opal has been taken from the Virgin Valley is any 
man’s guess; particularly so, in view of the large quantities sold by high- 
graders, claim jumpers, and others who kept no record of production. 
One story of highgrading related by Keith concerned a group of sharp 
operators who moved in on the Rainbow Ridge property during the 
temporary absence of one of the early owners. After mining furiously 
for an undetermined length of time, they appeared in the small town of 
Denio, on the Oregon-Nevada border, with several sacks of high quality 
opals—many of them assertedly as large as a man’s two fists! 

“No one around Denio will admit knowing what became of these 
opals,” said Keith. “Possibly they filtered into the gem market; or maybe 
it was feared they were ‘too hot to handle’ and they were buried some- 
where. In either case, the story appears to be factual because many of 
the old timers around Denio have told of seeing the opals, or have claimed 
to know other persons who saw them...” 

After we had talked for an hour, Keith asked if I’'d like to look at 
the mine tunnel which then penetrated the mountain about 1000 feet. 
Skirting a couple of warning notices that snarled at us as we went by, 
we continued to the portal where we were halted by a stout plank door 
and a heavy padlock. Unlocking this barrier, Keith swung it aside and we 
stepped from the 103-degree heat of that July day into the mine’s chill 
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corridor where the temperature invariably hovers between 48 and 50 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

“Considering how cold it feels in here, today,” said Keith, “you’d be 
surprised how cozy this same temperature seems when the mercury out- 
side is registering far below zero!” | 

As we proceeded back through the tunnel, Keith showed me the spot 
that had produced the famous Roebling opal, in 1919; and, nearby, where 
he and his dad had removed the Roebling’s big brother, in 1952. Using 
a light pick, he scratched carefully at the face of the drift, his activities 
sending downward a slow trickle of powdered clay and occasional small 
pieces of rock. Examining these fragments, he classified them in various 
categories—“black opal, no fire,’ “brown bottle opal, no fire,” “clear 
opal.” Eventually, his efforts loosened a fragment about half as large 
as a pigeon egg, which he pronounced fire opal. 

“It’s not a very good piece,” he said. “But if you want it, you’re 
welcome to it...” 

With that, we went back through the tunnel and out into the blazing 
heat of July. 

The Rainbow Ridge group of six claims had passed through a succes- 
sion of owners, none of whom had left on the valley an impression more 
indelible than that bequeathed by Mrs. Flora Haines Loughead. 

Flora Loughead, in 1910, was in her middle 50s and for 30-odd years 
had been a staff writer on the San Francisco Chronicle. When these new 
opal fields in Nevada began attracting attention as the first important opal 
deposits ever found in the United States, she was given an assignment 
to go to the valley and write the story for her paper. 

In the course of getting and writing that story, Flora Loughead be- 
came so fascinated by opals that she bought the Rainbow Ridge property 
and threw herself into its development. Strangely enough, she seemed 
to have a true flair for mining but that interest was not shared by her 
three sons: Victor, a writer on technical subjects, and Allan and Malcolm, 
who preferred to spend their time tinkering old automobiles. 


For nearly a third of a century Mrs. Loughead remained a zealous 
devotee of the fire-flashing gems; and even when she was past the 80-year 
mark and quite enfeebled she would steal away from her family and her 
palatial California home and return to Virgin Valley. Death came to her 
in 1943, at the age of 87; yet, a dozen years later, her indomitable spirit 
still seemed to be marching through the valley. No matter to whom I 
talked, it was only moments until almost every conversation introduced 
the name of Flora Loughead. As for her automobile-tinkering sons— 
they eventually grew tired explaining how their surname should be pro- 
nounced so adopted that name’s phonetic spelling, Lockheed, and later 
accumulated considerable fame and fortune by establishing the Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation . . . 
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This was about all the information Keith Hodson could give me on 
the early doings of the valley. He said I’d have to get the valley’s more 
ancient history from Mark Foster, then owner of the Bonanza claims, 
later purchased by the Hodsons. Mark had lived there since ’way back 
when, said Keith, and could give me lots of interesting information about 
the days of opal highgrading and claim jumping, and early-day characters. 

It was about 10 o’clock the next morning when I rapped at the door 
of Mark’s small stone cabin, between Rainbow Ridge and Dufferena’s. 

“Who comes?” rasped a sepulchal voice from within. 

“Just me!” I called back, in what I hoped was a folksy, curiosity- 
provoking tone. 

After several moments of dead silence, aged feet shuffled across the 
floor, an uncertain hand fumbled at the latch, the door creaked open a 
few inches, and an old man peered out at me through the slit. His bushy 
white beard merged with a heavy white mustache and long, white hair. 
His clothing was old and patched and faded; his feet, bare. Rip Van 
Winkle must have looked much the same as he trudged down the hill 
after his 20-year cat-nap. 

When I asked if he was Mark Foster, he jerked his head in assent. I 
told him my name and connection with Desert Magazine, and said I was 
gathering material for a story on the opal mines of Virgin Valley, and 
that Keith Hodson had said I should contact him for the early history 
of that area. 

Mark nodded. Yes, it was true that he knew more about the valley’s 
early history than was known by anyone else because he had spent 15 years 
gathering information on that subject. However, he continued, he was 
writing a book on Virgin Valley and had no intention of handing over to 
someone else the information amassed so laboriously. 

When I said I could understand his position and didn’t blame him 
one particle, he thawed a bit and invited me inside his cabin. Motioning 
me to a broken kitchen chair beside his uncleared breakfast table, the 
old man eased himself down upon an upended grocery box and regarded 
me dubiously. I asked if he still owned the Bonanza claims. He said he did. 

“Keith says there’s some wonderful opal in the Bonanza.” 

The old man nodded. “That’s right!” 

“I should think you’d have trouble with poachers,’ I suggested, 
thinking I’d eventually trip the proper lever to open the floodgates of 
reminiscence. 

The old man said he was pretty good with a gun—that he’d run off 
more than one poacher and was recognized as a bad man with whom to 
tangle. And then, right out of a clear sky, he asked if I believed in rein- 
carnation? I said I didn’t think so—that I didn’t know much about it. 

Of all the wrong answers I might have given, this proved to be the 
wrongest—because quicker than I could have said “Mark Foster,” the 
old man was hammering into me the facts of reincarnated life! 
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It wasn’t—I’ll have you know—an encouraging picture; and if Mark’s 
dope-sheet is right I doubt if I'll rate very high in my next appearance 
on earth. According to his briefing, any work left unfinished in this life 
must be finished in that next life—which fact alone will damn me for a 
dozen lives to come. Also, said Mark, if a person thinks of committing a 
sin, it doesn’t matter whether he actually commits it or not, he’s equally 
guilty simply because he thought of it. If the unfinished work gimraick 
doesn’t throw me, this second clause is certain to do the trick, because 
I’ve thought of committing more sins than any six persons could atone 
for. I'd always figured it was sort of a star in my crown that I hadn’t 
actually committed all the sins to which I had given fleeting consideration. 

And then Mark read me a couple of chapters from the hellfire-and- 
brimstone department of the Old Testament, and began telling me about 
different forms of life in which I might be recreated. 

After this had continued for a couple of hours and I had decided to 
come back to earth as a rattlesnake so I could devote all my next life to 
biting people, I suddenly looked at my watch and exclaimed that I must 
be going—that I had to be in Winnemucca before the courthouse closed 
that day. Matter of life and death! As an escape hatch this gimmick has 
served me nobly on similar occasions—but not this time. 

“Courthouse ain’t open, today,” said Mark. “This is the Fourth of 
July. Now, in Deuteronomy—” 

One hour later, as he accompanied me out to my car, the old man was 
almost apologetic. 

“Hope you won’t think ill of me because I didn’t give you the early 
history of the valley,” he was saying. “Hope you can understand my 
position. After spending 15 years digging out the true facts so I can 
write a book—” 

I said I certainly did understand his position, and we shook hands, 
and Mark said to come back and see him some time, and I thanked him, 
and said I would. 

And then I made tracks down the road—many tracks, and quickly. 


o) 


Daughter of Fort Deseret 


Ors THE EASTERN RIM of Utah’s Sevier Desert, where the world 

is wide and flat and lonely, the gaunt ruin of Fort Deseret lies 
drowsing in the Millard County sun. Away back in the days of Indian 
troubles when these shattered adobe walls were stout and new, a pioneer 
midwife, working in their shadow, spanked into a baby girl the breath of 
life and laid her hungering mouth at the breast of her mother. 

When I learned that this child, born in the shelter of the old fort, 
had lived to witness the entire pageant of Utah history from ox teams to 
jets, and at 87 years of age still lived in the small town of Deseret, five 
minutes’ drive from her birthplace, I knew here was a woman I had to 
meet! 

Following directions given by the keeper of Deseret Cash Store, I 
drove down the tree-shaded main street of the village until it dissolved 
into a country road, and that road ended in the sprawling yard of an old 
ranch fitted with all sorts of corrals and sheds and cross-fenced pastures, 
and horses and cows and calves and turkeys and ducks and chickens. 
Right spang in the middle of everything sat a neat farm house and a 
square of fenced lawn, where a woman and boy were planting rose cuttings 
for a hedge. When I asked if this was the home of Mrs. Alice Western, 
the woman said, yes. 

“Grandma’s in the living room,” she went on, brightly. “Just walk 
right in—she’ll be glad to see you!” 

As she sat in the big, old rocking chair, the spring sun falling warm 
across her thin shoulders, Alice Western resembled an antique figurine 
of fragile white china. (Plate 15) When I entered the room, she looked 
up and smiled and invited me to sit down; and as I introduced myself 
and explained my quest, her birdlike eyes cleaved to mine with keen 
intensity. 

“According to the storekeeper, you know more about the pioneer 
days at Deseret than any other person,” I concluded. “Do you think you 
might possibly spare an hour or two this morning to tell me about them?” 

“Well, now!” smiled the little old Dresden-china lady, one thin hand 
smoothing the folds of her black dress, “I don’t see why not!” 
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Drawing on her own remarkable memory and on stories heard in 
childhood from her parents and their neighbors of pioneer days, Alice 
Western recalled that the settling of Deseret had been fraught with inces- 
sant trials. 

Possibility of founding a colony in this section of the Pahvant Valley 
first was investigated in 1859 by Jacob Croft, Alexander Melville, and 
Alexander F. Barron, all of Fillmore. It was well that these were men 
of unlimited faith and fortitude as only persons of such calibre could have 
looked upon that unfriendly valley and visualized it as a potential garden 
spot. Except for scattered greasewood and rabbit brush, and a few scrub 
willows along the meandering Sevier River, there was not a tree or shrub 
anywhere to be seen. The flats were barren and dry. There were neither 
roads nor facilities for communication. Nearest towns to the west were 
a few straggling settlements in the Carson Valley, more than 300 miles 
distant, and threat of Indian attack hovered over the desert like a menac- 
ing cloud. Only six years earlier, Capt. J. W. Gunnison and his entire 
party of 11 men had been massacred scarcely half-a-dozen miles west of 
the spot proposed as site of the new settlement. 

But drawbacks such as these were of small moment when pioneer Mor- 
mon settlers picked up the scent of Good Earth which might be irrigated 
and colonized. As a consequence, the report filed by Jacob Croft and his 
company was favorable enough that LDS President Brigham Young 
recommended immediate construction of an irrigation dam on the Sevier 
River, with settling of the benefitted area to follow as soon as water might 
be placed on the land. 

Spring of 1860 saw completion of the original log-and-rock dam— 
a sizeable structure built with great expenditure of labor—and before 
snowfall of that year, land had been cleared, crops planted and harvested, 
and a townsite surveyed. By 1861, 42 families were established in the 
new community—but far more than this number of Indians were camped 
on the outskirts of the village, and restlessness and arrogance were growing 
among them. Even after the organizing of two companies of militia and 
nightly posting of guards, citizens of Deseret continued to have their cattle 
and horses stolen with impunity, and possibility of attack forever threat- 
ened the little settlement. With outbreak of the Black Hawk War in 1865, 
President Young recommended that the harried outpost further strengthen 
its defenses by erection of a fort. Rushed to completion in the amazingly 
short time of 18 days, the protective compound consisted of adobe walls 
set on a stone foundation—each wall measuring ten feet in height and 
nine feet through at its base. Four such walls enclosed an area 550 feet 
square, with high bastions at each of two corners giving unobstructed view 
over all approaches. 

So far had the pioneer settlement of Deseret progressed when Alice 
Western was born at the old fort during the first year following its erection. 

Without the irrigation dam on the Sevier, the town of Deseret could 
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not have existed; yet, this same facility came near to bankrupting the 
settlement. The Sevier, like most desert rivers, is subject to rapid fluctua- 
tion and flash floods, as a result of which the dam was destroyed with such 
regularity that its rebuilding imposed upon the struggling settlers a ruinous 
financial drain. Economic conditions in the colony eventually became 
so serious that many of the colonists returned to their former homes at 
Holden and Fillmore. Others went to the new settlement of Oak City, and 
Baby Alice and her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Hutchinson, removed 
to Kanosh. 


Even after more than 80 years, Alice Western’s memory still retained 
vivid recollections of two incidents from her childhood years at this latter 
place. 


“When I was about four years old and my brother, John, two years 
older, I was very envious of his good fortune in being able to attend 
school,” recalled Grandma Western. “One morning, as he started to his 
classes, I begged so hard to accompany him that father said I might do so, 
but made both of us promise that we would come straight home from 
school and not stop at any of the neighbors. 


“With pictures to see, and singing, and games to play at noon and 
at recess, it was a big and exciting day for me; and when, at last, school 
was dismissed, John and I, and several other children, started down the 
trail toward our homes. We rounded a bend—and there stood an Indian 
boy, about 15 years old! It didn’t matter that the Indians around Kanosh 
were all friendly—we were only little children with a terrible fear of all 
‘redskins,’ and when this lad threw his bow to his shoulder and aimed 
an arrow at us, we fled screaming down the trail! Being the smallest, I 
couldn’t keep up with the others and soon stumbled and fell. But, although 
the smart-alecky Indian boy was still making like a savage, John ran back 
and pulled me to my feet and we raced on—shrieking in terror! Reaching 
the first house, we stumbled through the door in search of safety—forgetting 
all about our promise to father. But father hadn’t forgotten, and it wasn’t 
long until he came hunting us. He was very angry that we had disobeyed 
him and before we had time to explain about our terrible fright, he gave 
us both a good switching. When he learned what had happened he was 
sorry he had punished us unjustly, and tried to make amends. “Come 
along home, now,’ he said. ‘Your mother and I have a big surprise for you!’ 


“When we reached our dug-out home, father pushed the door open 
and said, ‘I want you to meet your new baby sister!’ She had been born 
only that day...” 


The other Kanosh incident remembered so vividly by Alice Western 
concerned the family of Chief Kanosh, a fine old Indian of that area who 
did much to promote peace between his people and their white brothers. 
A devout member of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, 
the old chief subscribed to all its tenets—including the doctrine upholding 
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plural marriage—and at the time of the episode recalled by Grandma 
Western, he had two wives, Mary and Betsykin. 

The two women were congenial enough until the second wife, Mary, 
became pregnant, whereupon the older Betsykin—who was unable to 
bear children—grew jealous. One day she proposed to Mary that the two 
of them should go up in the canyon to hunt squirrels. After they had 
hunted awhile, Betsykin called to Mary to peer into a hole to see what 
might be in it. While the other woman’s attention was diverted, Betsykin 
killed her. Dragging her victim’s body into a depression, the Indian 
murderess piled stones and brush over the corpse until it was thoroughly 
hidden from view. 

Proud of the clever way in which she had eliminated her love rival, 
Betsykin turned to leave—only to discover that Mary’s little dog would 
not forsake the rough tomb. Neither coaxing nor threatening moved him, 
and when she threw stones at the animal he only dodged out of harm’s 
way and soon returned to sit whimpering beside the brushpile that hid the 
body of his mistress. Unable to catch the dog to kill him, Betsykin made 
her way back to camp where she pretended surprise that Mary had not 
returned. After reaching the canyon, she declared, they had decided it 
would be better to go their separate ways and meet later in the afternoon. 
When she had reached the appointed meeting place and Mary had not 
appeared, she said, she supposed the other had grown tired or sick and 
returned to camp. 

It was a logical story and old Chief Kanosh might have believed it— 
except that Mary’s little dog grew hungry and wandered back to camp, 
alone. Knowing that he would not have left Mary if she were alive, 
Kanosh fed him, and when the animal headed back into the woods to 
resume his vigil, the old chief followed the dog to Mary’s grave. 

Although white man’s law and order had come to Utah by this time, 
Indians generally were permitted to settle tribal matters in accordance 
with their established customs. Betsykin, as a consequence, was tried, 
found guilty, and condemned to death by the tribal council, and was 
allowed to choose the manner in which death would be meted to her. 
When the condemned woman elected to die by starvation, she was taken 
to a point on the hillside back of town and left without food, water, or 
guard—her word of honor binding her to remain there until death over- 
took her. 

“Whenever an Indian was dying in those days,” said Alice Western, 
“The entire tribe would sing the death chant, over and over again, night 
and day, until death finally took place. In the case of persons condemned 
to death for breaking tribal laws, however, this display of respect was 
denied and the doomed person must sing his own requiem. 

“The only part of this whole incident I actually remember is the 
terrible sound of Betsykin singing her own death chant!” said the old lady. 
“I was only a small child, four or five years old, and I would wake up 
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in the night and hear that poor dying woman up there alone in the dark, 
wailing and screaming and chanting and moaning. It continued for days. 
Some of our Mormon boys, who were herding cattle near there, tried to 
smuggle water and biscuits to Betsykin. This made the other Indians 
very angry. They said the whites had no right to interfere in tribal justice. 

“At last, the wailing stopped—or, it stopped for some. It has never 
stopped for me. It has haunted me all my life! I have dreamed of it in 
the nights; I have heard it in the howling of dogs and coyotes, and in 
the wailing of the wind...” The woman fell silent for a moment and 
when she spoke again, there was a strange reluctance in her voice. 

“There’s one thing I hesitate to tell you, “she said. “But I will tell 
you—and you may use it or not, as you think best. Shortly before he 
died, ‘Uncle Joe’ Black said to me, ‘Betsykin didn’t starve to death!’ He 
refused to explain that statement, or to say what had happened to her if 
she didn’t starve—but he repeated that sentence several times: ‘Betsykin 
didn’t starve to death.’ \’ve often wondered what he meant. . .” 


The Hutchisons remained at Kanosh until about 1873 when they 
moved to Murray—then called Little Cottonwood—and Alice’s father 
obtained work in the smelter there at $75 a month, at that time a fabulous 
wage. 

“Working conditions in the mines and mills were terribly bad and it 
was only a short while before father contracted lead poisoning,” said 
Alice Western. “As we needed money desperately, he stuck to his job, 
but the poison continued to seep into him and he became like a living 
skeleton. It was the general belief that the only cure for ‘getting leaded’ 
was to eat fish; so when one of our friends wrote there were scads of 
fish in the Sevier River, father decided to quite his job at the smelter, move 
back to our former home at Deseret, and strive to eat enough fish to 
regain his lost health. I was then about seven or eight years old. 

“We soon learned that economic conditions in the settlement had not 
improved in our absence, and that the fish described by our friend were 
suckers! They were big fellows—nearly as long as a man’s forearm—and 
so full of bones it was almost impossible to eat them. Still, we had to eat 
them, because there was nothing else to eat. Everyone ate them three 
times a day. Even the hogs ate them. Ill never forget the time one of 
our neighbors gave us a shoulder of pork,” said Grandma Western. “All 
the while mother was cooking it we youngsters hung around the house 
so we could smell that wonderful fragrance and think how grand it was 
going to be to set our teeth into some real, honest-to-goodness meat! 
After a seeming eternity, meal time came, and mother proudly set the 
roast pork on the table. One bite—and we could have cried! Chances 
are, the poor beast had never in its life eaten anything but suckers and 
the meat tasted so ‘fishy’ we couldn’t possibly force it down!” 

As welcome relief from the everlasting suckers, the Hutchinson table 
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occasionally fell heir to a small piece of beef. “These beef donations came 
from a hard-bitten old stockman who ran a large herd of cattle down in 
the Black Rock country, southwest of town,” recalled the woman. “I 
won’t say how he came by his herd . . . but if any animal ever wandered 
down toward the Black Rock it was a foregone conclusion that its owner 
would never see it again. Like ’most everyone else, however, the old man 
had certain good qualities—one of which was a sympathetic nature. He 
felt sorry for us poor Mormons who had only suckers to eat, and every 
now and then he would butcher one of his critters and divide the meat 
among us. Possibly it wasn’t strictly honorable to eat that meat, but, I still 
remember how wonderful it tasted!” 

One of Alice’s duties, as a teen-ager, was the operation of a ferry 
across the Sevier River—a transportation aid made necessary by the fact 
that most of the inhabitants of Deseret lived on one side of the river and 
the post office was located on the opposite side. 

“The ferry was only a small flat-boat and wasn’t too difficult to pole 
across, but I despised the job—principally because the river terrified me,” 
said Alice Western. “I don’t remember how long I operated the ferry— 
it seems to me it was years!—yet, I never received one penny of pay. I 
didn’t expect any. It was simply a community service. If folks were 
to get their mail someone had to take them across the river, and I hap- 
pened to be the one drafted to perform that duty.” 

In 1884, at the age of 18, Alice Hutchinson became the second 
(plural) wife of Samuel W. Western, the marriage ceremony taking 
place in Salt Lake City. In addition to operating the Deseret blacksmith 
shop, Mr. Western was a devoted worker in the church, and in years that 
followed accomplished successfully several missions, and for more than 
half a century served as choir leader in the little town. 

Grandma Western had been widowed several years when I talked 
with her that day in 1952, at which time she was living with one of her 
sons and his family in a comfortable home near Deseret. Attached to the 
rear of that home was a small log cabin. Furnished like a doll’s house, 
in the style of a past era, this was Grandma Western’s bedroom—the room 
in which all her 12 babies had been born and in which she had lived and 
slept for 65 years. 

“When Samuel and [I were married we started housekeeping in a 
dugout roofed with poles and brush, so when it became possible for us 
to move into this cabin, in 1888, we felt we were really getting up in 
society!” laughed the old lady. “Even then, the cabin was quite old and 
‘well traveled.” The logs in it had been cut about 1875 when the cabin 
was first built at Pack’s Bottom. Later, the building was dismantled and 
the logs hauled to the town of Oasis for reassembling. Still later, it was 
moved to Deseret.” 


Included in this woman’s great gallery of memories were many inci- 
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dents in the later life of Chief Kanosh, with whom she enjoyed a personal 
acquaintance over many years. For example, Grandma Western recalled 
that church-goers of Deseret frequently found themselves with two bishops. 

“On one of his missions for the church, Brother Thomas Callister 
had acquired a full dress suit and stovepipe hat, but after returning to 
Deseret had no particular use for such formal attire, so gave the outfit to 
Kanosh. The old chief must have been one of the world’s tallest Indians 
—and with that stovepipe hat on his head he positively towered! 

“After Brother Callister became bishop of Deseret Ward, Chief Kanosh 
often would ask to sit on the platform with him. ‘All right,’ Bishop Cal- 
lister would say. ‘If you clean up,-wash your face and hands, and put 
on clean clothes, you may sit on the platform.’ 

“When meeting time arrived, Old Kanosh would make his appearance, 
scrubbed to a fare-thee-well and clad in the tall stovepipe hat and full 
dress suit. Sitting proudly on the platform he would point to himself 
and then to Bishop Callister and say, ‘Me bishop—you bishop!’ 

“And Chief Kanosh,” laughed Grandma Western, “invariably men- 
tioned himself first!” 


IO 


The Blacksmith Who Grew Prize Posies 


Arr MILES OF DRIVING over sagebrush flats and dry desert 

hills I entered a world of sparkling irrigation ditches, moist green 
fields, and green orchards. Encircling the fields were lichen-grown rail 
fences and bull fences, and bordering the fences were long rows of 
mountainous cottonwood trees and black locusts showered with white 
blossoms. Like spring blending into summer, the quiet country lane 
merged into the equally-quiet streets of Oak City, Utah—a village grown 
old in beauty and graciousness. Fields and fences gave way to sturdy 
old homes with wide green lawns and wide porches, wide brick chimneys, 
and bright windows. In one of those homes I found the man I had come 
to see. 

Abel M. Roper was lean and straight as a sugar pine, with thin white 
hair and a slow, good-natured grin. (Plate 16) During the 85 years he 
had lived at Oak City he had seen three generations of his descendants 
brought into the world. He also had rejoiced to see many of those 
children and grandchildren take root in that same Millard County town 
where his pioneering forebears had settled in the days when Utah was 
young. 

Even before arrival here of himself and his parents, said Abel, a few 
other families had been ranching at the mouth of the canyon. Future site 
of the village first had come to the attention of pioneering Saints in 
October, 1858, as a citizens’ posse was combing the hills in search of 
Josiah Call and Samuel Brown, Fillmore men, who had been slain by 
Indians while returning to their homes from Salt Lake City. Situated on 
a tumbling stream at the mouth of a wooded canyon, the potential town- 
site commanded a good view over the wide desert valley to the west and 
northwest, and in reports it was noted as “a good camping place.” 


With founding of the town of Deseret, a year later, settlers at that 
place found it expedient to bunch their cattle and sheep in a community 
herd which was summer-pastured on the good grass lands at the mouth 
of Oak Creek Canyon, about 20 miles distant. In addition to its better 
grazing facilities, the high bench offered other definite advantages and a 
few of Deseret’s farmers began taking up residence at the canyon. 
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From early accounts it appears to have been Alvin Prows who 
broke the first land there, in 1865, and planted it to grain and fruit 
trees. Two years later, William Walker built a sawmill on the stream. 
The spring of 1868 saw half-a-dozen families farming at the canyon’s 
mouth, and in July, that same year, a townsite was surveyed. Each 
family wishing to settle in the new community was permitted to “draw” 
for a building site which was assigned to it upon filing of a claim at 
Fillmore and payment of $2.50 per lot. Among the 21 families who 
moved to Oak City from Deseret in the weeks immediately following, 
were the Henry Ropers. 

“First thing Dad did was make a dug-out for us to live in,” said Abel 
Roper. “Soon as he could get around to it, he took the earth removed 
from the dug-out, mixed water with it, molded adobe bricks, and built 
our first house . . . and there it stands!” 

With its exterior stuccoed and painted white and its interior neatly 
plastered, this original residence still formed the living room of the Roper 
home. Along with sheltering an expanding family, the old adobe had been 
the town’s first post office—a capacity it continued to fill for nearly a third 
of a century. “Dad, who was an iron and steelworker by trade, had 
opened a blacksmith shop and was doing a thriving business, but when 
the post office was established he was appointed to serve as postmaster,” 
said Abel. “So long as the mail came only once or twice a week he could 
handle both his shop and the office and for 30 years divided his time 
between the two places of business. After daily mail service was inaugu- 
rated, in 1898, Dad threw in the sponge. He said he couldn’t be bothered 
with keeping a post office open six days a week!” 

For the first half century of its life, Oak City was one of Utah’s most 
isolated settlements. Due to the terrible roads that prevailed for a number 
of years after founding of the town, only ox teams and heavy-wheeled 
wagons were used for freighting purposes and a full week was required 
for driving to Salt Lake City—a trip now covered by automobile in three 
hours! During winter months bobsleds were in general use, and a few 
dashing young blades owned two-horse sleighs and fancy harness festooned 
with little brass bells. 

Mail came by stagecoach to Fillmore, 25 miles distant, from which 
point it was carried to Oak City, once weekly, by horseback messenger. 
After the railroad was built through Leamington, the mail was routed to 
that place and came in twice weekly, but still by horseback. Not until 
1915 did anyone in town own an automobile. The nearest telegraph office 
was at Fillmore, and there were no telephones in town until 1909 when 
there was installed a mutually-owned line, wire for which was strung on 
cedar fenceposts. Due to this long-enforced isolation, Oak City became 
largely sufficient unto herself. As the town’s population included neither 
doctor or dentist, babies were delivered by midwives. Women of the 
village—including Abel’s mother, prim Mary Ann Roper—treated the 
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ailing with home remedies brewed from roots and leaves. Aching teeth 
were extracted by any man with a strong right arm, and any villager 
possessed of a fair education might find himself drafted to impart the 
Three R’s. 

From time of her founding, Oak City had a fondness for the light 
fantastic and public dances were used to celebrate any and all occasions. 
Gathering at the schoolhouse—where heat was supplied by a huge box 
stove, coal oil lamps provided light, and sperm candles were whittled 
over the rough plank floor to impart some degree of smoothness—citizens 
of all ages would whirl and docey-do to such music as the settlement 
provided. About 1884 the little foothill village organized a martial band 
composed of flutes, fifes, and drums, and by 1893 the town boasted a 
brass band. Although these tunesters played for any special occasion, it 
was on July 4 and July 24 that they came into their own. Despite the 
fact that Independence Day fell in the middle of “haying time,” busiest 
season of the year, it was always celebrated to the fullest. After a patriotic 
program in the morning, with plenty of inspired oratory and possibly a 
parade, there would be a full calendar of sports events in the afternoon 
and always a dance at night. 

“We had no fireworks, but since there was no restriction on gun- 
powder, “The Fourth’ was invariably a noisy occasion,” recalled Abe 
Roper. “That was back in the day when anvil salutes were in vogue. 
We'd pile a little gunpowder on Dad’s anvil and strike it with a hammer. 
Boy, oh boy! What a bang! One year, some of us boys conceived the 
idea of using giant powder and packing it in one of the holes in the 
anvil. When it exploded it blew the whole front end off the anvil! Only 
wonder is that it didn’t blow the roof off the blacksmith shop . . .” 

The anvil whose nose was sacrificed to patriotism still occupied its 
original stand in the old blacksmith shop that had stood on the rear of 
the Roper lot for more than 80 years. While village blacksmiths in this 
mechanized age are no longer overrun with work, Abel Roper still fired-up 
the old forge whenever he or a fellow townsman had a job of smithing 
to be done. Using an ancient leather bellows that should have been in 
a museum, he would fan the coals into white heat, shape a horseshoe, 
and slap it on the hoof of a protesting nag—displaying in that operation 
all the finesse bequeathed to him by a skilled parent who had learned 
about iron and steel while working in the famous Sheffield mills of England. 

“Blacksmithing has changed a lot in the last 75 years,” said Abe. 
“We used to take a straight piece of iron, heat it in the forge, hammer 
it on the anvil, bend it around, and make a horseshoe right from scratch. 
Nowadays, mail-order houses supply factory-made ’shoes to fit almost 
every size and shape of hoof. 

“Some of the horses and mules brought to us for shoeing were demons 
in disguise! No matter how many times they were shod they never 
seemed to appreciate the favor, and before we could fit ’em with shoes 
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PLATE 1—Josie Pearl, prospector 


in Nevada’s remote Black Rock 
Desert country, lived alone 100 
miles from the nearest town and 
claimed to be “nearly 100 years 
old.” 








— 
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PLATE 2 — At 93 years of age, 


Billy Bradfield, Sage of Scipio, 
Utah, was still putting in six full 
days work each week, and liked 
to dance and “kid with the 
women.” 


PLATE 3—Embracing many thousand acres of beetling cliffs, knife-slit 


gorges, and picturesquely-eroded formations similar to The Temple 
(below) Capitol Reef National Monument lies at the threshold of 
south-central Utah’s famous Wayne Wonderland, a wild region which 
earlier served as a stronghold for sundry outlaw bands, including Butch 


Cassidy’s “Wild Bunch.” 








PLATE 4—Photographed in 1952 when it was said to be the last of the 
original Pony Express stations then standing in Nevada, the Ruby 
Valley station (above) later collapsed and was razed by its owners. 
Instituted April 3, 1860, for rapid communication between the Eastern 
United States and the West, the Pony Express mail was discontinued 
upon completion of the Overland Telegraph line in October, 1861. 


PLATE 5—‘Uncle Billy” Rogers Trading Post, established in Ruby 
Valley in 1859 in this log building, is believed to have heen the first 
permanent dwelling erected by white men in what is now the eastern 
part of the State of Nevada (then Utah Territory.) Privately owned by 
a cattle rancher, the century-old structure is still in good condition and 
is used for storage purposes. 
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PLATE 6 — Hattie and Moroni PLATE 7—Albert Hubert, now a 


Myers, wed 64 years and _ resi- resident of Hurricane, Utah, is a 
dents of Minersville, Utah, for a third - generation descendant of 
combined total of 165 years, still southern Utah pioneers, — his 
liked “to get out into the hills.” grandfather having settled at 


Rockville in 1861. 


PLATE 8—Mt. Timpanogos, in Utah’s Wasatch Range, each July is the 
scene of a mass climb inaugurated in 1912 by the physical education 
department of Brigham Young University, at Provo, Utah. Assembling 
at Aspen Grove the evening before the scheduled ascent, hundreds of 
persons from children to octogenarians start up the trail soon after mid- 
night in an effort to reach the mountain’s 12,000-foot summit by sunrise. 





PLATE 9—Jacob Bastian, Danish 
emigrant who came to Utah with 
a Mormon handcart company in 
1857, lived to sire 31 children 
and to become one of the state’s 
outstanding citizens. 





PLATE 10—Fitting tribute to the 
Mormon handcart pioneers of the 
1850s, is. this symbolic family 
group by Sculptor Torlief Kna- 
phus, located in Temple Square, 
Salt Lake City. 


PLATE 11—When Jacob Hamblin, famous “Apostle in Buckskin,” built 
this large rubble-stone house at Santa Clara, Utah, for his plural wives, 
Rachel and Priscilla and their respective families, only two states west 
of the Rocky Mountains (Oregon and California) had been admitted 
to the Union, and threat of Indian attack still hung ominously over the 
land. Occupied continuously, the building is maintained in good repair. 





native daughter of Austin, Nev., 
recently won a long battle to save 
from demolition Nevada’s oldest 
Methodist Church building, 
erected at Austin in 1866. 
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PLATE 13 — Louis Lemaire en- 


gaged in the general merchandis- 
ing business at Battle Mountain, 
Nev., for more than 70 years and 
in that time learned a lot about 
Auman. nature. 


PLATE 14—As in days of the song-exploited Chisholm Trail, an Elko 


County (Nev.) buckeroo drags to the branding fire a protesting calf, 


followed by his concerned mother. 


Elko ships to market more beef 


cattle than are produced by any other county west of the Rockies, and 
since much of the land is maintained as “open range,’ round-up time 
continues to be the important event of the ranchman’s year. 
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PLATE 15 — Alice Hutchinson 
Western, born at old Fort Des- 
eret, in Millard County, Utah, 
had lived within three miles of 
her birthplace for most of her 87 
years. 





PLATE 16—Abel Roper, 85, vil- 
lage blacksmith at Oak City, 
Utah, inherited his log ‘smithy 
from his father who had estab- 
lished the business about 1868 
and taught his son the trade. 


PLATE 17—Hot summers and cold, snowy winters, skies of impossible 
blueness, mountainous lumps of milk-white clouds, and rough, rocky, 
dry hills rising abruptly from dry flats, characterize the countryside of 
southern and central Utah. As in this scene along Route 10 in Emery 
County, the steepest slopes of the hills are speckled with scrub junipers 
and nut-pines, with sagebrush and greasewood blanketing the flats. 








PLATE 18—Agnes Hodson, opal 
miner of Nevada’s famous Virgin 
Valley, is shown holding the 
world’s largest known precious 
opal—a_ magnificent gem taken 
from the Hodson’s mine in 1952. 








PLATE 19 — Dr. F. G. Tagert, 


relic collector of Austin, Nev., 
runs his expert eye over a broken 
section of a_ prehistoric Indian 
clay olla found in the vicinity 
of Palm Springs, California. 


PLATE 20—Vacant log cabins line the main street of Jarbidge, Nev., a 


mining camp which sprang into life following a spectacular gold dis- 
covery in that area. For several years the most important gold-produc- 
ing camp in the state, Jarbidge’s mines were still operating when closed 
by War Production Board Order in 1942. Since then the town has 
dwindled to a pleasantly quiet place inhabited by a few old timers. 
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PLATE 21—Traveling alone over PLATE 22—Old smelter chimneys, 
the sagebrush country, the author such as this at Newark Mills, 
cooks her meals on a campfire Nev., stand as silent reminders 
and sleeps under the stars. (Photo of the era when silver was queen 
self-taken with a timer device.) of the West. 


PLATE 23—One of the longest sustained manhunts in Western history 
was officially closed in 1940 when a small cave high in the precipitous 
wall of a canyon bordering the Colorado River, in southern Nevada, 
was found to contain the mummified corpse of Queho, halfbreed killer, 
who had been sought by lawmen of three states for 30 years. Discovery 
of the ‘breed’s sepulchre was made by an exploring prospector. 
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they’d invariably have to be thrown and tied. There was one farmer we 
always considered sort of a cheapskate,” chuckled the old man. “He had 
some of the meanest cayuses in the country; but since it isn’t too tough 
a job to put on the front shoes, he’d always do that much of the job 
himself. Then he’d bring his blasted critters to us to have the hind 
shoes put on!” 

“When I was a little girl coming home from school, we’d slip up 
to that south window and peek into the smithy,” recalled Mrs. Roper. 
“We'd see the sparks fiying, and Abel’s father hammering a piece of iron 
on that old broken-nosed anvil, and we’d think how wonderful it would 
be to work in such a place!” 

“Ever see a teakettle like that?” Abel nudged his shoe against a 
cast-iron vessel with a lid that swung aside instead of lifting. “Dad used 
it as a storage place for nuts and bolts, and I’ve gone on using it for the 
same purpose...” 

Immediately I could visualize that little iron teakettle in my own 
collection of historical relics! I had even selected mentally the spot where 
I would hang it for display—tright between an old railroad lantern and 
an iron stewpot—and the back of my neck was prickling in anticipation. 

“Have you ever thought of selling it and maybe buying a couple of 
89-cent teakettles for storing your nuts and bolts?” I inquired with the 
casual nonchalance of a good poker player. 

“Nope!” Abel Roper grinned but refused to pick up the cue. “Don’t 
b’lieve I have—and I don’t b’lieve I will! I like this little kettle for storing 
my nuts and bolts . . . See that ol’ box?” he shied a chip of wood at a 
container about a yard square. “Dad made it. Don’t remember what in 
tarnation he used it for. Don’t think I’ve ever used it for anything!” 

“Those sheds over there were built of lumber cut and milled in Oak 
Creek canyon,” said Abel’s wife of 57 years. 

“Yep!” nodded Abel. “Pit saws. One feller on top the log, another 
feller in the hole. Up and down, up and down, all day long. That was 
making lumber the hard way! Then came water-power and straight saws 
—‘Muleys’ we called ’em. Finally, water-power and circular saws. After 
that—boy, oh boy, we made the sawdust fly!” 

“Maybe she’d like to know about our trees, Dad,” suggested Mrs. 
Roper. 

“Trees? Oh, by golly—yes! Come around here,” said Abel, leading 
off briskly toward the front yard of their home. “Ever see a poplar like 
that? We’ve been told there’s not another one like it closer than 300 
miles! It was started from a cutting of a tree that grew down at 
the edge of the Sink. Folks around here called it ‘the Sink poplar.’ 
Figured maybe some Indians from a distance had been using a pole from 
this sort of tree for a travois, and when they left it there by the Sink, it 
took root and grew. 

“That red cedar in the middle of the lawn has a history, too. I was 
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working in the canyon one day when I noticed a little seedling cedar. I 
took it up carefully as I could and carried it home in my lunch bucket. 
It took hold and grew pretty well till a big branch fell on it and smashed 
it; then, just as it was beginning to recover from that mishap, a horse 
stepped on it and broke the top out of it. I figured it was about finished. 
Later ,when a sprout appeared on one side of it, we moved it over where 
it stands now and bent the sprout straight up. Well, y’ know, that sprout 
became the main tree—and it’s been growing ever since! Ever see a 
prettier cedar?” 

I never had. It was about 40 feet tall, its trunk thicker through than 
a man’s body, and the crown absolutely perfect in form. 

Before I left the Roper place, Abel insisted on giving me a bouquet 
of iris, sweet rock, yellow roses, painted daisies and barberry. I think it 
almost broke his heart when I wouldn’t permit him to give me an armload 
of his prize snowballs. 

“Mother and I sure would like for you to have some of these snow- 
balls,” said the old man wistfully. “They’re the nicest ones we ever grew 
—some of them measure 14 inches around!” 

When I explained that a roving reporter doesn’t have much of a way 
to keep cut flowers, and that I appreciated the thought as much as the 
deed, he nodded. “I see . . . Well, take these other flowers with you, 
anyhow. If you see someone in your travels, this afternoon, who seems 
down-hearted or in need of a little cheer, you can pass ’em along. Maybe 
they'll make someone a little happier. . .” 

Leaving Oak City I trailed back across the desert 13 miles to Delta, 
drove another 27 miles down to Holden, and a dozen miles farther to the 
small town of Scipio—tocale of the story I was scheduled to get next day. 
It was almost supper time when I got there. After engaging a room at the 
Antelope hotel, I carried in from my car my overnight bag and portable 
typewriter, and the bouquet of iris and sweet rock and yellow roses. The 
lady who owned the little hotel exclaimed over the flowers and said hers 
hadn’t done a bit of good that year. She found an aluminum pitcher and 
helped me arrange the bouquet, and I set it on my washstand where I 
could glance up and see it all through that evening as I wrote and typed 
the Oak City story. 

Next morning, after I had finished interviewing and photographing 
Scipio’s oldest inhabitant, and was checking out to leave for my next 
assignment at Salina, I gave Abel Roper’s bouquet to my landlady. 

She seemed very pleased to get it. 

She said she thought it was one of the prettiest bouquets she had ever 
seen. 


II 


Billy Bradfield, Sage of Scipio 


[x A PLEASANT GREEN VALLEY, in Millard County, Utah, sets 

the pleasant old town of Scipio. Beneath the mountainous trees flanking 
Scipio’s streets stand a few old homes and a few old stores and an old post 
office, and across the street from the post office sets an old log house. 
When strangers in town express interest in this place they are told it is 
“the old Ben Johnson home—the oldest building in Scipio.” 

“That house was built back in Injin times,” some Scipio sage is cer- 
tain to volunteer. Given even half a chance he will go on to point out 
the big second-floor room and will explain that this loft could be reached 
only by ladder and with receipt of word that the redskins were coming, 
all the women and children in town would hide in the loft and the ladder 
would be taken away until after the danger had passed. 

That the peace of this quiet old town was ever disturbed by the war 
cries of painted braves is hard to imagine, but Scipio had her beginning 
when Utah was young and life was precarious. 

Ben Johnson, builder of the old house and first settler in the valley 
where Scipio is located, had been born in England in 1830. Coming to 
Utah with the first wave of pioneering Saints, he had settled in Round 
Valley and in 1857 had been placed in charge of the Round Valley sta- 
tion on the new stage line between Salt Lake City and the fledgling settle- 
ments to the south. A top hand with horses, Ben soon earned a reputa- 
tion as one of the best station masters on the line. Whenever a passenger- 
laden stage came thundering out of the desert, dust from its churning 
wheels rising and rolling in a sullen yellow cloud and its horses hot and 
lathered and weary, Ben could be counted upon to have waiting a fresh 
six-horse team—their coats as glossy as curry-comb and brush could 
make them, and every ring and buckle in their harness shining like a gold 
coin! Not only passenger stages of the line that employed him, but heavy 
freight outfits and emigrant wagons were assured of hay, water, and rest, 
at Johnson’s station. 

As more settlers collected in Round Valley, a community named 
Graball was formed. In 1861, at suggestion of President Brigham Young, 
that name was changed to Scipio. The little settlement experienced the 
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usual griefs of pioneering but her troubles were not too serious until 
1866 when the Black Hawk Indian War began pressing uncomfortably 
near. After raiding the village and stealing cattle and horses on several 
occasions, war-minded redskins, on June 10, 1866, shot and killed two 
Scipio settlers—James R. Ivie and Henry Wright—and Ivie’s son sought 
redress by killing an old Indian named Panicari. With this action, diplo- 
matic relations reached the parting point and Scipio’s residents knew 
that their only hope of averting further tragedy was to build a strong fort 
and move their families into it. 

Dismantling their individual dwellings the townsmen used these logs 
to construct a uniform series of one-room houses, joined together with 
mud walls to form a hollow square. A school was established inside the 
fort, and Ann Martin—who subsquently would teach the small fry of 
Scipio for 30 years—became its instructor. With guards posted each 
night throughout that winter of 1866-67, the little colony escaped without 
additional loss of life or livestock. The following year found Indian 
affairs well enough settled that Scipio’s people felt justified in moving out 
of the fort. Again locating on their individual lots, they repossessed the 
“borrowed” logs from the fort and reconstructed their own dwellings. 
Of all these reconstructed buildings—according to the Sages of Scipio— 
the only one remaining is the old Johnson home, across from the postoffice. 

One day I was looking at old Ben’s house and thinking there was 
probably not a person living anywhere in the world who had helped to 
lay these logs, or had watched smoke first curling from this chimney, 
when a rotund, jolly-looking chap emerged from the post office and 
crossed the street to my side. 

“Quite a wreck, ain’t it?” he remarked brightly. 

“Why, I'd scarcely call it a wreck,’ I protested. “I think it’s a 
wonderful old relic!” 

“If it’s relics you’re looking for,” grinned the disparaging townsman, 
“how about me? I’m the oldest relic in Scipio!” 

Billy Bradfield — the self-asserted “relic” — lived in a comfortable 
brick house on one of Scipio’s shady back streets. He was a man who 
laughed heartily and often, read the Salt Lake Tribune, kidded with the 
women, liked to go to dances, and was still putting in six days’ work each 
week in his yard and garden. All of which wouldn’t have been so amazing 
except that Billy was 93 years of age! (Plate 2) 

“That’s right!” chuckled Billy. “I’m the oldest man in Scipio! Give 
me a few more years and I'll be the oldest man in Utah. Like one of my 
friends said the other day, ‘Billy, you damned old fool,’ he said, ‘if you 
don’t die pretty soon you won’t be down there even long enough to get 
resurrected!’ ” 

Born in England, Billy retained vivid memories of his childhood days 
in London and vicinity. After conversion of his family to the LDS faith, 
two of his elder brothers emigrated to Utah and his parents and their 
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other children were preparing to leave for America, when his father died. 


“It was several years, after that, before mother could get things in 
shape to leave England,” said the old man. ‘Although I was only a little 
tad I knew she was having a hard time to support us all, so I was forever 
taking odd jobs to earn a few pennies. I was hanging around the station, 
one afternoon, when a fancy lady traveler asked me to carry her satchel. 
It was big and heavy and about all I could tote. When we finally reached 
her place, away out in the country, she gave me three pence. It was dark 
by that time and I was scared to be out alone but I managed to overtake 
a hack going back to town and ran along in the road behind it, all the 
way, so I wouldn’t get lost . . . That was the last money I ever earned 
in England as mother and I, and my five brothers and sisters sailed soon 
afterward for America. 

“We made the trip in the sailing schooner, John Bright.” he recalled. 
“There were 760 of us on the ship—660 LDS converts, and 100 Gentiles. 
It was a terrible trip! We were on the water six weeks, and nearly all that 
while the sea was wild and stormy. The rigging was torn away, the masts 
were cracked and washed overboard, and many times it seemed as if the 
ship couldn’t possibly stay afloat. Everyone was sick and one woman died, 
leaving her husband and a flock of little children. I had never seen any- 
one buried at sea, so the ceremony impressed me deeply. They wrapped 
the dead woman’s body in a blanket, tied a weight to her feet, and laid 
her in a smooth, coffin-shaped box, open at one end. After the captain 
had read the burial service, the box was tilted and the woman’s body slid 
out and over the rail, and into the water. Ill never forget how one of 
my sisters and I ran to the rail and looked down and watched the bubbles 
coming to the surface...” 

Arrived at New York Harbor, the Bradfields and their fellow Saints 
were herded into cattle cars for the train trip to Laramie City, Wyoming, 
then the farthest Western point on the Union Pacific. “We were ten days 
traveling from New York to Laramie,” said Billy. “The cars were so 
crowded folks could scarcely sit down, or lie down; there was little food 
or water, and we were often sidetracked as long as 24 hours at a time.” 

At Laramie, the emigrants were met by wagons and teams outfitted 
by the struggling Utah settlements and sent East to provide transporta- 
tion for Utah-bound Saints. “John Murdock, of Beaver, was elected 
captain of the wagon train, and Joe Rogers, of Fillmore, drove the wagon 
in which we rode,” recalled Billy Bradfield. “Soon as we arrived at Salt 
Lake, mother gained an audience with Brigham Young and asked where 
he would advise her to settle. President Young suggested Fillmore, and 
we arrived there in September, 1868, when I was nine years old .. .” 

After a long search for a place to live, Mrs. Bradfield and her brood 
eventually found a two-room adobe house. “There was no stove in the 
house, but we were glad enough to cook on the fireplace—when there was 
anything to cook! Mother wasn’t skilled in any profession but we had 
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to have money to live, so she began taking in washings. She didn’t even 
have a washboard—had to rub the garments clean between her knuckles. 


“I never had gone to school but mother thought I should have an edu- 
cation, so she enrolled me in a day school taught by Birdie Pratt Robinson, 
of Fillmore. I attended for three months, and then didn’t go any more. 
Mrs. Robinson met me on the streets, one day, and asked why I had 
stopped attending classes. I told her that before I would see my mother 
take in washing to pay my way, I would do without an education. She 
thought I shouldn’t drop my studies and said if I would come early each 
day, sweep the schoolhouse, cut wood for the fireplace and kindle the fire, 
she would teach me without charge. I tried this arrangement for six weeks 
but it seemed to me there was too much time wasted in singing and playing 
games. I figured I could help my mother more by taking odd jobs, so I 
never went to school again. My sisters and I took any sort of work we 
could find. Many a day we stripped cane at the molasses mill. We worked 
from sun-up to dark and were paid at the rate of one-half gallon of mo- 
lasses per day to each of us. We figured this was helping quite a bit, 
because this was the only sweetening we had. Mother used it on the 
table, in her baking, and for preserving fruit.” 

So life went on for the Bradfields—a never-ending struggle. At the 
age of 21 years, Billy married a Fillmore girl—Elizabeth Black—and they 
moved to Deseret where Gilbert Webb and Wise Croft were engaged in 
building the Deseret dam. Billy worked on the dam; later, on the first 
grain binder brought to Deseret. He cut hay, worked in lumber camps, 
molded adobe bricks, and cooked for cattle ranches and freighting outfits. 
“TI never received higher wages than a dollar a day, and sometimes only 
my board . . . but I never turned down an honest job that offered a 
square meal!” said Billy. “Lots of times I had to take my pay in produce 
—even in hay.” 

Saving their money, literally a penny at a time, Billy and Elizabeth 
eventually accumulated enough to move to Scipio and buy a small farm. 
“We built our house and corrals, and laid out and fenced our fields .. . 
just in time to lose everything when the Scipio dam broke, Feb 28, 1886! 
At two o’clock in the morning I loaded my wife and two baby sons in 
a lumber wagon and took them to her father’s home. Except for the 
wagon and the one team of horses that drew it, everything we had worked 
so hard to acquire, was swept away .. .” 

After the waters subsided and the dam was rebuilt, larger and stronger 
than before, Billy Bradfield and his wife reestablished themselves at Scipio. 
There they accepted their rightful share of community and church labors, 
and reared a family of ten children. Mrs. Bradfield had been dead several 
years when I visited Billy, in 1952, and he and a widowed daughter, 
Verna Lemmon, were making their home together. When I asked Billy 
for his secret formula on how to live past the 90-year mark, the old man 
shook his head. 
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“It’s no secret!” he declared brightly. “It’s very simple! Just don’t 
die before then! And keep busy! Folks rust out—they don’t wear out! 
Hard work, alone, don’t kill anybody. If it did, ’'d have been dead 80 
years ago! I don’t claim to have set the world afire, but I always made 
an honest living for my wife and family—and I figure that’s pretty good 
for a kid who grew up without either a father or an education. 

“And you mark my words,” said Billy Bradfield, wagging a fierce fore- 
finger in front of my nose. “I’m going to be the oldest man in Utah... 
if I live long enough!’’* 


*In the late autumn of 1956, while cutting wood and clearing his fields for winter, 
Billy Bradfield contracted a severe cold which led to his death on November 28, at 
the age of 97 years. According to his daughter, Mrs. Lemmon, his memory re- 
mained good and he talked brightly with friends and relatives until dropping into 
a last, peaceful sleep, about three hours before his death. 


I2 


A Man, a Dog and a Bottle of Water 


S aceprest COUNTRY is a hard, uncompromising land. At the 

same time, it’s an honest land where folks aren’t ashamed of deep- 
down feelings and a man isn’t thought eccentric because he kisses his 
mother in public, or sees beauty in a tiny flower, or loves a burro. For that 
reason, the two incidents related in this chapter may appear ludicrous to 
cafe society . . . but theyll be understood by every person who knows 
the desert and speaks the heart-language of its men. 


Uncle Billy Doyle and his little dog, Paddy, were familiar figures in 
southern Nye County, Nevada, where the old man owned a small mining 
claim in the vicinity of Johnnie, now a ghosttown. To finance development 
of this claim, Uncle Billy sometimes found it necessary to accept outside 
employment. One such occasion found him trudging south, his few be- 
longings on his back and Paddy trotting faithfully at his heels. 

The trip was long and hot. Paddy, like his owner, was old. Result 
was that shortly after Uncle Billy found work in one of the mines near 
Searchlight, 130 miles from Johnnie, the little dog succumbed to general 
infirmities. 

To bury Paddy where he had died was unthinkable to Uncle Billy— 
the little animal must be taken home to the bleak mining claim where the 
two of them had passed so many years. Quitting his new-found job, the 
old man wrapped the dog’s body in several thicknesses of burlap and 
started on the long, weary trip back to Johnnie, the dead dog heavy in 
his arms. 

After the animal had been buried in proper fashion, Uncle Billy 
devoted weeks of labor to the construction of an elaborate monument 
to mark Paddy’s last resting place. Composed of stone, ores, and intric- 
ately-fashioned wooden scroll work, the tomb was further decorated by 
a circlet of fancy bottles mounted on small sticks. 


Years have passed since all this happened and Uncle Billy Doyle has 
long since joined his four-footed companion in death. But the strange 
monument he built still bears testimony to one desert man’s love for a 
faithful little dog. 


A MAN, A DOG, AND A BOTTLE OF WATER aS 


The other man who figures in this chapter, lived on the fringe of the 
Great Salt Desert, in a dismal little shack beaten upon by searing winds 
and a heat almost beyond endurance. It was about noon when I stopped 
there to ask directions to a mine where I hoped to get a story. The old 
man invited me to share his meal. As we sat eating, my gaze fell on a pint 
whiskey flask that occupied a little niche in the wall over the table. I 
thought the clear fluid it contained might be the preservative agent for 
some natural history specimen; yet, no specimen was visible. 

It was none of my business, of course, but I finally asked if the bottle 
contained alcohol. 

The old man shook his head and smiled. “It’s only snow water. . .” 

The words were spoken half depreciatingly; but now, as he contem- 
plated the flask, a new light was born in those desert-faded eyes. 

“Guess maybe you won’t understand,” he went on. “—-Comin’ from 
places where there’s lots of water. Me, I’m a desert man. I’ve lived here 
at the edge of the salt flats close on 30 years. It’s my life. I like it. But 
I reckon ev’ry man has his bad days when he loses faith in ’most every- 
thing, and sometimes I can’t help wonderin’ if all there is to life or the 
Hereafter is just heat and wind, and alkali and drought. When I get to 
feelin’ like that I get mean and cantankerous . . . and that ain’t good for 
a man’s soul. Then’s when I come in my shack and shut the door on the 
desert, and sit down in front of that bottle of water and just look at it. 

“T can look into it and see things you probably can’t see—like blue 
mountain lakes edged with wild iris. I can see cold brooks leapin’ over 
waterfalls and windin’ through clover meadows, and God’s good rain 
fallin’ on thirsty fields...” 

For the space of a dozen heart beats there was no sound in the cabin 
save the desert wind, wailing across the salt flats and whistling around 
the door and rattling the windows. And then, the old man was speaking, 
again. 

; “I can look in that bottle of water and see all the reassurance I need 
of a better life to come,” he said softly. “I guess you might call it my 
churches; 
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Pioneer Mill in Paradise Valley 


HE OLD TOWN of Paradise Valley, Nevada, was even more quiet 
than usual. The only persons visible on main street were a couple 
of cowpunchers who were squatted on their heels, talking. One of them 
was drawing some sort of diagram in the street dust. A pinto pony, 
saddled and bridled, drowsed in the shade of a cottonwood tree, and 
half-a-block down the street a big dog was in conference with a little dog. 
Two gasoline stations were closed—one temporarily, according to 
the sign on its door, and the other permanently—and the only gas pump 
I could see that appeared to be capable of operation was situated in front 
of a saloon. When 15 minutes’ waiting beside this pump had brought no 
response, I climbed out of my dusty car and started in search of a salesman. 
Stepping into the cool, half-darkened asylum of the barroom, I could 
smell men and horses and beer and tobacco and leather boots—but the 
only occupant of the place, at that moment, was a fat bartender who 
glanced up questioningly at my approach. 

“Who takes care of the gas tank?” I asked. 

Over the man’s face passed a look of repulsion followed by inexpres- 
sible weariness and resignation. Not until he had finished polishing a shot 
glass, squinted at it critically from several angles and set it on the back 
bar, did he speak. 

“Reckon I do,” he said, starting to polish another glass. “Why? You 
want gas?” 

When I admitted that was the general idea he finished polishing the 
glass, gave the bar a slow swipe, and dried his hands on the bar towel. 
Then, heaving a big sigh, he squeezed out from behind the bar, waddled 
heavily through the door and out to the pump, and took down the hose. 
I said he could fill the tank, and that the car probably needed a quart of oil. 

“Oh, no!” groaned the Unhappy Bartender. ‘Not oil, too!” While he 
went back inside for a rag to wipe the dip-stick I filled the radiator; and 
after he had emptied the oil into its proper receptacle, put on the cap, 
and closed the hood back in place, I asked how to find the Silver State 
flour mill. 

“Oh, good grief, lady 


y? 


groaned the barman. “I’ve given you gas and 
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oil and water—now, please go away! Don’t ask me how to find the Silver 
State mill. Ask Joe, yonder—he can tell you!” 

The man indicated as “Joe,” had arrived on the scene a few moments 
earlier, and was lounging against the door frame. He was tall and thin 
and comfortable-looking, and maybe 60-odd. Sure, he could tell me how 
to reach the old mill; but was my business with the mill or with its owner, 
John Birnie? 

“Tf it’s Birnie you want to see,” said Joe, “he’s in the back room here, 
playing poker. He’d be glad to stop and talk to you, I’m sure.” 

When I said I wanted to see the mill and get some pictures of it, Joe 
told me how to find it—a rather complicated set of directions interlaced 
with “second gates,” and “cattle guards,” and “quite a ways,” in one 
direction, and “not so far,” in another. 

“Marge Birnie’ll be glad to show you around the place,” said Joe. 
“She’s a fine little woman...” 

After taking several wrong turns and getting steered back on the right 
road again—once by a six-year-old cowpuncher who said he was spending 
the summer with his Uncle Dave, and once by a fellow who was mending 
a saddle in the yard of a big white house—I finally found myself driving 
down a long, straight lane bordered by enormous shade trees. A small 
sparkling stream of water danced beside the road. Horses and cattle were 
grazing in a green meadow on the right, and on the left was an old orchard 
of apples and pears and other fruit. At the end of the lane I could see 
a huge stone house, and some other stone buildings, and across the side 
of one building was a fading sign: 


SILVER STATE FLOUR MILE 


The woman who answered my rap at the door of the big stone house 
was young and pleasant, and nice looking, and her face and arms were 
smudged with flour. She said she was Marjorie Birnie, John Birnie’s wife, 
and she’d be glad to show me through the old mill if I'd wait till she got 
her bread in the oven to bake. Meanwhile, wouldn’t I come in the house 
and we could visit, and maybe Id like a glass of ice-cold buttermilk and 
some graham crackers? 


For most city dwellers the business of buying a ranch is about as 
uncertain as a trip to the moon, but few pavement pilgrims ever had a 
ranch-buying experience more unusual than that of John and Marge Birnie. 
Formerly engaged in the construction business in Los Angeles, the Birnies 
were completely weary of urban life with its ever-increasing congestion 
and obligations; like millions of folks in similar positions, however, there 
hadn’t seemed to be much they could do about it. And then one night, at 
a party, the talk drifted to “little places in the country,” and one of the 
guests mentioned a badly-run-down ranch he had heard of that summer 
while transacting business in Humboldt County, Nevada. The Birnies, 
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instantly, were all attention, but their friend could give them no more 
particulars. He didn’t know the name of the ranch, nor the identity of its 
owner; he hadn’t the slightest idea if it could be bought. He knew only 
that it had an appealing look and that it was located six miles northeast 
of a little town called Paradise Valley. That was enough for the Birnies. 
Morning found them in their car, headed toward a vague destination, 700 
miles to the north. 

It almost seemed as if Destiny had hold of their steering wheel, be- 
cause the Angelenos drove unerringly to the property described by their 
friend. Although the month was December and the old ranch was buried 
deeply in snow, the Californians took one look and knew this was the 
place they wanted for their future home. Before their return to Los 
Angeles, the purchase had been consummated. 

In burning their financial and social bridges behind them, the Birnies 
acquired 1000-odd acres of mountains, canyons, cliffs and pastureland, 
a cascading trout stream, several fruit orchards, acres of corrals and 
assorted cattle, a defunct gold mine or two, and a number of huge stone 
buildings dating from the 1860s and ’70s. But the biggest surprise was 
yet to come. Not until several weeks after taking possession did the 
Birnies discover that the largest of these stone structures had housed 
one of the first flour mills in the state of Nevada, and that several hundred 
tons of complicated water-powered milling machinery still was in place! 
Inquiry among old timers of the region disclosed that the mill had been 
built more than 80 years before, and that the last person to operate it had 
been Lorenzo Recanzone who had purchased it in the 1880s. When John 
Birnie learned that Mr. Recanzone was still alive he prevailed upon the 
old man to visit the mill. 

Walking through its ghostly, cobwebbed aisles, the aged miller paused 
now and again to brush accumulated dust layers from machinery which 
had stood silent and idle over many years. 

“It was one of the finest mills in the country, in its day,” he declared 
proudly, at last. “What’s more, it’s still a good mill!” 

“You mean it could be operated?” John Birnie exclaimed incredulously. 

“Why, of course it could!” said Recanzone. “Replace a part or two 
and it would run as good as the day it was built!” 

During the winter that followed — 1948-49 — John dismantled the 
milling machinery, and after cleaning and reassembling it, found that 
Recanzone had been right. Only one bearing in the entire ponderous mass 
had been found to be defective. With that part replaced and the water 
from Martin’s Creek turned into the turbine, the ancient belts began 
moving stiffly on their tracks, gears and pulleys shuddered and began to 
turn, and all the complicated paraphernalia of the fine old flour mill 
again started functioning! 

Sending away for books on milling, John learned the rudiments of 
a trade already old in the day of the Pharaohs, and the mill soon was 
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producing both coarsely-ground breakfast cereal and wholewheat flour. 
Ground with waterpower and millstones, and packaged with the healthful 
wheat-germ still intact, products bearing the “Old Mill” brand gained 
quickly in favor. By close of the first year of operation, the line had been 
placed in dozens of stores throughout the Intermountain West, and mail 
orders were almost swamping the capacity of the plant, where three tons 
of grain constituted an eight-hour run. 

Learning to operate the ancient machinery was a major adventure in 
itself, but the Birnie’s greatest fascination had come from delving into 
the early history of the mill. After talking to dozens of old timers of the 
area, searching 80-year-old files of the Humboldt Register, and perusing 
reams of yellowed correspondence. and record books, they had pieced 
together the story. 

Original idea behind the mill’s establishment, it seemed, was to provide 
a bulwark against hunger. 

Following discovery of the Comstock Lode at Virginia City, as well 
as gold and silver in many other locations in Nevada in the early 1860s, 
the resultant influx of miners and others had brought about a serious food 
problem. Flour, wagon-freighted over the high mountains from California, 
sold at $16 to $22 per hundredweight; and even at these exorbitant 
prices, frequently was unprocurable. According to old accounts, the 
winter of 1865-66 was so severe that for weeks at a time it was impossible 
for freight teams to negotiate the high mountain passes, and many settlers 
and miners, as a result, went actually hungry. 

Determined to prevent another such period of near-famine, residents 
of Paradise Valley launched a campaign to acquire a flour mill for the 
processing of grain produced in the valley. At a mass meeting held at 
Willow Point, in September, 1866, one Charley Adams offered to build 
a first class flour mill if settlers of the area would agree to plant not less 
than 1500 acres of grain and pledge him their patronage for a minimum 
of three years, at one-sixth toll for grinding. The proposal was accepted 
and the following summer found the valley carpeted by 1300 acres of 
wheat and 1100 acres of barley. By autumn of that year, Adams’ freight 
teams were hauling lumber for the mill from Honey Lake Valley, in 
California. 

Meeting in December, 1867, at the mouth of Martin Canyon, settlers 
for miles around participated in the mill raising. Concerning that notable 
event, the Paradise Valley correspondent for the Humboldt Register, of 
Unionville, wrote: 

“Notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, the flour mill was 
raised without accident or anything occurring to mar the general good 
feeling which prevailed. After the raising, all partook of an excellent 
dinner prepared by order of Mr. Adams. All the machinery of the 
mill is upon the ground, and I am assured by the millwright that in six 
weeks from this time will be making flour.” 
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Unfortunately, the prediction contained in that last sentence came 
near to bringing disaster upon the entire county. 

Desiring to support the local mill with their full patronage, merchants 
of Humboldt City, Dun Glen, Star City and Unionville, ordered only 
enough “outside” flour to see them through until anticipated completion 
of the Adams’ mill. But, like many present-day contractors, the mill- 
wright had been too optimistic, and when the prophesied six weeks had 
passed and supplies of imported flour were exhausted, the mill still had 
not gone into production. Once again it was midwinter, blizzards were 
howling across the mountain summits and the high passes were closed to 
freighters. The result was another long period of near-famine, during 
which some families made bread from grain pounded to powder on primi- 
tive Indian metates, others laboriously grinding their flour in hand-powered 
kitchen coffee mills. 

Even with the mill at last nearing completion, one final misfortune 
came to delay the process of production. Seriously overloaded with stored 
grain, the entire upper floor of the structure gave way, sending hundreds 
of tons of material crashing downward through the second floor into the 
basement. The milling machinery, fortunately, was little damaged; repairs 
were made with all possible haste, and the mill went to work in April, 
1868. 

That this was an event heralded with the joy ordinarily reserved for 
state occasions, is shown by a news dispatch from Dun Glen.* 


“Our quiet and peaceful community was thrown into a state of 
excitement yesterday by the firing of minute guns. Thinking something 
was up, politically or otherwise, we hastened to the locality from whence 
the thunder came, and learned that McWilliams & Co., merchants, had 
received from G. A. Middleton at Willow Point, some new flour from 
Adams’ mill at Paradise Valley; and as this was the first flour ever 
made in Humboldt County, and none of that staple has been in the 
market for the past few weeks, the firm fired a salute in honor of its 
arrival. The flour was distributed among our people and all wished 
success to the Adams mill.” 

Soon hotels, ranches, and mining camp grocers throughout the state 
were sending their freight wagons for flour from the Adams mill, and 
with this development was born a wide-open market for all garden truck, 
fruit, honey and poultry, that settlers of Paradise Valley could produce. 
Several large orchards were established—J. B. Merchant, alone, in 1868, 
planting 1000 fruit trees and large numbers of currant and gooseberry 
bushes. Fruit not sold in its fresh state was dried for winter use, and all 
found ready sale. 

In clearing accumulated litter from the mill, the Birnies found old 
records showing that A. W. Sewell of Tuscarora was one of the mill’s 


*Humboldt Register, April 14, 1868. 
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original customers following its opening, 83 years before. From that first 
small store in the old mining town—now a ghosttown—the Sewell enter- 
prise had expanded to become Nevada’s largest grocery chain, and since 
reactivation of the mill again had become a large buyer of its water-ground 
products. Among others who carried charge accounts at the mill had been 
the famous cattle-baronry of Miller & Lux, whose holdings once spread 
like a blanket from Sacramento to Salt Lake. 

In the company ledger, for the year 1899, were prices guaranteed to 
bring goose-pimples to any bargain-hunting housewife of today. Flour 
was bringing two cents a pound; sausage, 12 cents; lard and bacon, 10 
cents, and eggs, 20 cents a dozen. Roosters were 40 cents each; hogs 
were billed at $2.50, regardless of weight; and dressed beef was a nickel 
a pound. 

Even aside from its historical aspects, the old mill would have been 
of prime interest if only for the perfection of its construction, its flawless 
stone work, and wooden work wrought by expert cabinet makers. To 
duplicate the building as it stood, contractors had told the Birnies, would 
be virtually impossible—the high quality manifest in its workmanship 
having become virtually a lost art. Were it to be reproduced, using 
cheaply-made cement blocks in place of hand-quarried stone, and com- 
mon carpenter labor instead of cabinet makers for interior finishing, the 
present cost, builders had estimated, would be around $65,000. 

Since purchasing the ranch four years earlier, the Birnies and their 
two children, Ann, then 13, and Johnny, 11, had become about as self- 
sufficient as human beings can be. In addition to cattle and sheep they 
raised geese, turkeys, ducks, chickens and pheasants, while great flocks 
of wild quail nested in the thickets. 

“Ann and Johnny bring in all the trout we can eat,” declared Marge 
Birnie, ‘““and we can shoot deer from our kitchen window!” 

Due to the northerly latitude and high elevation the growing season 
at Paradise Valley is short and the nights too cold for corn. Otherwise, 
the Birnie’s garden produced almost every root and herb known to seed 
catalogs. From the gnarled old trees in their several orchards they har- 
vested each summer large quantities of apples, pears, peaches, apricots 
and cherries. Asparagus and mushrooms grew wild along the creek; they 
milled all their own flour from grain raised on the place, and the hills were 
full of fireplace wood—free for the cutting! 

“For city folks who scarcely knew a pitchfork from a parsnip, we figure 
we’re just about the world’s luckiest humans,” said Marge. 

After she had showed me through the old mill, and through a stone 
“spring house” where crocks of sweet milk and cream and buttermilk 
and big pans of fresh eggs were kept cool and fresh by means of an ice- 
cold stream of water that ran through the building day and night, she 
suggested I might like to drive up Martin Creek. “On the hillside west 
of the creek you can see the stone retaining wali of an old freight road 
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built in the early days by Chinese coolie labor. There’s the ruins of an 
old mill there, too—and you might like to go on up to the gorge. . .” 

Following her directions, I found the old Chinese wall and mill foun- 
dations; and after I had finished prowling around these places, I started 
on up the canyon, afoot. The way became rougher and rockier, the 
stream larger; the mountains pinched together, and the canyon grew cool 
and dark. Eventually I reached a place where the walls of the gorge 
towered upward almost sheer and the stream extended all the way across. 
Since the current was strong and the water too cold for wading, there was 
nothing I could do but turn back. 

Reaching the point where the canyon road ended, I saw parked there 
a green pickup. A man, standing on the bank looking down at the water, 
glanced up and grinned. 

“Figured I’d find you here,” he said. 

It was Joe, the fellow who had told me how to get to Birnies. He said 
the rest of his name was Davis, and that he was water commissioner of 
Humboldt County. 

“T had to come out to Birnies on business, and when Marge said you’d 
walked up this way, I figured you might like to catch a ride back .. .” 

But before we started back to the ranch, we sat down on the running 
board of Joe’s pickup and got to talking. Joe had lived around Paradise 
Valley 35 years and knew a lot about the old mining camps of that 
region—Spring City, and Queen City, and National. Our talk turned 
to shootings and road agents, and gradually veered around to important 
bandits of years past. 

“I met Jesse James’ brother, Frank, one time,” said Joe Davis. “You 
don’t believe that, do you?” 

“Sure, I believe it,’ I said. “Why should you bother to tell me you’d 
met Frank James if you hadn’t met him?” 

“Yeah,” nodded Joe. “But folks around here don’t believe I met him. 
They just say, ‘Frank James, hell! How would you ever meet Frank 
James?’ ” 

“How did you meet him?” I inquired, figuring that was my cue. 

Opening a jackknife big enough to stab a bull, Joe Davis picked up 
a pine twig and began shaping its end to a sharp smooth point. 

“I grew up in Missouri when everybody still was talking about Jesse 
and Frank James and their train robbings and bank holdups and other 
exploits,” he said, after a time. “Jesse already had been killed and Frank 
was on the road with some Wild West show; but folks still talked about 
them both as if they were the greatest pair of men Missouri ever produced! 

“When I was about 16 years old, I decided it was time I was seeing 
more of the world than I could see from the hind-end of a plow—so I 
ran away from home. Went up to Chicago. I sorta alternated between 
doing odd jobs and going hungry; and one day I heard that Frank James’ 
show was in town. I went down to the show lot and was hanging around 
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thinking how wonderful it would be to travel with a show like that, when 
a small, dark-eyed man came up and said, ‘Howdy!’ and asked me where 
I was from, and what my name was, and what I was doing in Chicago. 
After I had told him these things I asked if it was true that the great Frank 
James was with this show, and he said, ‘That’s right!’ 

““Gosh!’ I said, ‘I reckon I'd rather see Frank James than any other 
man in the whole world! Do you think if I managed to scare up enough 
money to buy a ticket I might be able to see him—even at a distance?’ 

“Well, son,’ the fellow said, ‘I’d like to have you see our show—I 
think you’d enjoy it. But if all you want is to see Frank James you'd better 
save your money—because I’m Frank James .. .’ 

“He shook hands with me and said if I ever got back to Missouri 
that I should tell the folks down there hello for him, and I said I sure 
would. I guess that was the biggest thrill of my life—talkin’ to Frank 
James and shakin’ hands with him—and now when I tell about it, nobody 
around here will believe me.” 

“T believe you,” I said. 

“Yeah?” Joe Davis looked up from the pine branch he had whittled 
to anubbin. “You do, eh? 

“Say, by the way—” jumping to his feet he threw a quick glance 
toward the Western skyline where the sun had disappeared half an hour 
before. “We better get back to the ranch. Marge said you’re going to 
stay with them tonight; and she asked me to stay for supper. She’s having 
fried chicken, and new potatoes, and a cherry pie, and stuff. I think we 
better be getting back...” 

I thought so, too. 


14 


The Lady Who Wouldn't 
Be Photographed 


RANDMA DARROUGH lived in Big Smoky Valley between 

Austin and Tonopah, Nevada, where she was mistress of a cattle 

ranch operated by three of her sons. Because she had lived in Nye County 

so long that she had become an institution almost like the Toiyabe Moun- 

tains or the Reese River, half the folks in Big Smoky had told me I should 
talk with her—that she could give me a good story. 

That was why, one morning, I turned off the highway at the Darrough 
mail box, drove down the lane past the Darrough family cemetery and 
on to the old Darrough Ranch house-—a dark, rambling structure, built 
of adobe bricks, and rock and heavy timbers. In its living room, in a large 
rocking chair by a sunny east window, I found the little queen mother of 
the Darrough Ranch—90 years of age, almost as fragile as an apple 
blossom, and all prettied-up in a black dress with a white lace collar. 
Sitting primly straight on her thin white hair was an old-fashioned black 
straw hat with a blue velvet rose. 

I said I was a writer for Desert Magazine and Salt Lake Tribune, and 
had been told that she could give me some valuable information concern- 
ing the early days in Nye and Lander Counties. 

The old lady smiled brightly and with her tiny, thin hand patted a 
leather hassock at her feet. ‘Sit down, child,” she invited. “I like news- 
paper people. I was a newspaper woman, myself, you know. I learned 
to set and distribute type in the office of the Reese River Reveille, at 
Austin, nearly 80 years ago. When I started working for the Reveille I 
was paid $2.50 a week and it was the proudest day of my life when I 
took my first week’s salary home to my mother who was a widow with 
two younger children to support. Before I quit the Reveille, I was being 
paid $15 a week—a good wage, in those days, even for a man. . .” 

Grandma, I learned, had been born Laura Stebbins, a daughter of 
Charles and Helen Stebbins, who owned a prosperous plantation near 
Florence, Alabama, and employed many Negro slaves. With the South 
torn by war, the Stebbins family joined a Westbound wagon train, when 
Laura was about a year old, and with other friends and neighbors traveled 
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overland to a site on the Humboldt River, near Battle Mountain, Nevada 
Territory. There her father established a trading post to serve California- 
bound emigrants. As a formerly-successful farmer, however, he was not 
long satisfied to remain away from the soil and soon acquired the present 
Grass Valley Ranch, northeast of Austin. As this latter place was boom- 
ing and the Comstock Lode, at Virginia City, was enmeshed in its first 
bonanza days, it would have been an apathetic man who wouldn’t have 
wished to cut himself in on the big profits being made all around him. 
As a consequence, Charlie Stebbins invested heavily in the Comstock 
mines with the unfortunate result that he lost everything—close to $100,- 
000 slipping through his fingers in only a few months’ time. 

Giving up the Grass Valley Ranch the family removed to Austin 
where Laura’s father took a job in the county recorder’s office and in a 
desperate effort to win back at least part of his mining losses, began 
gambling heavily and habitually. And, of course, he always lost. As any 
gambler will tell you, scared money doesn’t stand a ghost of a chance. 

Laura Stebbins was about 11 years old when her father died, leaving 
nothing but a widow, three small children, a small house, and a mountain 
of debts. Mrs. Stebbins began taking boarders to support the family, and 
soon as Laura finished the “intermediate” department of the Austin school, 
she began working in the composing room of the Reveille. 

“We lived very near to the house of Dr. and Mrs. Wixom and one of 
my dearest girlhood friends and schoolmates was their daughter, Emma, 
who was three years older than I,” said Grandma Darrough. “Even as 
a young girl, Emma had a good voice. She sang in the choir of the 
Methodist church, at Austin, and from our house we could hear her 
practicing scales, hour after hour. She later became the world-famous 
prima donna, Emma Wixom Nevada, likely the greatest woman singer 
of her day .. <7 

Sometime in the 1880s, Laura and her younger brother, John, together 
with their mother, removed to a small ranch near the mouth of Jefferson 
Canyon, on the east side of Big Smoky. It was Grandma’s belief that 
while living at this place her brother had been first to discover and profit 
from the great placer gold deposit which, years later, would spark the 
boom at Round Mountain, a few miles to the south. 

“John and another young man panned $900 worth of free gold in only 
five days time; and since they had no means of cyaniding it, they prob- 
ably lost that much again. Yet,” said Grandma Darrough with a little 
gesture of exasperation, “those silly boys did nothing about it — they 
thought they had found a pocket and worked it out! They should have 
had sense enough to know that where there was that much gold, there 
was certain to be more...” 

In time, Laura Stebbins became the wife of Jimmy Darrough and 
moved to the old Hot Springs Ranch in Big Smoky—the present Darrough 
Ranch. According to Grandma, it was the third ranch established in the 
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valley—only the two Schmidtlein places near the mouth of Kingston 
Canyon, having been settled earlier. Even before the first white men 
came to Nevada the present Darrough ranch had been a popular place 
with Indians who had come from miles around to soak-out their aches 
and pains in the big spring which, on that morning of my visit, was 
bubbling and churning and steaming and carrying-on a few yards from the 
Darrough’s front door. 

“As you probably know,” said Grandma, proudly, “John Charles 
Fremont, the explorer, spent part of the winter of 1845 encamped near 
this spring. When I first came here there was living at the ranch an old 
Shoshone Indian, Johnny Wooley, who told me he was about six years 
old when Fremont and his party came into the valley. Because these Indians 
had never seen white men they were very curious about the strangers and 
decided to send three of their number to investigate. When Mr. Fremont 
welcomed these delegates cordially—giving them flour and meat and 
calico and other material, without attempting to hold them captive or 
harm them—other members of the Indian band traipsed down to the 
palefaces’ camp. Johnny remembered that Mr. Fremont handed him a 
stick of barber-pole candy—the first candy he had seen—and showed him 
how to eat it. The Indians then helped Fremont build a rock cabin about 
12 feet square, in which he and his party spent the winter. 


“The cabin stood many years. We used it for storing various things. 
Lots of folks came to see it and everyone spoke of it as ‘Fremont’s Cabin.’ 
Finally it fell into such bad repair I had it torn down and used the rocks 
in building the foundation of our swimming pool. . .” 


After making one of the first important discoveries in what was to 
become the mining camp of Manhattan, Jimmy Darrough sold out for 
$25,000 and with proceeds of the sale built the immense 18-bedroom 
Darrough Ranch house, using as its nucleus an old rock house built in 
1863. It was here Laura Stebbins Darrough gave birth to seven sons. 


“T wanted a little girl, so much,” she smiled. “Each time one of the 
babies was born, I’d ask the midwife, ‘Is it a little girl, this time?’ But it 
never was—it was always a big, strong, strapping boy . . .” 


After the death of her husband, Mrs. Darrough began developing and 
commercializing the big spring and soon had folks coming from all around 
to “soak-out” and regain their failing health in the near-boiling and highly- 
mineralized waters. 

“I have been told that the water in our spring is the hottest natural 
flow in the world,” said Grandma Darrough; and as I listened to the 
churning and spitting and blubbering of the spring and watched the fog- 
like cloud of steam that enveloped the fenced pool, I could believe this 
claim might be true. 


Fearful that the old lady might be tiring, I said I thought I had enough 
information for my story; and now I'd take her picture and be on my way. 
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“Indeed you won't!” she exclaimed, straightening in her chair like a 
rigid little exclamation point. 

“Won't what?” 

“Won’t take my picture! I’ve never had my picture taken, and I don’t 
propose to start now!” 

Since editors look askance on interviews unaccompanied by photo- 
graphs, this was an unhappy turn of affairs. 

After coaxing and jollying the old lady for several minutes—and 
getting exactly as far as if I had tried to coax or jolly Arc Dome— I said 
surely she’d want to leave a picture for her children and grandchildren 
to remember her by! I said if she’d allow me to photograph her I’d make 
a large portrait enlargement for each of her sons and wouldn’t charge a 
penny for doing it. I even offered to frame the pictures. 

“No!” said Grandma Darrough. “And you will please say no more 
about the matter, because I will not have my photograph made! Since I 
began failing in health, about a year ago, I haven’t even looked in a 
mirror!” 

“You should do so,” I said. “You’d see a lovely and courageous old 
lady, having nice eyes and a kindly face with strong character etched into 
every line of it!” 

“Bosh!” said Grandma Darrough, irritably. “You know perfectly well 
that all I'd see would be an ugly, skinny old witch with a million wrinkles!” 

Grandma was quite willing that I should photograph the house and 
spring but seemed so genuinely disturbed at the prospect of having her 
own picture made that I feared she might suffer a stroke or heart attack 
if I pressed the matter further, or if she caught me trying to sneak a shot. 
Mentally kissing the story goodbye, I shook hands with the old lady and 
thanked her for seeing me. She said she had enjoyed our visit, and to be 
sure to come and see her whenever I was in that vicinity. I said I'd 
certainly do so. 

“I like newspaper people,” said Grandma Darrough. “I used to be 
a Newspaper woman, you know. I learned to set type on the Reese River 
Reveille...” 

Returning to Austin I riffled through the notes made that morning 
and wondered what to do with them—knowing that without a picture 
they were completely valueless to either of my best markets. Finally, 
typing the material in duplicate, I retained one copy for my file and 
tossed the other on the desk of Jock Taylor, editor of the Reveille. 

“There’s some dope on one of your old subscribers,” I remarked 
casually. “Better tuck it in your morgue. It might come in handy one 
of these days...” 

Three months later Jock used those notes in writing the obituary of 
Laura Stebbins Darrough. 
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Away Down South in Utah’s Dixie 


C) sce THE CAPITAL of Utah’s cotton empire, the old village of 

Washington, in the county of that name, today is enveloped in 
great shade trees and peace. Here are old fashioned homes built of red 
brick and sun-weathered adobe, with bay windows, gabled roofs, “ginger- 
bread lace,” and rose arbors. Gardens are fenced neatly and well tended, 
cattle in the fields are sleek and fat, and every autumn finds orchard 
boughs weighted with fruit. Even a stranger must sense instinctively that 
here is a place where life is good. 

Pioneers sleeping in the little graveyard overlooking town, unfortun- 
ately, seldom saw it in that guise; for in the Washington of three genera- 
tions ago, life was hard and existence precarious. 

First white men to look upon Washington Valley were members of 
a scouting expedition which left Parowan, Jan. 27, 1852, under leadership 
of John D. Lee. Their mission was to explore the little known Virgin River 
country, and on a day in February, Lee noted in his journal: 

“At a distance of fifteen miles from camp we found ourselves in one 
of the most pleasant, lovely valleys that the mountains afford. (Washing- 
ton Valley). It is about five miles in diameter. The soil is of a lively 
alluvial nature, and of a dark chocolate color, and easily irrigated; banks 
of the stream low. The climate is of a mild temperature; the sun here 
rises without being hid behind the mountains so that its morning and 
evening smiles are fully appreciated by the favored vegetation of the 
valley.” 

Although Lee made only brief mention of the fact that every stream 
in the region held otter and beaver in abundance, he was obviously en- 
thralled by the beautiful winter weather, noting that cottonwoods and 
grapevines were “almost leafed out” and dock and other herbs blooming. 

Largely as the result of Lee’s favorable report a few Mormon colonists 
emigrated to the valley and the town of Washington was founded in 1855. 
Twenty-eight families, comprising 160 individuals, were “called” two 
years later to strengthen the Dixie Mission (as it had come to be known) 
and with their arrival at Washington set to work digging canals, diverting 
water for purpose of irrigation, clearing and plowing the land, and plant- 
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ing it. As a majority of these initial settlers were converts from the 
southeastern United States, all were jubilant at the prospect of a warm 
climate where cotton and sorghum cane might be grown. 

During that first year, reported Zodak Knapp Judd, only enough cot- 
ton was raised to give the planters a sad experience picking the seed! “It 
was a slow business,” observed Judd, “and made our fingers sore . . .” 

In addition to making sore fingers, Washington’s first cotton crop was 
none too encouraging financially—the operation of growing, harvesting, 
and delivering it to Salt Lake City, involved an expenditure of cash and 
labor averaging $3.40 per pound! One reason for this exorbitant cost 
lay in the access roads, which were virtually non-existent. Describing 
the roughness of the way between Fort Harmony and Washington, in 
1858, George Smith wrote: “I thought it was the most desperate piece 
of road that I ever traveled in my life, the whole ground being covered for 
miles with stones, volcanic rock, cobbleheads and so forth; and in places, 
Geep*sand=~ ...” 

Although these conditions improved gradually, they still were rugged 
in 1861 when President Brigham Young wrote to Apostle Orson Hyde, 
in Sanpete County, asking him to recruit 30 to 50 families for the cotton 
settlements on the Virgin River. 

“We want men,” noted President Young prophetically, “who can 
live on a rock!” 

After outbreak of the Civil War halted further exports of cotton from 
the southeastern United States, Washington’s early settlers went all out 
for planting this crop and in 1863 produced 21,500 pounds of linters. 
Immediate result of this enthusiasm for cotton was inadequate planting 
of food crops and the winter of 1863-64 saw the valley on famine rations. 
Little flour was obtainable and only at prohibitive cost, while sugar, at 
a dollar a pound, was hoarded for babies and the infirm. 

Soon as roads became passable in the spring of 1864, cotton-laden 
freight wagons embarked for market outlets and 11,000 pounds of cotton 
were freighted overland from Washington to California. Another con- 
siderable amount was wagon-hauled to St. Louis for transshipment to 
New York City. Competitive tests showed Utah-grown cotton to be equal 
in every respect to that produced in Tennessee and due to wartime short- 
ages some of the Western product is said to have commanded a sale price 
of nearly $2 a pound. 

Summer of 1864 saw 140 acres of cotton harvested in the vicinity of 
Washington. The following year, President Young drafted plans for con- 
struction there of a cotton mill, which was brought to completion in 1866. 
(Plate 46) With installation of ginning and weaving machinery that had 
been freighted overland from the Missouri River more than 1400 miles 
distant, extensive manufacturing of cotton cloth was begun—all of South- 
ern Utah’s cotton, as well as cotton from Bunkerville, Nevada, being 
brought here for processing. When the establishment later was taken over 
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by the Rio Virgin Manufacturing company, additional machinery was 
installed to enable handling the wool clip from large flocks of sheep owned 
on a cooperative basis and for several years the factory merited a reputa- 
tion as the most up-to-date textile mill in Utah. 

After close of the war, as Southern plantations became reestablished 
in business, Utah’s cotton industry was unable to meet the cost challenge 
of long-established competition and of land more easily cleared, cultivated, 
and irrigated. Consequently, as Eastern products became readily available 
through completion of the Pacific Railroad in 1869, Washington was forced 
to abandon its one-time hope of becoming the textile center of the country. 
Long before this development, however, the old stone cotton mill had 
justified its construction by helping to clothe the pioneer colonists of 
Utah at a time when imported materials were virtually non-existent. 

It shouldn’t be supposed, of course, that early-day life at Washington 
was confined to blood, sweat, tears, and the shepherding of cotton. 

In the Black Hawk Indian War of 1865, nearly all the town’s eligible 
males were enrolled in a company of volunteer militia and kept alerted 
for possible attack; but presumably no such protective organization was 
functioning at the time of the Washington “giant” scare. In addition to 
his regular duties, a mischievous youth found time to whittle a length 
of cottonwood log into a pair of immense wooden shoes. Donning these 
oversized brogans, the prankster, under cover of darkness, would stride 
through areas of soft sand where the tracks were certain to be discovered 
on the morning following. It wasn’t long before the mystifying footprints 
had thrown the frontier colony into a tizzy. Doors and windows were 
kept tightly bolted against a possible invasion by the “giant”; children 
were forbidden to play out of doors after dusk, and farmers went armed 
to their fields. At last, so the story goes, it was decided to seek the counsel 
of President Young who, it was presumed, would know how to deal with 
misplaced monsters. As the courier swung aboard his steed for the long 
ride to Salt Lake City, the town jokester found it no longer possible to 
restrain his bottled up mirth and when he burst into helpless guffaws, the 
hoax was revealed. 

Another of Washington’s early settlers who provided a measure of 
comedy relief during grim times was George Hicks. George, quite evi- 
dently, didn’t like Washington nor anything pertaining to it, and said as 
much in a 96-line poem, The Winter of My Discontent, written in 1864. 
Although it was strictly unorthodox for a Saint to complain of any assign- 
ment given by his church, chances are that many of Dixie’s “chosen 
settlers” secretly nursed the same resentment so boldly expressed in the 
opening stanza of Hicks’ poem: 


“Once I lived in Cottonwood 
And owned a little farm, 
But I was called to Dixie, 
Which did me much alarm; 
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To raise the cane and cotton 

I right away must go; 

But the reason why they called on ME, 
I’m sure I do not know!” 


Although he irritated church authorities like a cockleburr under a 
saddle blanket, Hicks must have been a likeable duffer for he managed 
to escape excommunication. Once, it is related, he became so outspoken 
in his criticism of church policy that he drew from a sorely-harassed 
ecclesiastic the sharp retort: “You, Brother Hicks, would make a fine- 
looking tassel on the end of a rope!” 


Possibly the outstanding citizen of early-day Washington was Jacob 
Bastian, a Danish emigrant and a-true Sovereign of the Sage. (Plate 9) 
With his bride, whom he had wed on the North Sea while en route to 
America, young Bastian plodded overland to Salt Lake City with a 
Mormon handcart company in 1857. Three days after their arrival in 
the City of the Saints, the girl succumbed to what was known as mountain 
fever. A year later, at Lehi, Jacob married Johanna Sanders and in 1861 
was “called” to enter plural marriage with Christina Hansen. Also that 
year he was among those chosen to strengthen the Dixie Mission. 


Moving to Washington with his growing family, the young Dane threw 
himself into the labor of building community dams, canals and roads. 
Stricken with typhoid fever he emerged from the ordeal with a permanently 
stiffened hip—a cripple for life at the age of 29—-but not even this mis- 
fortune stayed his community efforts. Due to early training in the car- 
pentry trade he had a hand in building most of the early structures in 
Washington, performed all the window sash work on the cotton mill, and 
helped in construction of the temple at St. George. 

“Father was an excellent farmer as well as carpenter,” I was told by 
one of his daughters, Mrs. Serena Farnsworth, of St. George. “He took 
lots of pride in his livestock, and all over the valley was known as “The 
man with the fine horses...’ ” 

In 1867, Jacob Bastian followed the dictates of his church and took 
a fourth wife, Metta Marie Sanders. Later, he was among those arrested 
and prosecuted for polygamy and upon his conviction served a term in 
Utah Territorial prison. With his release he returned to Washington and 
again took up his service to church and community, remaining active 
until his death in 1924 at the age of 89. 

Today, in the little Washington cemetery, one of the most unusual 
grave markers in Utah marks the last resting place of this Sovereign of 
the Sage. In addition to his own name, the four sides of a granite obelisk 
are virtually hidden beneath the names of Jacob Bastian’s four wives and 
31 children. Of this progeny, 20 grew to maturity, 18 married and reared 
families; and in Southern Utah, today, a fair sized army might be recruited 
from among those whose veins carry Bastian blood. 


2 SOVEREIGNS OF THE SAGE 


Only a few miles from Washington is the village of Santa Clara, 
which, by one circumstance alone, is assured perennial fame. 

This was the chosen headquarters of Jacob Hamblin, revered “Buck- 
skin Apostle;” and here, on a pleasant quiet street, stands the old Hamblin 
home—still as ruggedly strong as the faith of him who built it, close to 
100 years ago. (Plate 11) 

Prior to Hamblin’s arrival at Santa Clara, the recorded history of the 
place is meager. Through this general vicinity had passed Father Escalante 
in 1776 and Jedediah Smith, the fur trader, 50 years later. Exploring the 
Santa Clara region in 1844, John Charles Fremont noted the welcome 
sight of trees and birds “which could not have lived in the desert we had 
passed,” and the Santa Clara River he found “prettily wooded with sweet 
cottonwood trees .. .” 

Another five years passed and with the winter of 1849-50 the Santa 
Clara watershed was being explored by Parley P. Pratt, leader of an 
expedition commissioned by the general assembly of the Provisional State 
of Deseret. As his party approached the Santa Clara’s confluence with 
the Virgin, Pratt noted in his journal: “The bottoms now expanded about 
one mile in width and several miles in length, with loose sandy soil, very 
pleasant for farming, extremely fertile and easily watered and sometimes 
subject to overflow. No timber in the country except large cottonwoods 
along the stream, sufficient for temporary building and fuel.” 

In the early spring of 1852, John D. Lee and a party of 11 men 
traversed the region and in the vicinity of the present village of Santa 
Clara found “beautiful springs, grapevines and meadows.” 

In the face of these recurring favorable reports, it was inevitable that 
the valley should attract permanent settlers and, in 1854, there located 
here a handful of Saints including Jacob Hamblin, then about 35 years of 
age. From that time forward the Buckskin Apostle was to figure prom- 
inently in developments of the town of Santa Clara, and its environs. 

Nineteen families, under leadership of Daniel Bonelli, arrived in 1861 
to augment Santa Clara’s still-meager population, and when President 
Brigham Young paid his first visit to the town that year, he found a 
flourishing community of 34 men and 30 houses, with 250 acres under 
intensive cultivation. Vineyards were hanging heavy with grapes—chiefly 
the Isabella and California Mission varieties. Extensive groves already 
were producing almonds, English walnuts, figs, apples, peaches, apricots, 
plums, nectarines, pears, quinces, gooseberries and currants, and there 
were thrifty fields of cotton, melons, sorghum cane and sweet potatoes. 

It was about this time Jacob Hamblin started construction of a sub- 
stantial, two-story stone dwelling for his wives, Rachel Tamer and Priscilla 
Leavitt, and their respective families. 

The dwelling’s lower story, according to Mr. Hamblin’s granddaughter, 
Mrs. Clara Harmon, whom | visited at her home in St. George, consisted 
originally of three large rooms having ingress from the street. Each of the 
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end rooms was equipped with a fireplace and was used by one of the wives 
as her individual sitting room and bedroom, while the center room served 
both families as kitchen and dining hall. From the end rooms, two stair- 
ways led to the second floor, which consisted of one large, unpartitioned 
hall used as a communal bedroom for the children. So closely was the 
building nestled against the hillside behind that the second story could be 
entered from the rear without recourse to the stairs. This factor made 
the place particularly suited to those frequent occasions when the big 
room was cleared for social functions and dances. 

As an interesting insight on plural marriage, Mrs. Harmon recalled 
that her “Aunt” Rachel and Grandmother Priscilla were very dear to each 
other. 

“When Aunt Rachel died,” she declared, “Grandmother felt her loss 
keenly. 

Upon regaining possession of her grandfather’s old home (about 
1944) Mrs. Harmon had it reinforced around the footings of the walls, 
a new roof laid, and other minor repairs made. In the course of this 
work repairmen found the building’s original timbers to be still sound 
and, barring unforeseen developments, the venerable old home should 
continue to bring historic fame to the village of Santa Clara for another 
century or two, at least. 
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Doc Tagert Collected Things 


V6 ITH A TALLOW POT clutched in one hand and a pair of rusty 
ox shoes in the other, the desert-weathered man (Plate 19) gave 
polite attention to my request. 

“Why me?” he exclaimed. “Why should you want to write a story 
about me? Because I collect things? JEE-rusalem! Nut houses and 
penitentiaries are full of folks who collected things!” 

But not the same things, of course, that Dr. Frank G. Tagert collected. 
Most certainly, not as many of them. 

Fronting on U.S. Highway 50, in the old mining camp of Austin, 
Nevada, was the rambling, 90-year-old adobe residence occupied by Doc 
and Irene Tagert, two small dogs, a 13-year-old bantam hen named 
Chi-Chi, and Doc’s collection of pioneer Nevada relics. Beginning at any 
given point, the collection spread over the entire house. On the kitchen 
cabinet, in bookcases and what-nots, on window ledges, and on the floor. 
Relics penetrated the guest rooms and the bathroom and lined the long 
veranda. They hung from the adobe walls. They edged the paths and 
draped the fences and swung from tree limbs. They occupied every nook 
and corner of lawn and garden and their multiplying ranks had reduced 
a double garage into no-garage-at-all. Almost incidentally, it seemed, other 
relics filled case after case in the Tagert museum, another weathered adobe 
set apart from the main house. 

Visible in the yard were wagon wheels, ox yokes, pack saddles, wind- 
lasses, wagon seats, freight wagon bells and a covey of ancient stoves, any 
one of which looked old enough to have warmed Ben Franklin’s first cabin. 
There was an old ore car, hand-made of wood reinforced with steel; and 
an ore bucket believed to have been part of the original equipment at the 
Union mine. 

“It was originally a whiskey barrel,” explained Doc. “After being 
shipped around the Horn to San Francisco—full, of course—it was wagon- 
freighted across the Sierra to Austin. Folks here didn’t have any use for 
the contents but because they needed barrels so damned bad, they man- 
aged to empty it!” 

Later, an Austin blacksmith reinforced the barrel with hand-forged 
iron-liner and ribs, and rigged a loop handle to enable its use in raising 
ore from the mine. 
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Many articles in Doc’s collection were possessed of an element of 
mystery. One old gun was found, still cocked, in a Nevada beaver dam. 
A Remington buffalo gun, dating from 1856, was discovered in Paradise 
Valley; another old revolver was found beside a little heap of crumbling 
human bones on the former site of an early Austin saloon. Prize articles 
of the collection, however, were two complete poles and insulators from 
the nation’s first transcontinental telegraph line. Brought to completion 
in Utah, in October, 1861, it was this line that ended the Pony Express 
as a means of fast communication between the Eastern and Western 
United States. 

To obtain one of the poles from this first line, with its original insulator 
still intact, had been one of Doc’s most cherished hopes, but with the 
line’s abandonment its equipment seemed to have vanished from the face 
of the earth. Even his visits to the leading museums of Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada and California had revealed only poles without insulators and 
insulators without poles—not one of the outfits intact and complete. 

“And then, one day,” said Doc, “I was out prowling around the old 
Dry Creek Pony Express station, on the Peter Damele Ranch, 36 miles 
east of Austin. I got to talking to Mr. Damele and his sons, Ben and 
Peter Jayson. I said I’d almost give my right arm for one of the old 
insulators. Ben thought he remembered seeing some of them around the 
ranch—maybe out at the corral. ‘But what in thunder do you want of 
’em?’ he asked. ‘They’re no good for anything!’ “That may be,’ I said, 
‘but let’s go look at the corral!’ 

“As we neared it, my heart gave a couple of flip-flops and almost 
jumped out of my chest! One of the top rails was a telegraph pole with 
its original insulator still intact! And buried in the corral fence, farther 
down, I could see another pole and insulator! The boys asked, casually, 
if I’d like to have them? When I recovered my breath, I said I'd be their 
friend for life if I might have a three-foot length from the upper end of 
the top pole. ‘And for gosh sakes,’ I said, ‘take care of that other pole!’ 
The boys said they’d bring it to me, sometime. Well, I knew all about 
that ‘sometime’ stuff. I’d heard it before. 

“But what do you think? Not long after that, Ben and Peter drove 
up to our front gate and unloaded the second pole — complete with 
insulator! Y’know,” said Doc, shaking his head incredulously, “You could 
have knocked me over with a left hook!” 

The complete pole, still with its brass insulator intact and a piece of 
the original telegraph wire threaded through the insulator, occupied a 
place of honor in Doc’s front yard. 

“Tots of tourists traveling by on the highway see this junk in the yard 
and stop for a closer look,” said Doc. “Most of ’em are in a terrible hurry 
—all lathered up to get to Salt Lake or Reno, or some other darned 
place. Can’t stay but a minute! And then, they get interested and stay 
two or three hours; maybe decide to remain in town overnight and come 
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back next day to look some more. Most people seem to get a powerful 
kick out of old stuff, like this; and since Irene and I get a kick out of 
people, everybody’s happy! 

“Folks all over the state have been grand about giving me relics that 
belonged to their grand-pappies or some other remote ancestor. Now and 
then, of course, the title of ownership is slightly flawed. I always tell 
visitors if they see anything that belongs to them, they can have it. Chances 
are I’d managed to talk ’em out of it, anyhow!” 

After our first meeting at Austin, Doc and Irene and I made scores 
of collecting trips together. I don’t have any idea how many ghosttowns 
we visited—and I don’t recall that we ever returned with empty hands. 
Or clean hands, either. 

As every relic collector knows, there’s a very fine line that separates 
collecting from petty larceny. As a matter of fact, it’s so fine a line it’s 
almost invisible; but Pll say one thing for Doc—he always made an effort 
to keep it in view. His criterion in establishing that nebulous line was 
whether an article still possessed value for its intended use. If it did, it 
was “stealing” to take it; if it didn’t, it was “collecting.” 

One time he and I were visiting a Nevada ghosttown which had better 
remain unnamed. We had found a few small items and were pleasantly 
satisfied with the day’s loot. Just before starting back to Austin we 
noticed a rutted sideroad that led away from the main town. About a 
mile along this road we found an old stone cabin, its rear wall caved-in 
by a landslide. A large rock from the slide blocked the door, which 
opened inward, but alongside the door was a small window without any 
glass in it. Since I was smaller, younger, and spryer than Doc, he boosted 
me up so I could wiggle through this window. Exploring the interior 
of the building, I reported on its contents. 

“Here’s an old lantern,” I would shout. “D’you want it?” 

“Do you think it would be stealing to take it?” Doc would shout back. 

“No, I don’t think so,” I would reply. “It’s all rusty and battered-up.” 

“Okay!” Doc would say. ‘Pass it through the window!” 

This routine went on through old books and dishes, horse collars that 
were losing their stuffing, a leaky gold pan, and a pack saddle. Finally I 
came upon a five-gallon acid jar in a wooden crate. 

“Here’s an old acid jar,” I called. “D’you want it?” 

“An acid jar!” exclaimed Doc. “Is it in good condition?” 

“Just like new!” 

“An acid jar!” he repeated. “Like new! Do you think it would be 
stealing to take it?” 

“Well, now, I don’t know,” I said. “It might be, at that! Somebody 
might still have use for it.” 

“An acid jar!” drooled Doc. “Uh-h-h-h, Nell—Do you think it'll go 
through the window?” 

I said I thought it would—and it did. 
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Turquoise King of Nevada 


M Y FIRST MEETING with Lee Hand, Turquoise King of Nevada, 

took place one summer when I was prowling over the Battle 
Mountain Range, in Lander County. I had been hunting three old 
ghosttowns—Copper Basin, Galena, and Bannock—and when I found 
The Basin, I automatically met Lee. He didn’t look the part of a “tur- 
quoise king.” Gentle spoken, white haired, scaling about half as much 
as a handful of goose feathers, and with drawing room manners and old 
school courtesies, he seemed more suited to a university classroom. His 
speech was the sort one associates with professors of English, and even 
a brief chat revealed his familiarity with a multitude of subjects ranging 
from Troy to turquoise. Particularly turquoise. 

Learning of my interest in rocks and minerals, this strange desert 
miner brought forth one tray after another of gem turquoise—thousands 
of carats, all beautifully cut and polished! Feasting incredulous eyes on 
that display, I saw turquoise in every shade of blue known to man—the 
misty blue of desert dawn; the deep blue of October skies, the blue of 
robins’ eggs and wild pigeon wings and campfire smoke in dry washes. 
There was turquoise laced by golden-brown spiderwebs of matrix, and 
turquoise like the cool liquid green of quiet sea water. Amid the elegance 
of Tiffany’s or Maisel’s I might have been prepared for such a treasure 
trove . . . but scarcely in an old faded cabin, in a shabby little ghosttown, 
half lost in the brown desert hills of Nevada! 

Lee said he would like to give me a specimen from his Copper Basin 
mine, the Blue Gem. When this offer met no volley of protests, he dis- 
appeared into a back room and moments later returned carrying two water- 
buckets filled with the most beautiful raw turquoise I have ever seen! 

“Help yourself,” he remarked, setting the buckets on the floor in front 
of me. “If you don’t find any you like in that lot, just say so and I’ll bring 
some more...” 

In the three years next following, I found that Lee was known from 
the Indian hogans and trading posts of New Mexico to the mining camps 
of Arizona and the gem shops of California. Furthermore, I found he 
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was known as a man of infinite integrity, and was recognized as one of 
the world’s leading authorities on gem turquoise. 

So came another summer, and again I was prowling the Battle Moun- 
tain Range. Almost automatically my old car turned into the Copper 
Basin road . . . and again I was heading for the ghosttown home of Lee 
Hand. 

After climbing the long, sage-grown slope from the Reese River Valley, 
the little road swung toward the brown hills. A few old headframes and 
scattered dumps of abandoned copper mines moved into view. Long 
exposure to the weather had resulted in surface oxidation of the dumps 
until portions of them gleamed like blue jewels on the gray cloak of the 
desert. Nosing my car down through a ragged arroyo, I turned into the 
single dusty street of Copper Basin. Heat and drought and assaulting 
winds had left the old buildings a trifle more battered and weary than 
on the occasion of my first visit but, for the most part, they seemed to 
have settled into that Timeless apathy common to decadent mining camps. 

Not a soul was visible on the short street, but the moment I set foot 
on the ore-strewn porch of Lee Hand’s cabin, the old miner appeared in 
the doorway. Greeting me warmly, he asked where I had been keeping 
myself, and what had brought me back to the Basin after so long a time. 
I told him I was trailing a story for Desert Magazine—the story of a 
peculiar chap who had spent half a lifetime in the pursuit of Nevada tur- 
quoise. 

“Meaning me, I suppose?” he grinned. “I’m afraid there’s not much 
to tell.” 

“Just as a beginning,” I prompted, “you can tell me how you hap- 
pened to get into turquoise mining back in that hell-for-leather era when 
everyone in Nevada was looking for a ‘second Comstock?’ ” 

Lee laughed. “Getting into turquoise was the last thing I ever expected 
to do. Like ’most everyone in the state I had done my share of prospect- 
ing and finally had settled down to operating a general store at the old 
camp of Millers, between Tonopah and Blair Junction. One day, one of 
my friends said he knew where he could buy a good turquoise property 
if I would lend him enough money to swing the deal. I didn’t care any- 
thing about turquoise, but I couldn’t refuse a favor to a friend. 

“Well, you know how those things go. When 1918 rolled around, I 
found myself in the turquoise business!” 

Like the gleam of gold nuggets in the wet riffles of a sluice box, there 
is a haunting fascination to turquoise—a so-called “feeling” which quickly 
lays hold on every man who mines, cuts, or deals in the stone. In a very 
short while Lee Hand developed this “feeling” for the gem, and from 
his first chance-acquired mine went on to ownership of others. During 
the 35 years given to this line of endeavor, he had owned some of 
Nevada’s most outstanding turquoise mines—a significant statement in 
view of the fact that Nevada is recognized as the greatest producer of 
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turquoise in the United States and one of the leading producers of the 
modern world. 

Several of Nevada’s 18 major turquoise mines have been worked since 
prehistoric times, said Lee. 

“The Aztec mine, at Royston, in Nye County, was an old Indian 
mine. So was the Crescent mine, near Searchlight, in Clark County; the 
Indian Blue, 35 miles east of Austin; and the Cortez mine, at Cortez. The 
term ‘Indian,’ of course, is only a figure of speech,” he explained. “Our 
Nevada Indians declare that these mines were worked during prehistoric 
times by strange tribesmen who came up from the South—probably from 
Mexico.” 

Asked which of his several mines he considered the best, Lee named 
the Blue Jay, on Lone Mountain, in Esmeralda County. 

“I located the Blue Jay in 1921, put it on production about 1927, 
owned it 15 years, and sold it to ‘Doc’ Wilson, of San Gabriel, California. 
From a dollars-and-cents standpoint, I believe it is considered the leading 
turquoise mine in Nevada; but the Cortez, which went into production in 
1905, likely has topped it in poundage. Another of the good mines I 
once owned was the Royal Blue, near the old camp of Royston; but so far 
as quality is concerned, I’ve never seen finer turquoise than we are mining 
here at Copper Basin!” 

Lee and his partner, Alvin Layton, of Battle Mountain, held turquoise 
rights on 100 claims in the vicinity of The Basin. The only one of these 
they had developed to any great extent was the Blue Gem, situated on the 
Pedro lode-mining claim, owned by Copper Canyon Mining corporation 
and operated by the partners under a verbal lease. 

“The Blue Gem is like Topsy,” said Lee. “It ‘jest growed’. The 
original tunnel, started seven years ago, eventually expanded into three 
tunnels which we’ve work as an underground glory-hole until the mine 
has become one of the deepest turquoise producers in Nevada!” 

Later that afternoon the three of us piled into Alvin’s pick-up and 
headed for the Blue Gem, situated on the bare shoulder of the mountain 
a couple of miles to the north. In its steep and twisting ascents the narrow 
road passed close to the dumps of several old copper mines—all rich in 
their day—and eventually reached its conclusion on a rocky shelf wide 
enough to permit turning the truck. 

Spreading away to the south and east lay the wide, sage-gray Valley 
of the Reese River, bordered by high ranges where streaks of snow still 
clung to the shaded ravines. Criss-crossing the desert like silver spider- 
webs in the sun lay a net work of trails and tiny roads; far below us 
drowsed the weathered brown buildings of Copper Basin, and spilling 
down the steep mountainside directly above was the multicolored dump 
of the Blue Gem. 

When Lee had mentioned earlier that the Blue Gem was one of the 
deepest turquoise mines in Nevada, I hadn’t anticipated that we would 
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enter it at the bottom and work our way to the top; but after following its 
tunnel for some distance into the mountain, we began climbing abruptly. 
Scrambling over jagged, loosely-heaped rubble and man-sized “‘step-ups,” 
and searching out obscure footholds in sharply-tilted corridors, we made 
our way upward. Although the lamps we carried were inadequate to 
fully illumine the mine, Lee and Alvin paused frequently to direct my 
attention to vivid blue seams and tiny blue pockets tucked away in the 
walls and I could see that some of the rooms of this underground glory- 
hole were of immense size, with the mine’s untimbered ceiling lying high 
above. That such a terrific volume of rock had been removed by only two 
men in the course of seven years was almost past believing! 

After climbing for a long distance through the steeply-inclined passage- 
way, we began seeing shafts of daylight stabbing through the inky black- 
ness and soon scrambled over the final rise and stepped into the out-of- 
doors. Leaving the pronounced chill of the mine’s interior, the desert 
sunshine enveloped us like a warm and welcome blanket. 

As evening was close at hand, my hosts arranged for me to occupy 
one of the old cabins which had been seeing service as a community 
laundry room. With my sleeping bag unrolled on a set of old bedsprings, 
and the top of the laundry stove converted into a combination dressing 
table and typewriter desk, I was beginning to draft plans for preparing 
supper when a hail sounded at the door. It was Wallace and Martha Lee 
whom I had met on my first visit to Copper Basin. They had come to 
invite me to dinner at their home. As special inducement they had raided 
their small garden of the year’s first harvesting of crisp green lettuce and 
radishes. 

Born at Virginia City during the heyday of the Comstock Kings, Wally 
had moved to Lander County as a child. Except for a period of overseas 
service during World War I—during which time he acquired Martha 
as a French “war bride”—he had spent most of his life in the vicinity of 
Battle Mountain and Copper Basin. As we put Martha’s excellent dinner 
away, he regaled us with stories of the boom days which followed dis- 
covery of the rich Virginia vein in Copper Canyon, five miles southwest 
of The Basin. 

Considering the involved and costly manner in which the ore was 
handled and still returned a profit to its shippers, there can be no doubt 
of its richness. After being mined by primitive methods, the crude copper 
ore was freighted over the Sierra to Sacramento in ox-drawn wagons. 
Reloaded on paddlewheelers, it was carried down-river to San Francisco 
and there transferred to windjammers for shipment around Cape Horn 
to smelters at Swansea, Wales—nearly 20,000 miles from its point of 
origin! Only one round-trip yearly was possible, since winter would be 
settling upon the High Sierra passes before the wagons might toil back 
over the mountains from Sacramento to the mines. By this slow and 
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cumbersome method, more than 40,000 tons of ore are said to have been 
transported from Copper Canyon to the smelters! 


As for Copper Basin, said Wally, the attention of white men first was 
attracted here during those days when the Humboldt River route was 
being ground to dust by the wheels and hooves of West-bound emigrant 
trains. After heavy travel for a long sustained period had depleted the 
grass along the river, it became necessary for later-comers to swing farther 
back in the hills in search of forage for their cattle. In the summer of 
1857 one such grass-seeking party made camp at a spring near the present 
site of The Basin. It proved to be their last earthly camp. Before morning 
a band of Indian raiders swept down from the hills, every member of the 
emigrant party was massacred, their cattle and valuables stolen, and their 
wagons burned. Ordered to the scene of carnage, a detachment of cavalry 
engaged in a pitched battle with the Indians, and Publishers Thompson 
and West later painted a graphic but possibly exaggerated picture of a 
hillside “covered with dead and dying.” Soon after the massacre and 
retaliatory action, a few adobe huts appeared on the scene and the town of 
Copper Basin was born. 


After promising Wally and Martha that I would be on deck for break- 
fast at six o’clock the next morning, I returned to Lee Hand’s cabin to 
resume inquiry into the subject of turquoise. During the evening’s dis- 
cussion, Lee mentioned that the gem occurs in more than 200 recognized 
shades of blue and green, of which that known as Royal Blue is considered 
the finest. 


“It’s the brightest of all shades—the most vivid and intense,” said 
Lee. “Some mines, even good mines, may never produce a single carat 
of it. Other mines may yield only a few ounces of it in thousands of 
pounds of normally highgrade material. But wherever it is found—in which- 
ever mine from Nevada to the Sinai Peninsula—Royal Blue turquoise is 
always identical, and there is no finer in the world. Aside from this,” said 
Lee, “the color of turquoise is largely a matter of personal choice.” 

As for his most interesting experience in 35 years of mining and 
marketing turquoise, Lee named the occasion in 1946 when his Copper 
Basin cabin was honored by the week-long presence of Akbar Ouskouian, 
Turquoise King of Persia. 

“In Persia (or Iran) all mineral rights are vested in the government 
and leased to individuals as concessions,” said Lee. “Mr. Ouskouian, on 
this basis, owned and operated all the turquoise mines in Persia, which 
is considered the turquoise capital of the world. Turquoise mining and 
cutting has been one of the leading occupations there since before the 
birth of Christ; and until the close of World War II, the machinery 
employed in the work was identical with that in use more than 2000 years 
before! Shortly after the end of the war, Mr. Ouskouian decided it was 
time he brought his methods up to date. He accordingly visited the United 
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States and someone suggested to him that I might be able to give him some 
help and suggestions. One of his secretaries contacted me by mail and 
I replied that I would be glad to show him my mines and do anything I 
could to make his visit in this country a pleasant one. Personally, I won- 
dered how in the world I would ever talk to the man! I doubted if he 
spoke a word of English and certainly I don’t speak any Persian! But I 
decided he would likely bring an interpreter with him; or we could make 
signs and get by in some fashion. 


“After doing all this worrying I was a little chagrinned when Mr. 
Ouskouian arrived and I learned he had been educated at Oxford and 
spoke much better English than I! 


“We got along fine. We mined, cut and polished turquoise every day, 
and talked turquoise every night for a solid week! He was very agreeable 
and good company. There was one thing he said that pleased me in 
particular. Tiffany’s and other big Eastern buyers have always contended 
that Persian turquoise is superior to turquoise from the New World. Mr. 
Ouskouian declared this is nothing but a notion; that our No. 1 turquoise 
from Nevada is as excellent in quality as he had ever seen, anywhere 
in the world. I thought it very generous of him to say this—particularly 
since he controls all the turquoise in Persia!” 


Upon his return home, said Lee, Mr. Ouskouian took with him a great 
deal of up-to-date mining equipment and several American technicians, 
each of whom was to be paid $1000 per month to modernize his cutting 
plants and step-up production in line with what he had learned in the 
New World. 

And so it was that turquoise history was made and mining customs 
and tradition of 2000 years were tossed into the discard when two 
Turquoise Kings met, and let down their hair and “talked shop,” in an 
old miner’s cabin, at a lonely little ghosttown, half lost in the brown hills 
of central Nevada. 
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A Hermit, a Tramp, and an 
Ex-New Yorker 


Nose OF THE MEN who figure in this chapter was a true Sov- 
ereign of the Sage, but I have a feeling that each deserves a place 
in this book. 


First, let us consider the case of Uriah, the Hermit of Humboldt 
County, Nevada. A strange, reticent figure, he fed the fires of barroom 
gossip for 50-odd years and with his death bequeathed to that portion 
of the world a Grade-A mystery, yet unsolved. 


Uriah, according to local legend, was still a young man when he 
established himself on Martin Creek in the 1860s or early ’70s. During 
these decades the town of Paradise Valley, seven miles to the southwest, 
was having its original mining boom, and up the canyon a short distance 
from Uriah’s hovel was a large mill for crushing ore. But even with 
potential employment staring him in the face every way he turned, Uriah 
exhibited no interest in manual labor. Like the lilies of the field, he 
toiled not. Furthermore, he had it all over the lilies because he bought 
anything he chose and invariably paid for it in gold coin! In those days 
Before Income Tax, the source of a man’s affluence was largely his own 
affair; so, even though Uriah’s neighbors burned with curiosity concerning 
his wealth, no one was brash enough to ask questions. 


After Uriah had gone his quiet, gold-spending way for 50 or 60 years, 
workmen at the Old Mill Ranch, one day in about 1920, realized it had 
been some while since they had seen smoke issuing from the old hermit’s 
stove pipe. Investigating, they found the aged man lying dead on the 
floor of his hut. The community, naturally, was shocked by Uriah’s 
demise—but its shock was largely ameliorated by the fascinating con- 
jecture: Had he left a hidden cache of money? 

The hovel in Martin Creek Canyon immediately became a point of 
rendezvous for treasure seekers who poked and prodded and pried. Most 
of these hopeful hordes had their work in vain, but one group—which 
assertedly included a Humboldt County lawman—is said to have dis- 
covered a false board in the wall back of Uriah’s bunk and upon removing 
this board found a small leather pouch containing $800 in gold coin. 
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Since even this concluding phase of the story had transpired 25 years 
before my first visit to the Old Mill Ranch, in Martin Canyon, my desire 
to see Uriah’s hovel was not inspired by the hope of finding any over- 
looked treasure. I simply wanted to see and photograph the place. 

“Sure!” said John Birnie, who owned the ranch. “Ill take you up 
there—but we’ll have to walk, because there isn’t any road...” And 
then he said something about snakes being bad in the canyon, and when 
we left the house he was wearing a holster containing a big .45 revolver. 

We found Uriah’s hovel half buried in the tall greasewood and swamp 
grass at the canyon’s mouth. It was very small—scarcely more than eight 
feet across—and was built of brush and mud and flattened tin cans. It 
had no windows and only the bare earth for a floor, and must have been 
a very dismal place in which to have lived. 

John and I prowled around the hut for quite a while without finding 
anything of special interest. Later, out in the head-high greasewood that 
had formed Uriah’s front yard, we found a big iron kettle and the metal 
frame of an old treadle operated Wheeler and Wilson sewing machine. 
But we didn’t find any golden doubloons or double eagles—and neither 
did we find any clues to tell who Uriah may have been, or where he had 
lived before he came to Martin Creek, or what had been the source of his 
golden hoard. 


The second of these three men was only a tramp, but there still was 
pride about his bearing; and, although his old blue chambray shirt and 
ragged blue jeans were sun-faded and unpressed, they were clean as 
hand-scrubbing could make them. As we sat in the shade of my car and 
he ate the handout I had prepared for him, we fell to chatting. I said I 
presumed he’d been around a lot, and he admitted he’d been in every 
state in the Union. I asked which town he liked best of all those he’d 
visited. 

“Oh, I dunno,” he said. “Towns are like folks—all purty nice, once 
you get to know them...” 


“But surely there must be one which stands out in your memory?” 
I persisted. 


“Well, yes,” he replied after a moment. “It’s an old mining town east 
of Salt Lake—a place called Park City. I lived around there a couple 
of months. I guess maybe the reason I liked it was because every morning 
when I went down town to pick up some breakfast I’d see a man sweepin’ 
the sidewalk in front of his grocery store. As I'd go by he’d look up and 
smile, and say, “Good morning, sir!’ 

“Gosh!” the old hobo shook his head, his rheumy eyes shining with 


what looked suspiciously like tears. “Y’know, it almost made me feel as 
if | was somebody!” 
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The other man who wasn’t quite a Sagebrush Sovereign lived in an 
isolated section of southern Utah in what was surely one of the most 
primitive abodes ever inhabited by white man. The floor was of earth, 
the windowless walls a mixture of rock, poles, and flattened gasoline cans, 
and the roof consisted of sod laid on a platform of brush. The fellow who 
occupied the shanty had scarcely the appearance of a desert-rat, and 
when I saw on his table a fairly recent copy of the New York Times, I 
couldn’t conceal my curiosity. 


“Yeah .. .” the fellow laughed, sort of self-consciously. “I suppose 
it does seem strange that anyone should subscribe to a New York daily 
newspaper when he gets his mail only once in two or three months. But, 
y’see,” he went on, “I was born in New York City and lived there all my 
life till my lungs went bad. Guess maybe the little ol’ burg still seems like 
home to me. 


“Anyhow, when I get my mail, I sort all my Times consecutively 
and each morning I take the oldest one off the top of the pile and read 
it while I’m eating breakfast. That way I get all the news in the same 
order in which it occurred!” 


“Except,” I reminded him, “it’s two or three months old.. .” 

“Yes, of course,” The ex-New Yorker let his gaze wander out over 
the color-splashed knobs and cliffs and red sandstone pinnacles that sur- 
rounded his cabin like a Kodachrome fantasy. “But that doesn’t make any 
difference,” he went on. “When you’re living in a place like this, that has 
taken millions of years to create, you’d be surprised how terribly unim- 
portant two months seems to be!” 


IQ 


Treasure Town in the Tintic Hills 


[: WAS ABOUT NOON when I entered the old mining camp of 

Eureka, Utah. After cruising the full length of main street, between 
flanking rows of tall, narrow brick buildings dating back to the 1870s 
and ’80s, I made a U-turn and drove back to the drugstore. After order- 
ing a Coke and visiting for awhile with the lady clerk, I told her I was a 
writer for the Salt Lake Tribune, and that the Sunday editor had asked me 
to do a story on Eureka’s early history. Who, I inquired, would be the 
best person to see for such information? 

All I learned by this innocent-seeming query was that putting it to 
this particular lady was possibly the biggest blunder anyone had made 
since Custer was caught on the Little Big Horn with his pants down. 

The lady, it developed, was Eureka correspondent for the Tribune; 
and if the Tribune wanted a story of Eureka, she bridled, why hadn’t 
the Tribune asked her for it? I tried to mollify her by explaining that I 
wrote much of the historical material used by the Trib, and probably 
that was why they had asked me, instead. 

“But,” fumed the lady indignantly, “J live here!” I admitted she had 
a right good point there, and said I could understand exactly how she 
felt; and then I gulped my Coke so fast I got half of it down my windpipe, 
and beat a hasty retreat. 


Next person I asked for information was “Prospector Sam’ Tolbert 
who ran a small hotel and cafe known as Sam’s Playhouse. I figured it 
ought to be safe enough to ask Sam, because anyone who operated a hotel 
and eating house surely couldn’t have enough spare time to be a news- 
paper correspondent on the side. Sam said I should see Tim Sullivan. 


“Tim’s lived here since 1886 and can tell you more about the early 
days in Eureka than any other man living!” declared Prospector Sam. 
And then he had his man-of-all-work take me up the street and show me 
where Tim lived. 


Tim Sullivan, slight-built, not-too-rugged in appearance and 65 years 
of age, lived with his sister in a neatly-kept cottage on the hillside over- 
looking Eureka’s business district. It had been his intention, at one time, 
to write a book on the history of Eureka and its environs. To that end 
he had searched old newspaper records and interviewed early settlers 
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until he had amassed an amazing amount of information. Part of it had 
been compiled in chapters, well-written and packed with human interest. 
The remainder was still in note form—both typed and_pencil-written. 
Tim said he doubted if he’d ever get the book finished; but whether he 
did, or not, I was welcome to take anything I wanted from either the 
manuscript or the notes. 


In the hours I spent browsing through Tim’s storehouse of informa- 
tion, I learned that the original discoverer of values in this district had 
been Shadrack Lunt, a Nephi sheepherder, who first piloted his flock to 
the Tintic Hills in the early 1860s. While ranging over the slopes with 
his animals, Lunt noticed that the ground was strewn with boulders of 
exceptional weight and metallic brightness. As Utah’s pioneer colonists 
were greatly in need of lead for molding bullets, Lunt pocketed several 
of the mineral-impregnated samples and upon his return to Nephi sub- 
mitted them for inspection. Immediately, a team and wagon was sent for 
a load of the material which was taken to John Adams’ blacksmith shop 
at Nephi for melting and casting. Hardness of the metal caused this 
operation to be attended by considerable difficulty and, with later tests, it 
was realized that Lunt’s specimens were not lead but pure native silver! 

Strangely enough, however, nobody got excited. 


So came 1869, and George Rust, a cowpuncher in the Payson area, 
returned from the Tintic Hills bearing several specimens of rich silver 
ore. Belatedly suspecting that here might be a second Comstock, five 
of Rust’s friends, also from Payson, set out immediately by horse and 
wagon for the scene of discovery. As the month was December it is not 
surprising that a terrific blizzard soon overtook the group and deepen- 
ing snowdrifts forced the men to halt in Ruby Hollow, where two of 
their number, William Harris and Joseph Hyde, mounted the horses and 
pushed on into that swirling, snow-blanketed void. Under such conditions 
of weather only blind chance could have led these men to an exposed 
rock which revealed the unmistakable sheen of silver; and here they 
staked the first claim in the district, naming it the Sunbeam. In addition 
to their own names, Harris and Hyde affixed to this original location notice 
the names of their snow-bound companions, S. T. Worsley, S. B. Moore, 
and E. M. Beck; as well as the names of two other friends who had been 
unable to accompany the expedition — Moroni Billingsly and L. T. 
Whitney. Later that day, which was Dec. 13, 1869, a mining district was 
organized and named for the Ute Indian chief, Tintic, who had long 
favored this region as a summer campsite.* 


Word of the discovery spread rapidly, and even before the mountain- 
ous snowdrifts had disappeared from the canyons in the spring of 1870, 
several hundred men had converged upon the new bonanza. During the 


*Chief Tintic died in 1859 at Manti, Utah, without knowing that these lands he 
had claimed were destined to make millions of dollars for his despised adversary, 
the white man. 
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first months following discovery, the district was without the services of 
an assayer and tests were run by the simple expedient of “boiling out” 
the metal. Seated around their campfires at night the miners would toss 
hunks of raw ore into the blazing coals and according to the amount of 
molten silver globules that oozed from the fire-heated rock would make 
“snap” estimates of the ore’s value. 

Doubting Thomases, who harbored skepticism concerning these fire- 
side assays and the Tintic District, in general, were largely silenced by 
an official report released in April, 1870. Prepared by J. H. Meader, Salt 
Lake assayist, and Balbeck’s Assay Office, Newark, N.J., the report dealt 
with 17 of the district’s leading mines and showed top spot in the group 
to be held by the Montana and Eureka’s hornsilver ore which had 
assayed at $1500 per ton! 

Due to excessive cost of transportation and smelting only ore of 
exceptional value could be mined at a profit. For the most part, Tintic 
ore was hauled laborously by mule teams or oxen to Lake Point, a dis- 
tance of 80 miles, thence being boat-freighted across Great Salt Lake to 
Corinne—another 80 miles—where it was reloaded for shipment by rail 
to mills and smelters. Much of the ore was routed over the newly-com- 
pleted Pacific Railroad to smelters in Nevada and California. Other ship- 
pers favored the smelter at Pueblo, Colorado, and many tons of ore were 
shipped by rail and windjammer to smelters at Swansea, Wales—two 
thirds of the way around the world! Freighters charged as much as $25 
a ton to deliver the material to the railhead, while railroad rates were 
virtually prohibitive, running more than $250 per ton between Utah and 
the Atlantic seaboard. Smelting charges ranged from $28 to $45 per ton. 
This situation, needless to say, was not endured for long. In 1871 the 
district’s first smelter was erected by T. S. Clarkson, after which 25 other 
mills and smelters soon sprang into being. By April of that year, there 
had been recorded in the district more than 500 mining claims with an 
average of one extension on each ledge. 

First discovery of ore in Eureka, proper, resulted in organization of 
Eureka Mining company, capitalized at $500,000 and destined to be one 
of the all-time great mines of the Tintic District. Watson Nesbitt, veteran 
Indian fighter and plainsman who came to Eureka to manage affairs of 
the new company, erected the town’s first substantial dwelling—two-story 
stone, its lower floor housing company offices, with living quarters above. 

Like Midas of mythology, who enjoyed a certain affinity for gold, 
everything Nesbitt touched turned, literally, to silver! Ore valued at $1.50 
per pound was collected from the grassroots, and more than 1000 bars 
of crude bullion, weighing 61 tons, was produced in one 15-day run at 
the company’s mill, in July, 1871. It was not unusual for the mine to 
produce a 10-ton lot of ore assaying $5000 to $10,000 per ton and, in 
1873, a shipment of ore assaying 15,000 ounces of silver to the ton, was 
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sent by Eureka Mining to the International Exposition in Vienna. Rein- 
corporated in 1875 as the Eureka Hill Mining company, the mine, in 
half a century of operation, produced ore to a gross value of more than 
$50,000,000 and during prosperous times its payroll exceeded $100,000 
per year. 

Time marched on . . . and still Eureka racked up the dividends! By 
1899 there were in the Tintic District 162 mining incorporations with 
aggregate capitalization of $45,000,000, and 11 mines were paying reg- 
ular dividends—the “big” mines of the district then being Eureka Hill, 
Centennial Eureka, Bullion-Beck, Gemini, Grand Central, Mammoth, 
Ajax, Godiva, Uncle Sam, Humbug, Swansea, and South Swansea. Four 
great iron mines—the Dragon, Ruby Wedge, Noons, and O’Meara, also 
were shipping thousands of tons of ore annually to smelters; and strikes 
of native copper were of frequent occurrence in the south part of the 
district. 

“It was a wonderful time to be alive!” said Timothy L. Sullivan. Born 
at Eureka, the son of “Diamond Dennis” Sullivan, Tim had made his home 
in the old town for 65 good years. Although his recollections of boyhood 
days in the camp were many and varied, the event that seemed to have 
made the deepest impression on his youthful mind was the arrival in town 
of the Denver & Rio Grande Western—a branch railroad constructed 
westerly to Eureka in 1891, from Springville, on the main line. The Sul- 
livan residence sat within a biscuit-toss of the railroad tracks and when 
word flashed through the household that the first train was nearing, five- 
year-old Tim rushed to the front window, pulled himself up until he could 
see over the sill, and waited breathlessly expectant. 

“Just as the train drew directly opposite our house,” said Tim, “the 
engineer let go with an earsplitting blast on the whistle and I jumped 
straight up in the air three feet!” 

Other reminiscences filtered down through three generations of Tintic 
settlers, included countless episodes in the harried life of a Mister Chad- 
wick, one of Eureka’s early schoolmasters, who lived in such fear of the 
brawny young hellions in his charge that he never entered the classroom 
without a six-shooter on his hip. Other tales told by Tim had as their 
subjects William and Samuel McIntyre, who came to the Tintic district 
with a herd of longhorn cattle they had driven north from Texas. Becom- 
ing interested in mining, they traded a few head of beef for an interest 
in the Mammoth mine which subsequently netted them nearly $4,000,000. 
Trespassers on the McIntyre domain were assertedly shot first and ques- 
tioned afterward. Another renowned character was Anna Marks, a Rus- 
sian-Jewess. Locating at Eureka in the 1880s, she immediately had her 
Chinese landlord arrested for assault and when he fled town she confiscated 
his property. As other real estate accrued to her, she become constantly 
more troublesome and frequently resorted to gunplay as a means of 
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settling arguments. At her death in 1912, Mrs. Marks left an estate of 
$70,000, but relatively few mourners. 


John Q. Packard, who donated a $20,000 tract of land and a $100,000 
building to Salt Lake City for a library and was worth $20,000,000 at 
the time of his death, was recalled by Tim as a man who often walked the 
21 miles from Santaquin to Eureka as a means of saving carfare. Mexico- 
born Matteo Messa, who came to Utah with Johnston’s Army, remained 
to make a fortune and give most of it away. During his later years he 
lived a hand-to-mouth existence in a tumble-down cabin at Eureka where 
hundreds of Bull Durham sacks hung from the rafters. To inquirers, 
Messa explained that the sacks kept evil spirits from entering the place. 
Mine salting and highgrading likewise filled an important place in early 
chronicles of the town. On one occasion an entire carload of exceedingly 
rich ore disappeared from the railroad station! Tracers were sent out and, 
weeks later, the car was located in Mexico .. . but the ore was gone. The 
Mammoth mine, alone, estimated its loss to highgraders at $150,000. 

Although Eureka has never been a ghosttown, it is not without its 
ghost. Beginning in 1919, the place was “haunted” by a strange character 
referred to as ‘““The Woman in Black.” Materializing out of the shadows 
in the path of some late wayfarer, she would stand accusingly, never 
speaking, but staring in a fashion thoroughly upsetting to her victim. After 
this had been going on three years, a man so accosted lashed out with a 
hard left and knocked the old gal for a loop. Springing up, the “ghost” 
took to its heels—and for a spiritual wraith displayed an amazing amount 
of speed! With that episode, “The Woman in Black” disappeared from 
the Tintic Hills. Who she was, or why she chose this strange form of 
amusement, is still a topic for conversation. 

It was during this same post-World War I era that a crew of shaft- 
men employed by the Water Lily mine blasted for themselves an enduring 
niche in mining’s Hall of Fame. Using hand-held sinking drills, mucking 
into buckets, and timbering after each round, three shifts of workers in 
July and August, 1921, sank and timbered 427.5 feet of shaft in only 31 
days, thereby establishing a world’s record. 

Riddled by shaft and tunnel, saturated by tradition and smothered in 
mine dumps, Eureka, at the time of my visit with Tim Sullivan, was still 
adding to her incredible record of production, then nearing the $500,000,- 
000 mark. Important mines still being operated by owners or leasers 
then included the Chief Con, Bullion Beck, Eureka Hill, Empire and 
Gemini—all names redolent of prosperity, progress, big paychecks and 
full dinner buckets. The days when common muckers wore silk shirts 
and smoked 50-cent Havanas may be gone forever, but Tim Sullivan 
wanted it known that Eureka was still pitching a strong game. 


“There’s a job for every man in town who wants a job—and that’s 
more than the average mining camp can say,” declared Tim. “But, so 
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far as that goes,” he added with the excusable pride of a native son, 
“Eureka was never an average camp!” 


By the time I finished browsing through Tim’s notes and visiting with 
him it was almost night and a cold drizzle had begun falling. Since I 
couldn’t take the pictures I needed for the story until the light was better, 
[I returned to Prospector Sam’s Playhouse, rented one of his second-floor 
rooms, sight unseen, for a dollar, and ordered supper at his lunch counter. 
Soon as I had eaten, I dashed out through the rain to my car, collected 
my overnight bag and typewriter, and went upstairs to begin writing the 
Story of Eureka. 

My room was a duplicate of all the other dollar rooms in old mining 
camp hotels the West over—high ceilinged, shabby, fitted with miscellane- 
ous odds and ends of furniture, clean enough to sneak past the Board of 
Health, tight enough to be impervious to wind, rain, and rapists. The 
bathroom was located at the end of the hall, and my single window looked 
out on the wall of an old brick building where a peeling sign read: 
NORMAN, JENSEN CO., A New Pair Free if They Rip.” I suspected 
that a portion of the sign beyond my range of vision made mention of 
Levi Strauss overalls. 

In the room adjoining mine on the north, someone was plinking a 
guitar and a man and woman were harmonizing the “Valley” song: 

Down in the valley, the valley so low, 

Hang your head over, hear the wind blow. 
Hear the wind blow, dear, hear the wind blow, 
Hang your head over, hear the wind blow... 

All evening, as I sat typing my Eureka story for the Tribune, I was 
dimly conscious that the life of a mining camp was flowing around me, 
and that many of the sounds issuing from the street below were un- 
changed from sounds I should have heard if I had occupied this same 
room when it was spic-and-span and new, in 1897. True, the clopping 
of draft horses and groan of freight wagons had been replaced by the 
clashing of gears and roaring of powerful engines as trucks and cars 
labored up the steep grade of the street, or clanged back down the grade, 
tail-over-teakettle. But, except for these changes, the sounds on this wet 
night were not much different than they would have been 60 years before. 
The incessant barking of dogs, punctuated by quick, sharp yelps and 
throaty snarls, had not changed. Neither had the shouting of men to 
other men, or the hollow drone of the night rain thrumming on my win- 
dow. From somewhere came an endless ringing, like a single jack strik- 
ing drill steel or a blacksmith’s hammer pounding on metal; and up from 
Sam’s Playhouse drifted the medley of sound that only an all-night restaur- 
ant can father: blare of a juke box, indistinct drone of voices, quick bursts 
of raucous laughter, the ring of the cash register, thump of heavy crockery 
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dishes, hard tramping of miners’ brogans, and the everlasting slam-bang 
of the street door. Along with these other sounds, the endless tune next 
door was growing more maudlin with each rendition and, every now and 
then, there would break into this salmagundi a high, thin wailing, like 
a fire siren. The first several times this wailing invaded my room, I 
stopped typing long enough to go to the window and peer out into the 
rain-soaked dark, but I couldn’t see any evidence that the town was going 
up in flames. Neither could I hear any fire engines rushing to the scene 
of disaster. It was downright puzzling. 

About 10:30 I decided I was too tired to type any longer, and would 
take a hot bath and go to bed. It was then I discovered the source of that 
high, thin wailing I had been interpreting as a fire siren. 

I had never supposed that such an ungodly whistle could be unleashed 
by the simple act of flushing a toilet. 


20 


Grandma Roberts Likes Pretty Rocks 


Fror NEARLY HALF A CENTURY records of the United States 

Census Bureau have listed Frank Roberts (Plate 24) as a rancher 
in Duckwater Valley, Nye County, Nevada—which is true, as far as it 
goes. But Frank has so many irons heating in his series of fires that 
ranching, at times, seems almost a sideline. For example, he’s a self- 
educated geologist and paleontologist and mineralogist, a summertime 
prospector and rockhound, and a wintertime lapidary. Besides all this, 
he’s a great-grandfather, a great story teller, a grand host—and his wife, 
Josephine, (Plate 25) makes prize-winning pictures out of desert rocks. 

Fragments of stone, shaped with a pair of pliers and fixed to a ply- 
wood foundation, may not suggest an art-form worthy of blue ribbons 
but Josephine’s wonderful sense of artistry and endless patience have 
made it just that! For almost a dozen years the unique “Studies in Stone” 
created by this Nevada ranch woman have been claiming first awards 
wherever shown in competition, and in 1955, at the exhibition of the 
California Federation of Mineralogical Societies, in San Francisco, her 
exquisite arrangements literally stole the show! 

Jo Roberts’ idea of “painting” pictures without benefit of paint is 
the outgrowth of her lifelong interest in the many attractive stones occur- 
ring in Duckwater Valley—many of these being agate chippings left 
behind by prehistoric arrow makers. 

Watered by the abundant flow of a large warm spring, this fertile 
valley has been the home of Shoshone Indians for more generations than 
any man knows. About 100 Shoshones are still living in the upper end 
of the valley in an area set aside as Duckwater Indian Reservation; and 
probably about this same number were here when Josephine’s grand- 
father, Isaac Irwin, became one of the first white men to settle in the 
Duckwater vicinity. After traveling around The Horn to California, in 
1849, Grandfather Irwin emigrated to Virginia City with the main rush 
to Washoe, in 1860, and a few years later drifted to Tybo, in Nye County, 
where he split stakes for roofing the first permanent buildings. Soon 
afterward he homesteaded in Duckwater Valley and when the mines at 
Hamilton and Eureka began booming at close of the 1860s, Isaac Irwin 
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already had under cultivation 115 acres of grain, truck crops, and fruit. 
With the boomtowns offering a lucrative market for all the hay and 
“sreen groceries” he could produce, he began freighting the yield of his 
farm to all the nearby mining camps, packing his fruit between layers of 
clean straw so that it would not be bruised on the long, rough journeys 
to the camps. 

The child who was to become the mother of Josephine Roberts was 
born in Duckwater Valley. Josephine was born there, too; and her five 
daughters and two sons. And now, ten grandchildren and sundry great- 
grandchildren make, in all, seven generations of her family to have lived 
in the valley. 

Even as a small child, Josephine was attracted to the colorful stones 
she saw as she rode horseback after cattle, and seldom did she return from 
a desert ramble that her dress wasn’t sagging with rocks. After her 
pockets were filled to overflowing she would rip a tiny opening in the 
two-inch hem of her skirt and into this convenient storage locker would 
feed more stones—a practice not wholly appreciated by her hard-working 
mother. 

In 1910 Josephine met and married Frank Roberts, a young engineer 
from Philadelphia, who was running the survey for a projected railroad 
between Ely and Tonopah. After their marriage, Frank elected to remain 
in the West; he and his bride settled on their present ranch in Duckwater 
Valley and Jo initiated her new husband into the spare-time pursuit of 
agates and arrowheads. “Spare time,’ however, is not exactly a surplus 
commodity among folks who are rearing seven youngsters and operating 
a Nevada ranch 135 miles from their county seat. Thus, it was not until 
after the Roberts had become great-grandparents, several times over, 
that Josephine found time to fully indulge her love for “pretty stones.” 
Oddly enough, it was Nancy Snyder, Frank’s and Jo’s youngest grand- 
daughter, who started her on the hobby that has since brought her many 
hours of fascinating work, scores of new friends, encouraging financial 
return, and commendation by art lovers throughout the country. 

In order to understand fully the charm of Jo Roberts’ ‘Studies in 
Stone,” it is necessary to drop back several generations to the time when 
the warm springs that feed Duckwater Valley made it a favorite haunt 
of Indians who camped and hunted there in great numbers. As a result 
of this heavy pre-white occupation, arrowheads formerly were found in 
the valley in considerable numbers and on the walls of the Roberts’ home 
hang several frames of beautifully-wrought points they have collected. 
With Time’s passage, arrowheads became few—even in Duckwater Valley 
—but still plentiful are small flakings of agate cast aside by the "point 
makers, decades ago, when Stone Age conditions prevailed in Nevada 
and stone-tipped spears and arrowshafts were the latest thing in lethal 
weapons. Clean, translucent, and of many tints, these discarded arrow 
chips have definite fascination for almost everyone who sees them, and 
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whenever the Roberts family went in search of arrowheads and agates, 
Nancy and her grandmother always brought home with them hundreds 
of these little rock fragments. With supper over and the ranch chores 
done, the arrow chips gathered that day would be spread upon the kitchen 
table, and Jo and Nancy, and Frank, and Nancy’s mother, Mabel, would 
finger and admire the neat little flakes whose texture was so like fine 
porcelain and whose colors seemed to embrace all the vivid and pastel 
blendings of desert noons and nights. 


Nancy’s sandhill treasures one day included a handful of bright yel- 
low chips, and when she and the family were looking at them that evening 
her grandmother idly arranged these little rock slivers to form a crude 
sunflower with a round, brown chip for its center, and two greenish leaves. 
Delighted with the “flower” they had fashioned from her stones, Nancy 
insisted on having it glued to a piece of cardboard so she might keep it 
“always.” In that crude design, made to please a child, the artistic eye 
of Jo Roberts glimpsed the germ of an idea and the next day saw another 
“stone picture” fashioned—a picture a little less crude than the first. 


Although her efforts continued to improve with practice, Jo Roberts’ 
artwork remained essentially rough until she discovered that the agate 
chips could be shaped to her special requirements by tooling their edges 
with a pair of ordinary cotter-key pliers. With this development, latent 
possibilities of the hobby burst into full bloom and no day held so many 
hours that Jo couldn’t have filled them all with experiments she wanted 
to try and pictures she hoped to create! In her first “Studies in Stone” 
that were of professional calibre, Jo arranged the shaped agate chips to 
form sprays of mixed flowers which were affixed to pastel-hued cardboard 
or plywood foundations. Even these early efforts gained for their maker 
several first awards from Nevada Fair of Industry, at Ely, and Nevada 
State Fair, at Fallon. As her skill increased, however, she found that not 
only the main subject matter but also the full background of the pictures 
could be wrought in stone by pulverizing rock of the proper tint and 
sifting the powder to assure uniformity. 


After the desired design has been pencil-sketched on canvas or ply- 
wood, Mrs. Roberts begins with the most distant part of the picture and 
moves forward, creating first the sky, then clouds, distant mountains, hills 
—and, last, the main subject matter of the foreground. Taking each 
section of the scene in its proper turn, she coats that one area with a 
quick-adhering glue, and over this glue-wet surface sprinkles the sifted 
powder obtained from the pulverized rock. Many of the sand grains, of 
course, fall beyond the boundaries in which they are wanted but by turn- 
ing the picture face down and tapping smartly with the fingertips all 
unattached grains are shaken free and only the glue-coated section remains 
covered. Soon as one color is in place, glue is spread upon another area 
and powdered rock of a different tint is applied. Thus is the background 
of each picture composed. Upon reaching the main subject matter in the 
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foreground, where minute detail is important, Jo Roberts turns to the 
agate chips, shaping each tiny piece of stone to fill its individual need and 
fixing each individually in place. When it is considered that few of these 
hand-shaped bits of agate are larger than the head of a kitchen match, 
and some no bigger than a pencil dot, the limitless extent of this ranch 
woman’s patience and artistry becomes something to transcend all imagi- 
nation. 


Working as slowly as the mills of the gods are reputed to grind, 
Great-Grandmother Roberts has created pictures embracing almost every 
sort of subject with the exception of human portraits. One of her loveliest 
creations, which has been the subject of enthusiastic acclaim and has 
collected blue ribbons wherever entered in competition, shows a Japanese 
azalea tree in which each petal used in the many scores of tiny flowers is 
hand-shaped from agate chippings in the same delicate shade of pink. 
Each flower is fitted with its correct complement of yellow stamens—and 
even these are wrought from minute specks of stone. Mrs. Roberts figures 
that she devoted to this one creation approximately 1500 hours of close, 
painstaking work. 

Most difficult picture she has made, insofar as matching colors is con- 
cerned, shows a dwarf Japanese plum tree in full bloom against a sky-blue 
background, highlighted by an antique gold frame. Varying tints of 
brown petrified woods, arranged to give shadings of natural appearance, 
form trunk and branches of the tree, and each petal in the many dozen 
tiny flowers is a clear milk-white. White flowers might seem a simple 
matter, but, as Jo Roberts explains, the agate chippings from Duckwater 
vicinity contain many shades of white, and for her plum blossoms she 
could use no stone having even the slightest off-color. As a result, she 
often rambled over the desert throughout an entire afternoon without 
finding enough white chippings for more than one or two petals of the 
many hundred needed in fashioning this lovely tree. Some other tints of 
stone are as hard to find as pure white. Sky-blue is scarce in the field of 
minerals; also, the bright green necessary for leaves. Under no circum- 
stances does Jo resort to artificial coloring, and only once has she used glass. 

“Since it is made from sand, even glass is a product of the earth and 
I convinced my self it would be all right to use it. But I never felt right 
about it,” laughs Jo. “I felt as if I had cheated—and I’ve never used glass 
in another picture!” 

Unlike many artists, Jo Roberts enjoys the staunch support of her 
entire family. From her husband, Frank, down through her sons, daughters, 
in-laws, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren, every member of the clan 
is convinced that Jo’s work would give any of the old masters a run for 
his money. Frank and daughter Mabel, several years ago, climbed on the 
bandwagon by purchasing complete lapidary equipment. Installed in the 
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dining room of their home and operated by gasoline-generated electricity, 
the outfit has since produced some of the most beautiful cabochons and 
slab material to be found in the State of Nevada. 


Despite remoteness of its location (135 miles from Tonopah, 65 miles 
from Ely) the Roberts’ ranch attracts visitors from every part of the 
nation and every walk of life, and each year finds gravitating toward it 
an endless stream of rockhounds, mineralogists, geologists, mining engi- 
neers, fossil hunters, archeologists, writers, photographers, historians, and 
others—and regardless what they come seeking, the Duckwater vicinity 
usually can supply it. Here, or nearby, are deposits of jasper, opal, flu- 
orescent chalcedony, geodes, crystals, fossils of a dozen different varieties, 
abandoned mines, ghosttowns, volcanic craters and lava beds, what is 
termed the eighth-largest meteor crater in the world, Indian petroglyphs 
and burials, emigrant trails and campsites, and dozens of other points of 
interest which Frank and Jo delight in visiting and exploring whenever 
their ranch may be left for a few days in the care of a son or grandson. 

But, despite all their searching, spread over a period of more than 45 
years, the Roberts have never succeeded in locating the source from which 
prehistoric inhabitants obtained the beautiful agate used in the arrow 
chipping still found so plentifully throughout the valley. As long as this 
deposit remains “lost,” Frank and Jo have a wonderful excuse for ram- 
bling over the hills—and as long as she is able to ramble, Great-Grand- 
mother Roberts expects to go on gathering agate chips for use in creating 
more of her beautiful “Studies in Stone.” 
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Ed Smith is a Man with a Dream 


Fp SMITH, “MAYOR” OF MARIETTA, Nevada, is as hard to 

catch as a drop of quicksilver in a goldpan. He’s here, there, and 
everywhere—all at once! With mining claims scattered throughout the 
Excelsior Range, and income property at Las Vegas, and miscellaneous 
other irons in his busy fire, he doesn’t have much time to sit around 
waiting for chance visitors, and twice before, in as many years, I had 
made the 75-mile drive from Tonopah to Marietta in a fruitless effort to 
find him. Now, approaching the old town for the third time, I was 
wishing my editor would settle for a story of some other citizen of the 
Excelsiors easier to locate. But I knew there wasn’t much hope since 
few of the others lived in a ghosttown, 45 miles from the nearest post 
office or telephone; and those few who dwelt in such isolation were not, 
like Ed Smith, 87 years of age. 

Such being the case, I suppose 'd have driven to Marietta a dozen 
times, if necessary, to find him—but I was lucky. My third trip to the 
old borax camp found an ancient truck parked in the yard of a cabin I 
knew to be Ed’s, and from under that vehicle protruded a brace of men’s 
feet and two short lengths of trouser leg. Soon as I cut the ignition and 
my car’s motor died, those feet and legs began wiggling backward, fol- 
lowed by a man’s midsection, a pair of grease-smudged hands, and a 
grease- and sweat-smeared face. Unfolding his long, thin length, like a 
carpenter’s rule, the desert man rose to his feet and came forward to meet 
me. (Plate 27) 

Introducing myself, I said I had made two previous trips to Marietta 
without finding him at home. 

“That so?” commented Ed Smith, dryly. “You wouldn’t have found 
me this time, either, except I had to lay off work to repair that cussed 
old truck. I oughta be out at the mine. Now you’ve got me cornered,” 
he grinned crookedly, “what was it you wanted?” 

When I explained that Jack and Grace Callahan, of the neighboring 
ghosttown of Columbus, had said he was known as the “Mayor of Mari- 
etta,” and that he could give me a good story on that place and Teel’s 
Marsh, the old man shook his head, almost crossly, I thought. 
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“Oh, no,” he said, “There’s not much I can tell you about Marietta. 
I’ve lived here 37 years, it’s true . . . but the camp had been a ghosttown 
many years before I arrived. However, come on in the cabin,” he invited. 
“We'll find something to talk about...” 


Ed Smith’s home consisted of a single room, fabricated ingeniously 
from a combination of logs, railroad ties, adobe, flattened coal oil cans, 
corrugated sheeting, and a few ordinary pine boards. Although quite 
adequate for needs of a bachelor miner, Ed apologized for its appearance. 

“I don’t usually live in a dump like this, but my other house, up nearer 
my gold mine, was destroyed recently by fire,” he explained. “All I saved 
was a little bedding and a few clothes. 


“Here—” he offered. “Take this chair by the door. Maybe you'll 
catch a little breeze, now and then...” 


I didn’t launch immediately into the subject of Marietta’s past but 
sort of slipped up on it in a cat-and-mouse fashion—approaching it via 
discussion of the current mining situation, roughness of the road from 
Belleville, the forthcoming election, and how hot the summer had been. 
Only after these and other equally important issues had been settled, did 
I steer the conversation around to the old ghosttown, and the circumstance 
responsible for bringing my new friend to this lonely camp between the 
east foot of the Excelsior Mountains and Teel’s Marsh, in southern Min- 
eral County, Nevada. 


Ed Smith, I learned, was born in Alabama during the chaotic period 
of reconstruction that followed the Civil War. Throughout the troubled 
years when he was growing to manhood he could visualize many more 
opportunities for advancement in the Far West, then still peopled by such 
stalwarts as Buffalo Bill, Jim Bridger, and Wyatt Earp—and in 1890, at 
the age of 21, he left Alabama for the “frontier.” Establishing himself 
near Fresno, California, the young Southerner eventually acquired a fine 
ranch, consisting of 160 acres of grain and 100 acres of table grapes. 

“T had a good house and outbuildings, my land was fertile, and I liked 
farming,” said Ed. “But I couldn’t let well enough alone. Nevada was 
having the greatest mining booms of her history! Close on the heels: of 
Tonopah came Goldfield, and Rhyolite, and Rawhide—one great stampede 
after another! Investors were making millions without even turning a 
hand and I got a wild notion I had to cut myself in on that free-for-all 
jackpot. Once I made my wants known, of course, it wasn’t long before 
some ‘mining gentlemen’ came to oblige me. I invested heavily in the 
stock they offered and sat back to wait for the profits . . . which didn’t 
come. Each time I heard from the company the prospects loomed brighter 
—but the brighter they loomed, it seemed, the more money the company 
needed! They were always expecting to hit “The Big Bonanza’ within 
another week or ten days—-whereupon, they implied, all stockholders 
would become millionaires. But the end of each letter was always the 
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same. In order to finance another round of shots, literally speaking, the 
Board of Directors had voted to levy a small assessment. 


“Assessments piled on top of assessments. Eventually, I reached the 
point where I had little faith left in the mine but by that time I had sunk 
so much in assessments that I couldn’t bring myself to let go and so lose 
all possible chance of recovering the thousands of dollars I had poured 
into the venture. In a final desperate effort to hold my stock—just in 
case it might prove to be all the company claimed—I mortgaged my 
California ranch. That was the end. When the mine still failed to produce 
anything more substantial than promises, my creditors foreclosed the 
mortgage on my Fresno property and, in 1915, I walked off the place 
with scarcely more than the clothes on my back. 


“IT was 46 years old,” reflected Ed Smith. “I had worked hard all my 
life. All I knew was farming. But I had lost my money through mining 
. .. and something seemed to be driving me to find it where I had lost it! 
Possibly I felt that the only way I could regain my self-respect and self- 
confidence was by beating the game that had beaten me . . . or maybe I 
had been bit by the mining bug! I don’t know. In either case I quit 
farming forever and headed for the desert.” 


Broke, and bewildered, Ed Smith passed the winter of 1915-16 in 
an abandoned dugout near Bradbury Well, in the southern part of Death 
Valley, and the following spring saw him tramping restlessly over Nevada. 
The trail was a long one, and weary. Day after day, month after month, 
his prospecting pick delved into the hidden secrets of the rocky ridges, 
the sandy washes, the hills, the mountains . . . and night after night his 
lonely campfire burned amid the crumbling ruins of former boomcamps 
which Time had changed to ghosttowns. In the course of his quest for 
elusive treasure, the erstwhile grape rancher one day stumbled upon the 
old borax-mining town of Marietta, on the north shore of Teel’s Marsh. 
Though the camp, even then, was deserted, there was something about 
the place that appealed to him and two years later—in 1919, when he was 
50 years of age—Ed Smith returned to Marietta and Teel’s Marsh to 
establish his permanent home. 

“And did you eventually ‘find it where you’d lost it?’” I asked, a 
trifle injudiciously, perhaps. Ed Smith grinned. 


“I haven’t found ail of it,” he admitted. “But I’m still working at it! 
And I’m not even one little bit sorry that things happened as they did— 
losing the ranch, I mean. I’ve had a good life, a wonderful life! During 
the 41 years I’ve been prospecting I’ve discovered more mines than you 
can shake a stick at! Gold, silver, lead, copper, uranium—you name it, 
I’ve found it! Some of my claims I’ve developed and worked; others, 
I’ve sold outright. I haven’t got rich, but I’ve always been self-supporting. 
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I still have my health and peace of mind—and [ still own some good 
mining properties, too! Come outside a moment!” The 87-year-oldster 
jumped nimbly to his feet. “I can show you a couple of my mines from 
here. 

“My best silver mine, the Silver Belle, lays just over that ridge—” his 
pointing finger leaped across a dozen miles of rough country to the 
skyline of the dry Excelsior Range whose rocky summits, pushing upward 
to a height of nearly 9000 feet, rim Marictta’s world on the west and 
north. “And up yonder—” this time he indicated a mine dump visible on 
the mountainside north of his cabin—“That’s one of my gold mines. 
Good mine, too! Plenty of ore in it that’ll go $12.50 to the ton—but 
who in Tophet can pay miners $16 a day to take out $12.50 ore— 
especially when you’ve gotta truck it several hundred miles to a mill? 
Only way such ore can be handled at a profit is to mill it here and ship 
the concentrates—but you can’t run a mill without water. 

“ve got a good lead mine, too,” continued Ed Smith, “and 11 
uranium claims...” 

I asked if there had been much uranium excitement around Marietta. 

“Oh, yes!” grinned the old miner. “Scads of excitement—but no 
shipping! Last summer every hill in these parts was swarming with pros- 
pectors looking for uranium. They all staked claims—and now they’re 
all looking for buyers!” 

Scarcely more than a stone’s throw south of Ed’s cabin the thin brush 
of the desert gave way to a glaring flat some 600 acres in extent. Unsoft- 
ened by blade or leaf this was a dead, white void, where every passing 
breeze awakened a cloud of dust; where heat waves rippled crookedly, 
mirages appeared and vanished like images on a screen, and sinuous dust 
devils wheeled and capered, and climbed and died. 

“So that’s Teel’s Marsh,” I mused. 

“Yep... That’s where old ‘Borax’ Smith got his start.” 

I looked up in surprise. “I thought ‘Borax’ Smith got his start at 
Columbus?” 

“No.” Ed shook his head. “Smith’s first borax property was right here 
at Teel’s Marsh...” 

When Francis Marion Smith—no known kin of my new friend, Ed 
Smith—arrived at Columbus, in Esmeralda County, Nevada, in the summer 
of 1872, he found the mining and refining of cottonball borax in full swing 
there, said Ed. Under the system then employed, the white borax crust 
was collected from the surface of the marsh and shoveled into huge iron 
tanks to be boiled, separated, and crystallized. Since a great quantity 
of fuel was needed to keep these tanks boiling, and fuel was a scarce 
article in that desert area, Francis Smith saw a chance to make a stake for 
himself. Locating a “wood ranch” in the hills, about 10 miles northwest 
of Columbus Marsh, he built a small cabin, hired a couple of men to help 
him, and began supplying boiler fuel to the primitive refinery at Columbus. 
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One day that same summer, while seeking a new source of wood, Smith 
came upon another white flat—-Teel’s Marsh—where the encrusted surface 
had much the same appearance as that of the flat at Columbus. Gathering 
a few samples of the material Smith took them to an assayer at Columbus 
who subsequently informed him that he had brought in specimens of the 
richest cottonball borax ever known! 

Smith hastened back to Teel’s Marsh where he located the entire flat 
under the Saline Laws of the State of Nevada, which allowed 160 acres 
to each claim. Almost before the location notices had been filed, however, 
the state law was amended to place borax in the mineral category, thereby 
limiting claims to 20 acres each. This meant that all the ground Smith 
had staked at Teel’s Marsh must be relocated, thereby giving potential 
claim jumpers a marvelous chance to get in a few good licks. Some of 
these opportunists were run off by Francis Smith at gun point; others, he 
dispossessed through court action or bought their interests; and so, in time, 
he came to own the entire area of Teel’s Marsh, where borax production 
got underway in the fall of 1872. 

After operating for a number of years under the firm name, “Teel’s 
Marsh Borax company,” Francis Smith found he had accumulated suffi- 
cient capital to purchase 16,000 acres of borax lands at Columbus, where 
he formed the Pacific Borax Salt and Soda company—the newly acquired 
property, together with his original holdings at Teel’s Marsh, making him 
the largest producer of borax in the entire West. Both plants continued 
in active operation until the 1880s when richer deposits of borax, in the 
form of colemanite, were discovered in Death Valley, said Ed. 

Francis Marion Smith—by this time known throughout the nation as 
“Borax” Smith—continued on from his first properties at Teel’s Marsh 
and Columbus to the ownership of other borax deposits and, eventually, 
to organization of the Pacific Coast Borax company and ownership of 
railroads and other far-flung business interests. 

“I guess you know that he once had a big general store here at 
Marietta?” queried Ed. “Would you like to see it?” 

We drove down the street a short distance to what Ed termed “the 
main business section of town,” and here he showed me the roofless walls 
of a large stone building, still standing foursquare and plumb. 

“That’s it!” said my guide. “All that’s left of it. I understand it was 
a right busy place when ‘Borax’ Smith was running it, back in the ’70s. 
That adobe ruin over yonder is the old Marietta saloon. There used to be 
a fancy picture on one of the inside walls. Maybe it’s still there.” 

Floundering over heaps of crumbled adobe and broken lengths of 
splintered and heat-twisted boards, we made our way into what had been 
the interior of the building but now was completely exposed to wind 
and weather. 
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“There she is!” said Ed, nodding toward the west wall of the building 
where remaining remnants of plaster still revealed the painted figure of 
a buxom woman clad in red, white and blue, with a golden crown on her 
head. She was standing beside a painted vine decked in blooms of impos- 
sible hugeness, and over her hung a painted banner bearing the single 
word, “Marietta.” 

“That sign—” chuckled Ed. “You might call it ‘The Last Word in 
Marietta!’ ” 

We wandered back up the street, past other stone and adobe ruins. 
which, in their day, had housed restaurants and blacksmith shops and all 
the other establishments that men of the frontier deemed necessary to 
their well-being and pleasure. And, finally, we were back at Ed Smith’s 
home. 

After the breathless heat of midday, a cooling breeze had sprung up 
in the southwest, and the brassy desert sun had dropped far enough below 
its zenith that the cabin now cast a narrow rectangle of welcome shade. 
Seating ourselves on the ground, in this little shade-island, we leaned 
back against the rough walls. I asked Ed about his Las Vegas property 
and how he had happened to buy it. 

“Well,” he hesitated. “It’s sort of a long story . . . You see,” he 
continued, “I’ve always figured that in this land of wonderful opportuni- 
ties it’s a disgrace for a man to die broke. I’ve always wanted to make 
a high mark in the world—to amount to something, even if only for a 
little while. Like I told you, I have some good mining properties. They’re 
worth every bit of $150,000 to any man who can develop and work them. 
But my time’s running out! I don’t know whether Ill be able to sell them 
in the few years left to me . . . and I want to leave some money behind 
me, when I go. 

“It isn’t so much that I want to leave it to kinfolk—all the kin I have 
are nieces and nephews in Alabama and they’re pretty well fixed—but 
near the place where I was born there’s a home for crippled children. 
They’re doing wonderful work . . . but they’re always short of funds. I 
want to leave them a fine, big legacy—a lot of money, so they won’t have 
to scrimp and save and can buy all the things they need, for awhile, at 
least, and maybe take care of a lot more crippled children. It must be 
terrible to be crippled... 

“Well, about ten years ago I got to thinking, and it seemed to me that 
the only way I could be sure of helping those kids was to get hold of some 
real estate in a good prosperous town, where it was certain to increase in 
value as time went on. I decided on Las Vegas. I’d been doing pretty 
well mining and had saved enough money that I was able to buy five resi- 
dential lots and a five-acre tract in Vegas Heights, and I built a modern 
house on one of the parcels. Since that time land prices at "Vegas have 
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increased by leaps and bounds and are still climbing. I think I made a 
good investment. It’s going to be valuable property, some day . . . a right 
nice legacy!” 

For several moments neither of us spoke. Ed Smith’s gnarled fore- 
finger traced some circles and cross-lines and triangles in the dust, and 
he looked out across the dry sweep of the desert. 

“When I was a younger man,” he went on, “I always figured I’d like 
to retire for a few years, before the end. Maybe go to some city and get 
some good duds and take life easy for a while .. . but, now, I don’t know.” 

I shook my head. “You wouldn’t like it—not any more than I would!” 

The 87-year-old “Mayor” of Marietta nodded thoughtfully. “I don’t 
suppose so...” A little nest of crinkles appeared around each of those 
keen old eyes, and a smile stole across that weathered face. “After Pd 
laid around town a couple of weeks, I’d probably be as mean and cantank- 
erous as an old she-wildcat with cubs! I’d have to come back to Marietta 
to sweat the meanness out of me . . . and, once I was here, I’d just 
naturally start looking for another mine!” 


And I’m sure that’s how it would be. 
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Miracle at Glen Canyon 


[y THE RED SANDSTONE country where Arizona joins with Utah, 
man has sowed the seeds of a major miracle that will manifest itself 
for generations to come and in ways now past all knowing. 

By 1962, Glen Canyon Dam (Plate 26) will have become a reality. 
The tawny Colorado River will have passed through a five-year chrysalis 
to emerge as a clear, blue lake, nearly 200 miles in length. Sun-scorched 
canyons will have been changed into dim-lighted deeps where fishes will 
swim. Old landmarks will have been lost forever, new place-names born. 
Indian trails and rough jeep roads will have been replaced by wide, paved 
highways, and a modern city—or cities—will have sprung from a desert 
waste. 

When that time comes, and the new power plant is belching forth 
kilowatts and traffic is screaming up to and away from the dam and juke 
boxes are blaring and dogs barking and speedboats roaring up and down 
the lake and litterbugs befouling the landscape with film boxes and beer 
cans—when that time comes, I say, there’ll be a few decrepit Has Beens 
who will limp each day to the canyon’s rim to look with renewed disfavor 
upon these evidences of so-called progress and to hold their daily wake 
over the wasted cadaver of the Past. 

““Twern’t much like this 20 years ago,” theyll wag disapproving 
tongues. “Why, young feller, I kin recollect when thar wun’t nothin’ 
here but sanddunes and slickrock and silence . . .” 

And you know, sir, ?ve a sneaking notion my wheel chair will be out 
in front of all the others, and Ill be one of the head recollectors of those 
Recollecting Has Beens. Chances are, 20 years from now, I’ll be claiming 
I helped build the dam; probably Pll even make it sound as if being in 
slap-dad on the start of things was my own idea. 

But it wasn’t my idea, at all! I’m terribly careful not to give birth to 
such ideas—especially in the dead of winter. . . 


I was packing my car for a week’s holiday at Palm Springs, when the 
telephone rang. It was Randall Henderson, editor of Desert Magazine. 
After the usual inquiries concerning my health and good fortune, Editor 
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Henderson eased up to the reason for his long-distance call. Preliminary 
work, it seemed, was getting under way at Glen Canyon damsite. Major 
unit in the first development project approved for the Upper Basin of the 
Colorado River, this would be the fourth highest dam in the world and 
would cost around $425,000,000—almost three times as much as Hoover 
Dam. 

“I wish you’d take a run up there, right away, and get the whole 
story,” he said, in the same casual tone of voice he might have used in 
ordering a ream of manila second sheets. “Ill want the historical back- 
ground of the country, engineering specifications of the dam, its potential, 
a full report on all access roads, etc. It should be a very interesting 
assignment,” he assured me. “I’d handle it, myself, if I could spare the 
title< 

I agreed that it sounded like a good story and said I’d start immediately. 

Not until I had recradled the telephone receiver did it occur to me that 
south-central Utah is not famed as a winter resort—and this was December! 
Rummaging through the morning newspaper until I located the weather 
report, I found that the listed point nearest the dam site was Flagstaff, 
Arizona—about 100 miles farther south—and when I saw what had been 
the previous day’s temperature at Flagstaff, my heart got all mixed up 
with my spleen and the world spun around dizzily for a moment. 

Upon regaining my composure, I began tossing out the swim suits and 
sun suits and shorts and slacks assembled for my still-born expedition to 
Palm Springs. In their stead, I packed an assortment of fur-lined mittens, 
fleece-lined underwear and jeans, fleece-lined overshoes, flannel shirts, 
wool sox, wool sweaters—and a sense of humor. 

This last-mentioned intangible I was certain would come in handy, 
inasmuch as the previous day’s temperature reading at Flagstaff had been 
8 degrees below zero. 

Afternoon of the second day’s driving brought me into Kanab, Utah, 
510 miles from my starting place and still 72 miles from Glen Canyon 
dam-site, which it then served as chief point of supply as well as take-off 
point from the Utah side. At the moment, this last outpost of civilization 
presented much less than a pleasing prospect. Peering through the twin- 
half-circles scoured by my windshield wipers, I saw a bleak and dismal 
world held in the frozen clutch of midwinter. No faintest ray of sun 
seeped through the heavy storm-clouds that upholstered the sky. Gray, 
leaf-bare trees along main street were flailing and threshing before the 
thrust of a savage wind that cut like a knife, and icy sleet pellets were 
driving horizontally through the air. 

In this demoralizing outlook were few reminders of the Kanab I had 
visited on several previous occasions—always in midsummer—when I 
had regarded this little Mormon town as one of the most pleasant places 
anyone could ask. Nor had I been alone in that appraisal. Due to its 
clear air, abundant sunshine, and the diversified nature of its scenic sur- 
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roundings, Kanab, in the middle 1930s, had begun to attract the atten- 
tion of Hollywood moving picture producers who saw this as an ideal 
location for filming movies laid in a frontier setting. During the next two 
decades the town and its environs witnessed the making of 50-odd films, 
including such major productions as Western Union, In Old Arizona, 
Stagecoach, Drums Along the Mohawk, My Friend Flicka, Thunderhead, 
The Outriders, Vaquero, Arabian Nights, Westward the Women, and 
others of almost equal note. This wholesale invasion by Hollywood in- 
spired the erection of several swank motels and lodges of the calibre 
endorsed by Duncan Hines, and brought to Kanab an exceptional degree 
of prosperity. 

These were the conditions under which I had known the town pre- 
viously; yet, I had never seen the place so genuinely busy or, seemingly, 
so happy, as on this blustery December day. It was like an old-time 
mining camp in the midst of a stampede! Milling through the gray slush 
on its streets were half-a-dozen types of vehicles bearing the insignia of 
the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, orange-colored State Highway Depart- 
ment trucks, jeeps of all ages, hurrying men in Khaki-drill trousers and 
“hard hats,” Indians in Pendleton blankets, cowboys in Stetsons and Levi 
Strauss overalls; and obvious employment seekers in cars bearing license 
plates from half the states of the union. Hotels and motels were displaying 
No Vacancy signs. Every restaurant was jam-packed with patrons, every 
trailer park bulging at the seams. 

After I had inquired for lodging at four places without striking pay- 
dirt, I drove back to the edge of town, parked under a juniper tree, and 
played my ace-in-the-hole. Since I never start on a field assignment with- 
out taking a full camp outfit, I’m never caught short. Regardless of wind 
or weather, boomcamp or ghosttown, changes of plan, breakdowns, 
fouled-up reservations or any other development, I’m always assured of 
food in plenty, and a clean, comfortable bed. 

As it was too windy, this night, to risk lighting a fire, I made a cold 
supper out of sandwiches and fruit and cookies; and, soon after eating, 
rolled into my car-bed and slept for 13 straight hours. Next morning I 
awakened to find a cold, pale sun shining weakly through my car windows. 
Long icicles were hanging from the drainspouts, the wind had dropped, 
an inch of new-fallen snow laid on the ground and on my engine-hood and 
car top; and impressed in the fresh snow, all around my car, were the 
neat hoofprints of deer. 

Soon as I had eaten breakfast and made myself presentable, I set out 
to learn the story behind Kanab’s sensational and unseasonable boom. 

On a rounded hill overlooking town sat a rambling, one-story building 
which once had housed the local high school but had been replaced several 
years before by a larger and more modern structure. In this outmoded 
school building the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation had set up temporary 
headquarters for the Glen Canyon project. Highest ranking official here 
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was L. F. Wylie, project engineer, upon whose shoulders rested respon- 
sibility for construction of the dam. Dynamic, determined, good-looking 
and middle aged, Wylie served also as liaison officer between the Recla- 
mation Bureau and the Indians, river runners, contractors, ranchers, high- 
way department, and all other persons and concerns who wished to do 
business with the Bureau or to “pick a bone” with it. He also functioned 
as public relations officer and, despite a full calendar, spared me a gen- 
erous slice of his busy forenoon—chatting affably during those brief per- 
iods when he wasn’t adjusting some emergency or talking over long-dis- 
tance to Washington, D.C., or some other port of call. 

Major unit in the $760,000,000 Colorado River Storage Project, Glen 
Canyon Dam will be situated 13 miles downstream from the Utah-Arizona 
state line, said Engineer Wylie. Planned as the second-highest dam in the 
United States, the 153,000-acre lake to be impounded will back water 
up the Colorado River for a distance of 187 miles and up the San Juan 
for 71, giving it a roughly picturesque shoreline some 1500 miles in 
length. When filled to capacity this lake will contain approximately 
26,000,000-acre-feet of water—or sufficient to flood the entire state of 
Indiana to a depth of 14 inches. A steel bridge, to be built downstream 
from the damsite, eventually will link the two prongs of a paved side-loop 
leading from Kanab to the north rim of Glen Canyon, and from the can- 
yon’s south rim to U.S. Highway 89. 

But this boon of pavement was many months removed when I made 
my pilgrimage from Kanab to the damsite in the closing days of 1956. 
Then, the way was still rough and dusty, with bottomless sand complicating 
every turn-out and shoulder. For about 25 miles out of Kanab, the road 
followed the old Paria River road, and as I traveled it I was remembering 
a wild goose chase I had made over this same road three years earlier. 
On that occasion I had driven 104 miles over this and intersecting side- 
roads and in that entire distance had not seen another person, another 
vehicle, a roadsign, or an occupied dwelling. Houses and roadsigns still 
were scarce, but of vehicles—particularly trucks and jeeps—there was no 
lack. As work on the Glen Canyon project had barely started it seemed 
incredible so many persons could have business that would take them to 
the site; yet, none of the outfits I met looked like “sidewalk superintend- 
ents” or tourists. Visitors of this sort would come later when wind and 
weather and other factors were more conducive to human comfort. Life 
at the dam site, in December, ’56, was still terribly real and terribly earnest. 

On the canyon’s north rim, at the westerly base of a large, baldheaded 
promontory known as The Beehive, I halted my car in a small, raw, con- 
struction camp. Building of a permanent camp, with warehouses, sewage 
and water treatment plants, streets, fire stations, conference hall, residences, 
and other niceties of civilization, would get under way early in 1957, 
Wylie had said. In the meantime, government engineers on the job were 
living at Kanab and making the 72-mile drive to their work, each morning, 
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and 72 miles home in the evening. Rather than submit to this onerous and 
time-consuming travel, a dozen-or-so contractor’s men, a few of them 
accompanied by their wives, had taken up residence at the dam site— 
and I mentally tipped my hat to this little vanguard of thousands slated 
to follow. These were Sovereigns of the Sage in the fullest sense of the 
word—the first to send down human roots in this part of the wilderness. 


Comprising the camp were three or four house trailers—battered old 
veterans that looked as if they might have been used in the Boer War. 
There were a few cars, the two nearest to where I halted bearing license 
plates from Idaho and New Mexico. A truck was standing on three wheels 
and a wooden block. Another truck had its differential dismantled. There 
were four or five shacks and sheds roofed with corrugated iron sheeting. 
A few oil barrels were scattered around, and there was a portable tank 
capable of holding perhaps 1000 gallons of water. There were no trees, 
no grass—not even any large sagebrush or greasewood. Nothing but 
sandstone and sky and space. An icy wind was sweeping through the 
camp with the ferocity of a West Indian hurricane, and powdery red sand 
was rolling over the landscape like smoke from a prairie fire. 

The door of the Idaho trailer started to open, was snatched by the 
wind and flung back on its hinges with a resounding bang. A woman 
emerged from within the trailer and fought with the wind until she had 
closed the door behind her. With head bent to the gale and skirts flapping 
wildly about her knees, she began sealing the cracks around her windows 
with friction tape. A younger woman came over from a neighboring 
trailer to help with the taping. It occurred to me that a woman would 
have to love a man a whole lot to follow him willingly from one con- 
struction camp to another. 

Reluctantly leaving the relative warmth and security of my car, I 
headed into the teeth of the wind, following a twisting construction road 
that led to the canyon’s rim, about 100 yards distant. I could hear the 
motor of an air-compressor chuff-chuffing in the placid detached fashion 
of air compressors everywhere; and at the far end of the construction 
road, half a dozen men were working around an A-frame from which 
highline cables led across to the canyon’s opposite rim. Breasting the 
wind, scrambling over rocks, and floundering through deep blow sand, I 
made my way along the lip of the canyon for possibly 300 yards until I 
found a good vantage point from which it was possible to view a consider- 
able length of both canyon walls and the cocoa-colored river at their base. 
Locating a cold but wind-sheltered pocket in the sandstone rocks, I sat 
down to catch my breath and to take stock of the situation. 

Composed of massive, uniform Navajo sandstone—good material for 
abutments, Wylie had said—the canyon walls, at this point, were about 
1200 feet apart and rose nearly sheer above the river. The dam to be 
built between these walls was to be of gravity-arch type and would require 
the use of 5,000,000 cubic yards of concrete—nearly 54 per cent more 
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than was used in construction of Hoover Dam, and enough to pave a 
highway 20 feet wide from New York to San Francisco. 


Bracing myself against the wind and peering precariously into the 
canyon, I could glimpse the future site of the power house where would 
be located eight generators, each of 112,500 kilowatts capacity. Although 
primary purpose of the dam was to be generation of power, Engineer 
Wylie had explained that it also would help regulate the flow of the river 
and would protect Hoover Dam from infiltration of silt; but it would not, 
he had said, be used for the purpose of irrigation—not at completion or, 
presumably, ever. 

Studying that long and twisting canyon I tried to visualize how it would 
look when filled with a clear, blue lake. It would be a pretty sight, I 
thought; and in this arid desert, a strange sight! Advent of that great 
reservoir, naturally, would not be entirely gain. There would be casualties, 
too. Waters of the new lake would roll deeply over the historic Crossing 
of the Fathers, where exploring Spaniards led by Fathers Escalante and 
Dominguez forded the turbulent Colorado in 1776 while en route back 
to Santa Fe after their unsuccessful attempt to discover an overland route 
to Monterey, California. Also covered would be the equally-historic 
Hole-in-the-Rock Crossing made by members of a Mormon wagon train 
while on their way to settle in southeastern Utah in 1879-80. Undoubtedly, 
too, the new lake would cover a few rich mineral deposits—I knew there 
were literally thousands of uranium claims in the land to be flooded—and 
almost assuredly it would inundate prehistoric Indian cliff dwellings yet 
undiscovered by archeologists due to inaccessibility and the inhospitable 
nature of the terrain. All these, and more, would be lost beneath water 
of the lake-to-come. But that was to be expected. The intangible man 
terms Progress is never bought cheaply. 

The winter sun that had been shining palely when I arrived at the 
canyon receded still farther into the goose-feathery clouds that now 
blanketed the sky, and the knife-sharp wind veered a little so that it was 
whipping sand into my retreat on the canyon rim. It occurred to me that 
I wouldn’t care to be one of the drillers working in the fragile-appearing 
cage that dangled half way down the opposite canyon wall; nor would I 
wish to be one of the workmen on the drill barge that rode the sullen 
river below; or one of the high scalers suspended from rope’s end midway 
between river and rim along the canyon’s north wall. If it were my 
responsibility to do any of the actual labor of construction, I decided 
there wouldn’t be many dams built. 

I remained at the dam-site that night. After eating another cold 
supper, since it was still too windy to risk lighting a fire, I sat in the car 
and typed notes for nearly two hours. Late in the afternoon the cloud- 
pack divided for a few minutes so that the sun sank behind the desert 
hills in a blaze of red glory. Two by two, and in small groups, workmen 
returned from the canyon. Some of them kicked cold motors into life 
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and took off on the monotonous 72-mile drive to Kanab. Others disap- 
peared within trailers and cabins. A gasoline generator began its staccato 
song, and a dozen-or-so small windows immediately framed the yellow 
glow of lamplight. Soon after sunset the interior of my car grew too cold 
for comfort and by 6 o’clock I sought the cozy warmth of my sleeping bag. 

It was probably about midnight the first time I awakened. I didn’t turn 
on the light to see the time. It didn’t make any difference. The wind was 
still whistling and wailing around the car, and occasionally a stronger blast 
would rock the heavy body almost like a ship at sea. Raising myself on 
one elbow I peered out the car window into a black void. The generator 
had been silenced—probably hours before—and not one light was show- 
ing anywhere in the camp. The darkness was absolute. Desert, moun- 
tains, and heavens, all looked as if they’d been molded from the same 
black soot. A few stars were visible through breaks in the clouds, but 
they looked small and cold and terribly far away. 

Daybreak at the dam-site found that freezing gale still shrieking across 
the barrens and over the slickrock, roaring through the broken arroyos 
and around the painted buttes, and driving always before it a stinging, 
choking cloud of powdery red sand—sand that gnawed holes in solid 
rock, and blasted the bark from juniper trees, and cut pits in the wind- 
shield, and beat upon the face like a million sharp, cold needles. 

The generator resumed its unmusical chant. Trailer and shack win- 
dows again blossomed with the pale glow of lamplight. Men, their heads 
lowered against the shrieking wind, began hurrying purposefully about 
the camp. A cold motor started grudgingly, fired half dozen times and 
died. Another motor roared into life and a truck clattered off toward 
Kanab. Two by two, and in small groups, workmen in leather jackets 
and steel helmets began trailing back down the road to the canyon’s brink 
—back to the A-frame, the highline, the high-scaler’s rigging. Back 
to another day’s work on the dam. 

Returning to Kanab, I spent a couple of hours tying up loose ends 
at the Reclamation Bureau office and when I left there, early in the 
afternoon, I figured I had this end of the story pretty well covered. To 
complete my assignment, of course, I still had to approach the dam site 
from the south. 

“Radio says ‘more snow tonight,’” said the gas station attendant as 
he filled my tank. Glancing skyward I saw that the lowering clouds were, 
indeed, snow clouds—and thought a little uneasily of the 8000-foot 
summit I’d be crossing within the next hour or two. 

I struck the snow about five miles north of Jacob Lake, Arizona— 
not the pretty, cottony stuff seen on Christmas cards and Grandma Moses’ 
paintings, but a whirling, swirling, white void of small angry flakes that 
hurled themselves against the windshield so viciously that the wipers were 
powerless against them. Clawing the snow from the windshield with my 
gloved hands would free the stalled wipers for three or four minutes, after 
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which they’d again freeze fast to the glass and would be quickly reburied 
in snow. And even when the glass was clear it was impossible to see into 
that swirling white vagueness for more than half a dozen yards. Inch by 
inch, the old car and I fought our way up the ice-slick mountain grade to 
the near-deserted summer resort of Jacob Lake; and then we fought our 
way down the other side of the grade into Houserock Valley. Even here 
that same paralyzing wind was sweeping across the barrens, but the whirl- 
ing snow of the high country had been replaced by cold, stinging rain. 

If I had been privileged, that evening, to prepare a blueprint for my 
own special heaven, I couldn’t have devised anything one-half so appeal- 
ing as a warm cabin, with a closed garage for the car, a roaring fire, a 
hot bath, dry clothes, and a good, hot supper. 

But it wasn’t to be. After driving 80-odd miles from Jacob Lake— 
the last 20 miles of that distance after nightfall—I halted at a small 
Navajo Indian trading post known as “The Gap.” Since this was the 
take-off point for the south rim of Glen Canyon, I didn’t wish to go farther 
that night, but the few tourist rooms the post provided were filled to 
capacity. Pulling out on the desert a few rods from the buildings, I parked 
in the cold, drizzle-soaked darkness, assembled another cold meal, and 
made ready to spend another night in the car. 

Next morning, with the sun sulking behind gray clouds, and the tem- 
perature hovering near zero, I turned off on the 50 miles of desert sand- 
road leading from The Gap to Glen Canyon. After rounding rugged 
promontories and skirting deep washes for 40-odd miles, the road broke 
out upon a wide plateau which may not always be as clean and still and 
peaceful as on that cold morning. Along the west stretched the long, 
fluted wall of the Vermilion Cliffs, topped by Paria Plateau and the snowy, 
conifer-thatched roof of the Kaibab. Glen Canyon’s sinuous rock trough 
formed a deep moat along the north side of the mesa, and to the east my 
eyes roamed hungrily over a wild land studded with towers and pinnacles, 
laced by deep gorges, and spangled with the magic of purple haze and 
aloneness, and far distance. 

About half a mile from the rim of the canyon my road dissolved into 
a vague truck trail that promptly lost itself in a bewildering maze of wind- 
scalloped dunes and slickrock. Rather than risk getting stuck in the sand 
or hung-up on a high center, I donned my oilskin slicker and walked the 
remainder of the way to the canyon’s edge. 

From the north rim, whence I had started the previous morning, a 
hawk of even fair ability could have flown to the south rim with one 
strong flap of his wings; but for me to reach that same point by road had 
required 26 hours and 240 miles of traveling. Now, as I gazed across the 
short intervening gap to the north rim, I saw that not even the dismal 
weather of this December morning was being permitted to delay progress 
of the dam. Again, men were moving around the A-frame, the air com- 
pressor was chuff-chuffing impassively, and a dangling high-scaler and 
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his pneumatic drill were chewing at the canyon wall. Even though these 
men and others who would follow after them would be working in con- 
struction of the dam for another five years to come, my own little part 
in that construction was about completed. I had covered all the facets 
outlined by my editor; and now, all that remained was to drive home— 
some 650 miles—and write the story. 

As I turned away from the dam site and began slogging through the 
drifted sand to my waiting car on the hillside above, I noticed that heavy 
gray clouds had settled upon the mountains, the wind was rising again, 
and the cold drizzle had changed to snow. 

But back in the canyon I was leaving, the high scaler still dangled from 
his rope and his drill still chewed at the canyon wall. 


23 
The Man From Nowhere 


Jou OTTO wasn’t an important man, as importance generally is 
reckoned. He didn’t write a smutty best-seller, or marry an heiress, 
or make umpteen-million dollars in Wall Street. He simply wandered out 
of Nowhere into western Colorado, about 60 years ago. He recognized 
there the work he seemed to have been put on earth to accomplish; and 
when he had completed that task to his satisfaction, he melted back into 
the Nowhere whence he had come. 

That’s about all men know of John Otto and his affairs; except, of 
course, those years he devoted to fulfillment of his mission. It was those 
years that qualify him for a place in this gallery of Sagebrush Sovereigns. 

Five miles southwest of Grand Junction lies a scenic expanse of sheer 
precipices and towering sandstone monoliths, deep gorges and cross- 
fissures, colossal amphitheatres, and massive columns fluted by wind and 
water. This place is known, today, as Colorado National Monument; but 
it wasn’t a national monument when John Otto arrived at Grand Junction. 
It was just plain Monument Canyon—a fearsome, trackless wilderness. 

When men told him about the canyon, John Otto shook his head— 
maybe so that he could look past the stardust in his eyes. “It must be a 
wonderful place,” he breathed. 

“Yeah!” agreed those men. “A wonderful place to stay out of!” 

But against the dreams of a dedicated man, advice is a puny barrier; 
and despite all the grim warnings sounded in his ears, John Otto invested 
his last few pennies in flour and bacon and beans, loaded his old bedroll 
and other possessions on the backs of his burros, Foxie and Cookie, and 
headed toward the red cliffs of Monument Canyon. The more Otto saw 
of the canyon in the weeks that followed the more he fell under the spell 
of its majesty and massiveness, the quiet grandeur of its great, silent aisles, 
the delicate loveliness of its forested retreats where early summer spread 
a carpet of wild flowers and ferns. For him, this was heaven on earth; yet, 
it wasn’t enough that he alone should see and love this place—all men 
must be given an opportunity to see it and love it with him. 

To that end, the Man from Nowhere began a single-handed project 
of road and trail building and publicizing; a work that he was to continue 
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for more than ten years without deviation of purpose, or with any thought 
of recompense. 

Grand Junction never saw much of Otto except on his rare trips to 
town to purchase grub and blasting powder. On these occasions his few 
acquaintances may have noticed that he was growing progressively more 
ragged, his burros older and more shabby. He never had much money 
to spend on either himself or on them—his only source of income being 
the few dollars paid by infrequent Nimrods who hired him as guide on 
hunting trips into the canyon. Through word spread by these visiting 
sportsmen and others, this strange man’s labor of love began to attract 
outside attention. National magazines began publishing stories about the 
“Old Hermit of Monument Park” and the trails he had built through the 
gorges, over the mesa, and along the cliff rims. Eastern folk, visiting at 
Grand Junction, began asking to see the place; and, eventually, persons 
interested in preservation of scenic and geologic wonders brought to the 
attention of Uncle Sam this remarkable area in Mesa County. 

Probably the greatest occasion in Otto’s life was that day in 1911 
when President William Howard Taft decreed that this 18,000-acre wilder- 
ness was worthy of federal protection and preservation, and so ordered it 
set aside as Colorado National Monument. Feeling that this was a won- 
derful thing Uncle Sam had done, The Man from Nowhere was determined 
to show his appreciation by doing something truly big and outstanding— 
and the biggest and most outstanding thing he could think of to do was 
to unfurl the Stars and Stripes from the top of Independence Monument! 
Highest monolith in the canyon, this solid rock spire towers sheer for 500 
feet above the valley floor and in its entire height presents scarcely a ledge 
wide enough to make a decent footstool for a buzzard. The fact that the 
spire had never been scaled and that professional alpinists declared it un- 
scalable, didn’t faze John Otto. 

John Otto had made up his mind to climb Independence Monument— 
and climb it he would, or die in the attempt! 

Working with single jack and steel, he laboriously drilled a hole in the 
solid rock and drove into that hole a strong iron rod. A couple of feet 
above this rod he drilled another hole and inserted another rod. By the 
time he had made three or four of these steps the work became more 
difficult, since now it was necessary that he stand on these thin rods, 
suspended in midair, as it were, while drilling holes for supports above. 
Still the work went on, day after day and week after week, until John 
Otto at last dragged himself out on the crest of Independence Monument 
where no man before him had set foot. 

There, 50 stories above the ground, with neither fanfare nor witnesses 
to cheer his Herculean accomplishment, Otto erected a flagpole and 
triumphantly ran up Old Glory to float in triumph over the wilderness of 
Monument Canyon. 

With this tribute to President Taft and his country, the old hermit 
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crawled back down from that dizzy height and went on with his unpaid 
labors in the canyon below. 

As time passed, and the ever-flying flag atop Independence Monu- 
ment grew faded and tattered with age, Otto decided that a new flag was 
in order and a second trip up the spire was scheduled. 

On this occasion the Man from Nowhere had plenty of witnesses who 
gathered from miles around for a celebration in his honor and to watch 
him make the climb. Viewing his perilous ascent was enough to chill the 
blood; but after Otto had planted the new flag and the cheers and hand- 
clapping had died away and he had started back down the sheer face of 
the spire—lowering himself from one of his shaky-appearing bars to 
the next one below it—it was then women fainted and men closed their 
eyes or turned suddenly to look elsewhere. 

In view of his long and unpaid service in building roads and trails 
and making the place more attractive to visitors, it would have seemed 
fitting if John Otto had been appointed as the Monument’s first official 
custodian, but this was not done. For several years after creation of the 
park, he continued to serve its best interests, still without any payment. 
And then—no one appears to remember exactly when—he simply dis- 
solved back into the Nowhere. Present officials of the park presume him 
to be dead; but where, or when, or how, no one seems to know. 

The monument has come a long way since John Otto forced his way 
into it with pick and shovel and pack burros. The roads have been paved, 
picnicking and parking areas established and improved, and every year 
sees thousands of sightseers winding their way up and down Trail of the 
Serpent Drive. They have their pictures taken on Cold Shivers point—a 
narrow rock ledge that overhangs 800 feet of nothing but air; and they 
view the Coke Ovens, and Red and Ute Canyons, and Cleopatra’s Couch. 
They shoot colored pictures of the Devil’s Kitchen, and Window Rock, 
and Keyhole Rock, and Liberty Cap, and Independence Monument—and 
then they go whirling on to Grand Junction and Denver, and Salt Lake 
and Hollywood, and everywhere else paved roads run and good hotel 
service is available. 

Now, I’ve never heard of one of these sightseers glimpsing in Monu- 
ment Canyon the phantom figures of a man and two burros, but I’m 
certain those figures must be there—three weary little shades, plodding 
on through Eternity, building roads and trails, and smoothing the way 
that others may follow. I’m sure that the burro phantoms must pause, 
now and then, to crop a bit of tender, green grass, or to drink from a 
cool spring; and the man phantom must occasionally halt his labors to 
examine a flower, or to watch a sunset, or to cook his ghostly supper 
over a ghostly campfire. 

As I say, I’ve never heard of a tourist seeing these phantoms, but I 
think they might see them—if only they weren’t in such a terrible hurry 
to get through the Monument and on to a nebulous Somewhere Else. 
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Another Colorado man who deserves a place in this roster of Sage- 
brush Sovereigns is Otto Mears, roadbuilder of the San Luis Valley. 

His start in life was not auspicious. Born in Russia, he was orphaned 
at the age of nine years and shuffled off to relatives in New York City. 
Later, an uncle in San Francisco agreed to care for him; but when his 
arrival on the West Coast found this potential guardian either dead or 
vanished, the 10-year-old lad was thrown upon his own resources. Doing 
such work as his age and strength and ignorance of the English language 
permitted, young Otto contrived a precarious existence until outbreak 
of the Civil War when he enlisted in the First California Volunteers. He 
was then about 19 years of age. 

While serving in several Southwestern engagements, including one under 
Kit Carson in the Navajo campaign, young Mears developed an intense 
appetite for the land of red rocks and juniper, and upon his discharge 
from the service remained to explore much of New Mexico and Arizona. 
Eventually his wanderings led him north to the San Luis Valley, of south- 
western Colorado, where he settled near Conejos and established the first 
sawmill and grist mill in that area. Later, he laid out the first irrigation 
system in that part of the West, imported one of the first mowing machines 
and the first steam thresher to the San Luis and, in 1867, harvested the 
valley’s first crop of wheat. 

Not until this crop had been harvested and ground to flour in his mill, 
did the young Russian begin to realize the position in which San Luis 
Valley settlers were placed as result of their isolation. Just over the next 
mountain range flour was selling at 20 cents a pound, but the only manner 
in which it might be delivered to that lucrative market was by packmule 
over Poncha Pass. Seeing this as a logical exit route from the valley, 
Mears, at his personal risk and expense, built a wagon road over the pass. 
It was the first of many toll roads he would eventually push through to 
the most inaccessible mining camps of the Colorado Rockies. 

In the Ouray-Telluride-Silverton district, at about this same time, 
millions of dollars worth of silver ore was being skimmed of its cream— 
none of the lower-grade rock being workable so long as all ore must be 
freighted out on pack animals at a cost of $80 a ton. Seeing an oppor- 
tunity to benefit both the mining companies and himself, Mears built a 
wagon road over 11,000-foot Red Mountain pass and through the dark 
slit of the Uncompaghre gorge, blasting his grade from the solid rock of 
the sheer walls, and bending it around impossible curves. With the 
vastly improved transportation which followed opening of this road in 
1882, residents of Ouray and Telluride found their living costs greatly 
reduced, while mine operators of the district were eager enough to pay 
the $5-per-team toll in order to send their ore to the smelter by inexpen- 
sive wagon freight rather than by pack animals. 

As ample proof of the foresight and engineering ability of its pioneer 
builder, this old mining toll road is today the route of Colorado’s famous 
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“Million Dollar Highway,” and several other sections of Mears’ spreading 
network of toll roads, later were utilized as railroad beds. 

Along with ranching, milling and roadbuilding, Mears found time for 
a dozen other enterprises and interests, all vitally concerned with the 
development and progress of his adopted state. After constructing a large 
part of the Denver Rio Grande & Southern railroad, he later became its 
president. At various times he published weekly newspapers, including the 
Silver State at Lake City, and the Chronicle at Saguache. He built the 
first telegraph lines into southwestern Colorado, and no one worked more 
diligently than Otto Mears to bring improved mail facilities to the hinter- 
lands. 

While never especially active in politics, Mears served as presidential 
elector from Colorado, in 1876, later was elected to the state legislature, 
and after years of study given to problems of the redman, was appointed 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs and placed in charge of removing 
the Utes from Colorado to a new reservation established for them in Utah. 
Subsequently, he played the leading role in negotiating a treaty whereby the 
tribe relinquished all claim to 11,000,000 acres now comprising the rich 
farmlands in Colorado’s counties of Montrose, Delta and Mesa. 

Although his interest in mining was chiefly indirect, the silver panic 
of 1893 proved virtually as devastating to Mears’ diverse empire as it did 
to the silver producers, themselves. With mines and mills closing on 
every hand, populations evaporating, banks and business houses failing, 
camps formerly prosperous were reduced to ghosttowns. Ore- and supply- 
laden freight wagons ceased to rumble over Mears’ toll roads, his develop- 
ment projects went begging, and advertising lineage faded from his 
newspapers. : 

Discouraged by this turn of events and the collapse of everything for 
which he had labored over a 30-year period, Mears sorrowfully departed 
Colorado for the East Coast. There, he again entered into railroading 
and before his death, in 1931, had regained a considerable part of his 
former fortune. 

Enshrined in a stained-glass memorial window at Colorado’s state 
capitol, a portrait of Otto Mears looks out upon busy metropolitan Denver; 
and off to the southwest, along the Million Dollar Highway, two bronze 
plaques heap further honors on the head of this Sagebrush Sovereign. 
That The Roadbuilder of the San Luis would find satisfaction in these 
honors bestowed by a grateful state, is certain; but the true memorial 
to the emigrant orphan boy is that represented by the irrigated fields, the 
fat cattle, paved highways and prosperous modern towns, which today 
occupy those lands he helped to carve from the wilderness. 
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Home of the Marvelous Monitor 


( LAUDE GARDNER'S FIRST JOB at Taylor, Nevada, was help- 

ing his dad demolish the opera house. Claude was 12 years old, 
McKinley was president of the United States, and Taylor, even then, was 
a ghost mining camp. Only 15 years earlier the largest town in White 
Pine County, that last year of the 19th century had found it with scarcely 
enough residents to staff a checkerboard. 


Claude had been born in the old Mormon lumbering town of Pine 
Valley, in Washington County, Utah. His paternal grandfather and grand- 
uncle, Robert and Archibald Gardner, earlier had established the first 
sawmill in the state, near Salt Lake City, and after moving to Pine Valley 
had cut trees and sawed lumber for construction of the Mormon temple 
at St. George. But even this three-generation heritage of sawmilling had 
not prevented Claude from developing an interest in mining and when 
he grew older he staked several claims in the Taylor district. As time 
went on he strayed periodically to other sections of the West but always 
returned to the old camp in the Schell Creek Mountains. And, finally, 
he came to realize that Nevada’s dry canyons and sagebrush and nut-pines 
and junipers meant more to him than all the chimerical green pastures of 
the world—and so he came “home” to stay. 

When I visited Taylor in May, 1957, Claude Gardner (Plate 56) was 
the town’s last remaining resident. He lived in an old rock store building 
having walls three feet in thickness and a porch held together with square- 
cut iron nails. He still owned 26 mining claims and several leases; and, 
now and then, he made a shipment of ore. He enjoyed good friends and 
flowers and sunsets and good books. He ate hearty, slept well, laughed 
a lot, had struck a truce with the world—and at 70 years of age looked 
much younger than many men of 50. 

Finding Claude at Taylor was a pleasant surprise, since I had sup- 
posed that the old camp was completely deserted. I had driven out there 
from Ely simply because I like to visit ghost towns, and because I 
cherished a slim hope that I might locate there the grave of “Buzz” Craven, 
early-day Rocky Mountain fiddler, who assertedly froze to death at Taylor 
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during the mining boom of the 1880s. Although “Buzz” eluded me, I 
found Claude—which was much better. 


“This was main street,” said Claude Gardner, indicating the narrow, 
desert road up which I had driven from the mouth of the canyon. “When 
Dad and I came here, in 1899, there were houses and store buildings 
along both sides of this street but only two or three of the cabins were 
occupied. The ‘opera house’ set down yonder, aways. This rock building 
where I live was Dave Felsenthal’s general store; and that piece of wall 
down in the ravine is all that is left of George Metzger’s Philadelphia 
Brewery. The big malt vats were still in place when Dad and I came 
here and back of the building laid a big pile of quart beer bottles. Even 
now, folks prowling through the sagebrush occasionally find one of those 
old bottles. Below the brewery was Chinatown and the ‘restricted’ district. 
Those dumps on the hill, yonder, belonged to the Argus mine, and the 
Monitor laid over that little rise to the north. . .” 


By this time, naturally, I had developed a burning desire to learn 
more about Taylor and its Yesterdays, so returned to Ely and spent the 
next two days in the recorder’s office at the county courthouse, where I 
buried myself in the files of Taylor’s two newspapers, The White Pine 
Reflex, and White Pine News; and also the Ward Reflex, published in the 
1870s and ’80s at the mining camp of Ward, a dozen miles west of Taylor. 
In the news columns of these priceless old journals I found faithfully 
recorded the entire week-by-week biography of Taylor from its inception 
to its close. 


First discoveries in this part of the Schell Creek Range, I learned, 
were made in 1872 by a pair of prospectors named Taylor and Pratt, but 
these discoveries failed to attract much attention and most of the claims 
were permitted to lapse. Several that did so were relocated about eight 
years later by W. G. Lyons, Robert Briggs, and W. N. “Billy” McGill. It 
was this group of claims that developed into the Monitor—one of the 
district’s two greatest mines and producer of some of the richest silver ore 
ever found in Nevada. Taylor’s other greatest mine was the Argus, dis- 
covered by Jim Ragsdale, an Indian, who assertedly received for it $500 
in cash and a good team of horses. Developed by Joseph S. Carothers, 
prominent Nevada mining man of that day, and backed financially by 
the wealthy Aultman family of Canton, Ohio, the Argus was another mine 
destined for an important place in Nevada history. During their few 
productive years, the Monitor and the Argus each is said to have yielded 
around $5,000,000 in free-milling silver — most of which was mined 
within 50 feet of the surface. 

The silver-mining camp of Ward had been flourishing about half a 
dozen years when its newspaper, The Reflex, tossed out the first provoca- 
tive hint concerning the new mining district across Steptoe Valley to the 
east. 
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“Visions of untold wealth agitate the venturesome portion of this 
community,” stated The Reflex on May 16, 1880. “It is concentrated in 
Taylor District, and mum is the word for the present. The assays are 
stiff, and those on the inside are communicative only to the favored few.” 

Before close of that year, however, not only the “favored few” but 
almost everyone in Nevada knew about the Taylor district and many were 
streaming thither for a look at that “untold wealth.” With this influx of 
boomers the town of Taylor began to collect in the trough of the canyon 
below the main mines and soon embraced a population of 1500. 

Poring over the fine print in those old newspapers I relived vicariously 
the whole thrilling story of Taylor from the day its first store was opened 
for business by Harry and Fred Hilp, Ward merchants, who had fabricated 
its building from drygoods cases. I shared the town’s pride when the first 
baby was born there, and realized something of its sorrow when the first 
of its citizens was claimed by death. I “helped” establish the post office 
and the school, and “attended” the first dance and first wedding. 

By June, 1883, Taylor was developing at a rapid pace. Many vacant 
houses were being moved there from the declining town of Ward; a seven- 
foot body of ore, assaying as high as $4000 to the ton, had been discovered 
in the Monitor mine which, by then, was reportedly paying more bullion 
tax than any other mine in the state. H. A. Cumins was shipping windows, 
doors and finishing lumber to the new camp from Cherry Creek, 60-odd 
miles to the north, and before the end of that summer, Taylor boasted three 
general stores, two butcher shops, seven saloons, four restaurants, three 
boarding houses, a drugstore, dentist, and doctor. The Reflex noted that 
even a Chinese opium den was “flourishing.” 

That same summer of 1883 witnessed the organizing of Taylor’s White 
Pine Brass Band which, less than three months later, sent martial airs 
booming through the canyon as the entire town turned out to celebrate 
Grover Cleveland’s election to our nation’s highest post. 

The band, of course, was hailed as a great step forward since Taylor, 
like most country towns of that era, did not possess an abundance of 
ready-made entertainment. Second- and third-grade traveling show troupes 
occasionally drifted into town for one-night performances at the opera 
house, which also was the scene of infrequent home-talent plays and 
black-face minstrel shows. Mostly, however, the town’s merrymaking 
centered in its dances. While every holiday and semi-important occasion 
was sufficient cause for an all-night dance, the big affair of the year at 
Taylor was the annual ball of the International Order of Odd Fellows. 
Women and girls of the area—even if they could afford only one new 
gown a year—always arranged to wear it for the first time at the I.0.0.F. 
Ball. As the stores at Taylor didn’t stock any gowns considered elaborate 
enough for these affairs, women usually made their own frocks or pro- 
cured them from Eastern mail order houses. With these gowns they wore 
elbow length white gloves, and carried their high-heeled slippers in a 
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“slipper-bag” and didn’t put them on until they arrived at the hall. Couples 
attending from Ward, or Argus Lake, usually made up a party and 
chartered Jim Opie’s butcher wagon to carry them to Taylor. On such 
occasions the wagon was gaily decorated with crepe paper and bells. 
Other occasions found the same butcher cart draped in black for use as 
a hearse. 

Sometimes dances were given as a means of raising funds for worthy 
causes. Proceeds of a St. Patrick’s Day Ball, for example, financed con- 
struction of Taylor’s first schoolhouse. The building, including black- 
boards and ten desks, was erected at a cost of $386; and when Miss Lizzie 
Edwards organized her classes the first morning, she found in attendance 
20 prospective students. 

So affairs of the town went forward for five good years. During all 
this time, Taylor’s mines were unfailingly productive, her people happy, 
prosperous, and law-abiding, and the town exceptionally free of violence. 
Before she was two years old she had three times as many registered 
voters as Ely; and by July, 1884, Taylor was the largest town in White 
Pine County. 

And then came Act III and the political juggling and chicanery that 
killed the silver mining industry of the West and blasted the future of the 
camps it supported. With the demonetizing of silver and consequent 
price tumble of that metal from $1.25 to 62 cents an ounce, closing of 
Taylor’s great mines was inevitable. Shorn of her payrolls, the town had 
no other means of existing. As a consequence, autumn of 1888 found 
her population sadly depleted, and by 1890 the once-populous camp was 
reduced to a ghosttown inhabited by only two families. 

With this briefing in the history of Taylor and its wonderful mines, 
I decided to return to the old town for another visit with Claude and to 
acquaint myself with some of the landmarks of which I had been reading. 

As it leads out of Ely on its way over Connor’s Pass and on to Leh- 
man Caves and site of the projected Mount Wheeler National Park, paved 
USS. 6 bisects the trough of sagegrown Steptoe Valley. Dry and flat and 
half-a-dozen miles wide, the valley lies at an elevation of 6600-feet-plus 
with the 10,000-foot summits of the Egan and Schell Creek Ranges bor- 
dering it on the west and east. On the higher levels of those mountains 
grow large pines and firs and quaking aspen, and snow-fed streams of 
crystal clearness go bouncing through the canyons, watering high moun- 
tain meadows and making grand places to fish and camp on warm summer 
days. Six miles southeast of Ely the highway crosses a small body of 
water where cattle drink and killdeers make their nests. At the south end 
of this reservoir—which is known variously as Cumins Lake, Steptoe Lake, 
and Argus Lake—was formerly situated the large mill built by the Ault- 
mans to crush the ore of their Argus mine. 

At noon, on the day after completion of the mill in December, 1883, 
steam was got up and the mill whistle blown for the first time, “amid great 
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cheering and applause.” Throughout the next month following, teamsters 
were engaged in hauling 30 tons of ore daily over the nine miles of rough 
road between the Argus mine and the new mill; and on February 6, 1884, 
the Argus made its first shipment, consisting of six bars of silver bullion, 
each stamped “.998 fine,” and the lot valued at $12,860.43. Only a short 
distance from the Argus mill had stood the mill of the Monitor company, 
a little 10-stamp affair pieced together from odds and ends and powered 
by the water of Steptoe Creek. Exceedingly short of money at the time 
they re-located the Monitor claims, Briggs, Lyon and McGill assembled 
the little mill at the lowest cost possible and equipped it with an ill- 
assorted coilection of machinery salvaged from inoperative plants in the 
Ward and Robinson districts. Despite its crude appearance and humble 
beginning, the Monitor mine was the answer to a prospector’s dream! 

Lauding the Monitor ground as “‘the prettiest piece of mining property 
anywhere to be found,” The Ward Reflex, on August 2, 1882, stated that 
since its fabrication from “spare parts,” the Monitor mill had shipped 
bullion to a value of $100,000, all indebtedness had been paid, the 
projectors had got back every cent they had invested and were already 
money ahead, and that at least another $100,000 worth of ore was in 
sight in the Monitor mine! 

After driving up Steptoe Valley another half-a-dozen miles, I began 
watching closely on my left and soon saw a graded road leading off toward 
the foothills. At its junction with the paved highway stood a small, hand- 
lettered sign, reading: TAYLOR CANYON. Climbing by slow degrees 
the road crossed the wide fan sloping to the mouth of the canyon and at 
about 7500 feet elevation entered a light forest of nut-pines and junipers. 
From this point it was only a short distance to the first of Taylor’s ruins 
—an old stone building used, originally, as a warehouse for feed end 
hay. Continuing another 100 yards up the narrowing canyon, on a road 
that grew progressively steeper and rockier and more trail-like, I soon 
came into view of the old rock store building where Dave Felsenthal had 
operated his general store and where Claude Gardner now made his 
home. Almost before my car wheels crunched to a stop in his yard, the 
town’s lone occupant appeared in his doorway. 

“Hi!” I called. “I came back for a post-graduate course!” 

Claude grinned. “So I see! Glad you did. After you left the other 
day it occurred to me that I should have taken you up to the cld Monitor 
mine. It’s really quite a sight. Would you like to see it?” 

When I said I couldn’t think of anything I’d like better, Claude filled 
a couple of carbide lamps, told me to get my jacket, and we climbed in 
his jeep. As we followed the rutted trail toward the head of the canyon 
he called my attention to a concrete mill foundation on the hillside to 
our right. 

“Above and back of that foundation is the old Argus mine—but those 
mill ruins had nothing to do with the boom days of the camp,” he said. 





PLATE 24 — Frank Roberts, a PLATE 25 — Mrs. Frank (Jose- 


rancher in Nevada’s Duckwater phine) Roberts, a_ lifelong ad- 
Valley for nearly SO years, is also muirer of “pretty rocks,’ is shown 
a self-educated geologist, paleon- with two of the prize-winning 
tologist, lapidary, rockhound, and pictures which she creates from 
great-grandfather. agate and other desert stones. 


PLATE 26—Aritist’s conception of Glen Canyon Dam, being built by the 
Bureau of Reclamation on the Colorado River in a remote section of 
northern Arizona. Scheduled for completion in 1962, the dam will be 
fourth highest in the world and second highest in the United States. 
Promontory at left is The Beehive, where the author camped while 
writing story of the dam during sub-zero weather in December, 1956. 








PLATE 27—Ed Smith, 87-year-old 
Nevada prospector, lived alone 
and worked his mines with one 
hope: To he able to leave a 
large legacy to a home for crip- 
pled children. 








PLATE 28—Sarah Spud and Rose 


Walter (l. to r.) last inhabitants 
of the ghosttown of Belmont, 
Nev., where 10,000 persons once 
lived. Each of the ladies main- 
tains her own home. 


PLATE 29—Wild burros, descendants of prospectors’ pack animals, roam 


many of the dry flats and desert hills of Nevada, eking out a living 
where a mule or horse would give up in despair. Because some mis- 
guided persons call it “sport” to shoot these harmless, trusting little 
animals, friends of the burro (including this Roving Reporter) are 
always careful not to reveal the feeding grounds of any known bands. 





PLATE 30—Aunt Mary Leavitt of 


Bunkerville, Nev., remembered 
well her uncles, Gunlock Bill 
Hamblin and Jacob Hamblin, 
famous Buckskin Apostle. 





PLATE 31—Lorine Lamb Higbee 


had lived in Washington County, 
Utah, for nearly 90 years and 
was still vivacious, with an alert 
mind and a fine sense of humor. 


PLATE 32—Many New England-type meeting houses, such as this pic- 
turesque old building at Orderville, are to be found in the smaller towns 
of Utah where The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints reigns 
supreme. Approximately 70 per cent of the population of Utah sub- 
scribes to this faith—the percentage being even higher in the south- 
western part of the state long recognized as a “Mormon’’ stronghold. 








PLATE 34—Born in the village of 


ington, 83 and 86 years of age, New Harmony, Utah, George 
were still living an active life in Prince had lived there 80 years 
their desert home, 45 miles from when this picture was made and 
the nearest town of Winnemucca, hoped to end his days in those 
Nevada. peaceful surroundings. 


PLATE 35—Ever-changing shadows of the magnificent Kolob Canyon 
country form a theatrical backdrop for this monument marking the site 
of Old Fort Harmony, Utah. Said to be named for Kolob, central star 
of the universe nearest to the throne of God, as described in the Mormon 
Book of Abraham cosmogony, the Kolob region is little known except 
to stockmen and occasional hunters who enter it with pack-horses. 
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PLATE 36—Ellen and Constable 


Claude Womack, wed in 1907, 
are congenial hosts to all stray 
travelers who chance to find their 
way to the Womack’s small mo- 
tel at Mountain City, Nevada. 





PLATE 37 — Born in Mountain 


City, Nev., Hugh Martin had 
lived there and in the immediate 
environs 85 years when this pic- 
ture was made. He still enjoyed 
prospecting for gold. 


PLATE 38—Heading in Elko County, the beautiful Owyhee River (below) 
is one of only four major waterways in the State of Nevada which find 
eventual outlet in the sea, all others disappearing into great interior 
sinks. Flowing north to the Snake River, thence to the Columbia and 
the Pacific, are the Owyhee, Bruneau and Jarbidge Rivers, while the 
Muddy River, in the south, flows to the Colorado. 
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PLATE 39—During his 50 years 
at Seven Troughs, Nev., Link 
Nickerson has watched that once 
great silver and gold producer 
dwindle to a ghosttown, himself 
the last surviving inhabitant. 





PLATE 40 — Cross marking the 
single grave of George Keheo, 4, 
and Ronald Keheo, 19 months, 
drowned in the cloudburst that 
destroyed the town of Mazuma, 
Nevada, in July, 1912. 


PLATE 41—Founded in 1906 as result of spectacular gold and _ silver 
discoveries, the town of Seven Troughs, Nev., (below) soon grew to 
embrace numerous mercantile establishments, a newspaper, and several 
rich mines and mills. Within a radius of 5 miles were the camps of 
Vernon, Farrell, and Mazuma. Combined population of Seven Troughs 
and Mazuma, today, is one man. (Plate 39) 
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PLATE 42—Soon after the rush to Seven Troughs got underway in 1907, 
the 30 miles of road between the new camps and Lovelock, nearest 
railhead, was being traveled by heavy freight wagons and “fast” passen- 
ger Stages, including this outfit operated by the Mount-Andrews line. 





PLATE 43—Just over the summit of the Trinity Mountains west of Love- 
lock was Halfway House (above) single change station on the road to 
Seven Troughs district. Here teams exhausted by the \5-mile haul up 
the Trinities were replaced with fresh animals for second half of journey. 


PLATE 44—Graduation Day, May, 1908, at the tent schoolhouse in 
Seven Troughs (below) was a gala occasion which attracted about as 
many parents as pupils. The group (presumably) also includes the 
soon-to-be-emancipated teacher and members of the school board. 








PLATE 45—Built at Toquerville, Utah, in 1866, by John C. Naegle, 
wealthy vintner, the big stone house and winery (above) was one of the 
town’s showplaces until its owner was forced to seek sanctuary in Mexico 
as a result of his having accumulated seven plural wives. 
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PLATE 46—Utah’s first cotton factory, established in 1857 in this build- 
ing at Washington, in Utah’s “Dixie,” operated until after the Civil 
War, providing a market for locally-grown linters and manufacturing 
cloth for use of settlers in this then-remote state. 


PLATE 47—Built about 1850, this log-and-lumber structure at Mormon 
Station (later Genoa, Douglas County) is believed to have been the 
first permanent dwelling erected by white men in what is now the State 
of Nevada (then Utah Territory). It was burned in 1910. 
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Back about the time of World War I, he explained, a mining and milling 
company from Cody, Wyoming, acquired 16 claims here and in 1919 
erected a 100-ton cyanide plant. But after a few runs, the mill closed 
down and the company pulled stakes. 

Halting the jeep beside an unguarded open shaft on the crest of a low 
rise to the north of camp, Claude said this had been the original shaft of 
the Monitor but that the great mine had been worked principally as sort 
of a “gophering” operation. In the rocky, sloping walls of a shallow 
ravine a few rods north of the shaft, he pointed out several dark openings 
resembling the mouths of volcanic caves. It was these mad-made “‘caves,”’ 
he explained, that produced the major portion of the Monitor’s wealth. 

When we had scrambled down into the ravine, Claude lighted the 
carbide lamps and we crossed the threshold into one of the strangest 
mines I have ever visited! There was no semblance of conventional tun- 
neling, and virtually no timbering. Following contours of the rich kidneys 
of ore, the miners had hollowed out huge chambers, some of them as 
much as 30 or 40 feet in diameter and perhaps 15 feet to their untim- 
bered ceilings. Unmined pillars had been left, here and there, to help 
support the rock ceiling; or there might be a single massive stull wedged 
into place—usually a length of nut-pine or juniper trunk with the bark 
still intact after all these 70-odd years. Passageways the size of ordinary 
mine tunnels led from these huge rooms deeper into the mountain, there 
to rewiden into other rooms. Occasionally the walls of a chamber had 
been worked so thin they had broken through to the out-of-doors and 
it was obvious that the entire canyonside was honeycombed like a Swiss 
cheese. 

As we wandered through the chill corridors of this strange man-made 
grotto, picking our way over loose rock tumbled down from above and 
shining the beams of our carbide lamps on streaks of rich ore still visible 
in the walls, I was remembering snatches of stories encountered in the 
old Taylor newspapers . . . a 30-pound specimen of Monitor ore worth 
$2.50 a pound . . . other specimens of hornsilver and chloride worth $5 
a pound .. . the Monitor company, in 1882, paying more bullion tax 
than any other mining company in the state of Nevada . . . and other news 
reports, all testifying to great days and times. 

During a single week, in August, 1882, the Monitor mill shipped 
silver bullion to a value of $20,700, and throughout the spring, summer 
and fall months of 1882 and ’83, the mill’s output averaged well over 
$1000 per day. Little wonder that the White Pine Reflex, in its first issue 
published at Taylor, June 21, 1884, observed: 

“Taylor seems to be the constellation around which is clustered a 
group of silver stars of the first magnitude, among which is the Monitor, 
the previous record of which is written in golden letters on a tablet of 
silver!” 

Although its ore was less spectacularly rich than that of the Monitor, 
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the Argus, in the end, produced probably as great a volume of wealth. 
And it, toe, had gala days when all the lights burned green. In January, 
1884, the Argus company had 21 men employed on its Sunrise claim 
where the ore assayed between $3000 and $4000 a ton; and there 
was a day in October, that same year, when 40 tons of ore were 
broken with eight shots in the Murphy Cut of the Sunrise claim, and 
assays showed that the broken material would average $1000 in silver 
to each shot... 

From the old Monitor, Claude Gardner and I drove up to the “suburb” 
that had been known as North Taylor, where a few nearly obliterated 
foundations and walls marked the sites of former homes. 

“Most of the employes of the Monitor lived in ‘North Taylor’,” said 
Claude. “Those who worked for the Argus lived in ‘South Taylor’, and 
the business district—where I live now—was sort of in the middle.” 

We swung past Claude’s best mine, the Mineral Farm No. 1; and 
then, we turned off on a dim sideroad and drove through pinyons and 
junipers to the old graveyard. It is quite a large cemetery—about 100 
graves, Claude said. Surrounding many of the family plots and individual 
graves are desert-weathered wooden fences, many of them half fallen and 
all of them exhibiting intricately-sawed palings held together by rusted 
square nails. In the entire cemetery we found only four grave markers 
whose inscriptions we could read. All these bore dates in the early and 
middle 1880s. 

“Do you think the Monitor will ever re-open?” I asked, as we drove 
back toward the old rock store building Claude Gardner calls home. 

“That’s hard to say,” he replied. “ After Briggs, Lyon, and Billy 
McGill had taken out several million dollars worth of ore—probably a 
million dollars net—they sold to an English company for a reported price 
of $185,000. This was about 1888. Soon after the English company 
purchased the ground the high grade ore pinched out and before they 
had time to do any more development or exploration the bottom fell out 
of the silver market. 

“There’s still plenty of ore in the Monitor—you saw that for yourself, 
this morning. But, in view of today’s high operating and milling costs, 
and the relatively low price of silver, it seems doubtful whether anyone 
could mine it at a profit...” 

Later, as I rode back down the canyon toward Ely, I was thinking 
of what Claude Gardner had told me—and was also remembering an 
observation made in the last issue of The White Pine News to be pub- 
lished at Taylor. In his “swansong,” the editor had written: 

“Taylor, though now under a cloud through no fault of its mines or 
its people, but through a chain of causes familiar to all and not necessary 
to repeat, is not a dead mining camp. It is only resting awhile until the 
cloud that hangs over it like a nightmare rolls away. The mines are here 
and they look better than they did three years ago, and it will be strange 
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if a property so valuable as the Argus will be permitted to remain idle 
long.” 

But the frontier editor was a better writer than he was a prophet; and 
although nearly 70 years had passed since those hopeful words were 
penned and published on Sept. 8, 1888, those three-score-years-and-ten 
had done nothing to improve the situation. The great Argus and the 
Monitor, the June, the Hixon—all the rich mines that nurtured Taylor 
three-quarters of a century before, still were standing idle; and the little 
mining town in the canyon—the place that once boasted three times as 
many registered voters as Ely—had come to be the home of only one man. 
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Forgotten Graves are a Western Legacy 


WV ITH EACH SPLINTERED HEADBOARD the symbol of a lusty 
era and every lonely mound the burial place of unwritten his- 
tory, desert graveyards are far more than receptacles for mouldering bones; 
yet, to be appreciated fully, they must be regarded with tolerance and 
understanding. Seeing in such cemeteries none of the formal landscaping 
and few of the marble monstrosities they’ve been taught to associate with 
proper reverence of the dead, city dwellers commonly attribute that lack 
to callousness and neglect. But we desert folks don’t see it that way. To 
us, these old burial plots seem honest and free of sham—like the pioneers 
who fill them—and in contemplating their rock-piled mounds and broken 
markers we realize a deeper sense of harmony and rightness than we ever 
find in smooth, green sanctuaries weighted with imposing statuary and 
beaten upon by the bedlam of city life. 

I tried to explain this to an indignant lady from Virginia who had come 
to Rawhide, Nevada, to seek the grave of her father. She conceded, at last, 
that she might overlook the harshness of the surroundings—since lack of 
water precluded the presence of lawns and trees—but she said that didn’t 
excuse the sunken graves, thistles, fallen fences, and headboards barren 
of names and dates. 

Since I seemed to be conducting the case for the defense, I said I 
couldn’t see anything too terrible about the peaceful oblivion of nameless- 
ness. I went on to point out that a nameless grave banishes all lines of 
caste, makes no distinction for race or creed, poverty or wealth; that, like 
the tomb of the Unknown Soldier, it represents Democracy in its highest 
estate. 

I was quite pleased with myself. I thought ’'d presented my case rather 
well; but the lady from Virginia wasn’t convinced. She said it still looked 
to her like plain, unvarnished neglect. 

Be that as it may, our Western country has an immense heritage of 
nameless dead. Not less than 17,000 emigrants, it has been estimated, 
are buried along the Old California Trail, alone. Of that staggering total, 
only a bare fraction rests beneath inscribed stones—a condition mainly 
attributable to necessity and custom. To forestall mutilation of the corpse 
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by marauding Indians, it was common practice to leave neither headstone 
nor mound to indicate the grave of a wagon traveler perished along the 
way. One of the more notable examples of this practice took place in 
1850 near what has been known since as Massacre Lakes, in northwestern 
Nevada. While traveling the Applegate Cutoff, to Oregon, a large wagon 
train was attacked by redskins and 40 of its members slain. With the 
foe temporarily beaten back, survivors of the slaughter collected their dead 
and interred them in a single grave. Then, in departing, they drove their 
wagons over the new-made mound until no evidence remained to show 
that any portion of the desert floor had been that day disturbed. 

Most of the burials made near places of habitation probably once bore 
markers, but thousands of these inscriptions have been sacrificed to the 
processes of deterioration—heat and wind and natural sandblasting, cloud- 
bursts, and the trampling hooves of range cattle. Typical of such burials 
are 13 graves at the old Pony Express station of Simpson Park, northeast 
of Austin, Nevada. When Dr. F. G. Tagert and Joe Streshley showed me 
these graves, in 1953, there were yet in evidence two or three wooden 
headboards and about as many wooden crosses, but no faintest trace of 
name or date remained. Heaped originally with rocks—as is the custom 
in desert country—the graves had settled till each was about level with 
the top of the ground, and one grave yawned open and empty. 

Joe said this vacant grave had been the burial place of a young girl, 
whose name he didn’t recall. According to the story that he had. been 
told by his grandmother, Mary Streshley, who came to Austin in the 
1860s and was yet living there in 1957, women members of the wagon 
party had packed the dead girl’s body in native salt and wrapped her in 
a blanket before she was laid in the ground. About 50 years later, when 
Eastern relatives decided to have her remains disinterred and shipped east 
for re-burial in the family plot, no one supposed they would find in the 
grave anything but bits of discolored bone and yellowed buttons. Imagine, 
then, their surprise and shock when they discovered that the salt packing 
had preserved the corpse so perfectly that the girl’s features were as natural 
as if she had died only days before! 

Another Nevada grave dating from emigrant days is situated on a hill 
a few miles east of Beowawe, in Eureka County. Occupying the same plot 
are several dozen other graves, many of them nameless; but over this 
particular mound stands a wooden cross twice as high as a man. On one 
side of its weathered cross-arm is inscribed the name, Lucinda Duncan, 
and on the reverse side, Maiden’s Grave. 

According to local legend, Lucinda was around 20 years of age when 
she died in 1849 or ’50 as she and her parents were traveling Westward 
by covered wagon across what was then—or soon would be—Utah 
Territory. One version of the story pictures Lucinda as a frail creature 
who selected this lonely spot in which to succumb to rigors of the trail. 
Another version has her slain by Indians; and a third has her killed by 
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falling from a cliff along the Humboldt River. In any case she died and 
was buried at the edge of the old emigrant campground half a mile to 
the north. 

About 18 years later, when the Central Pacific was being pushed 
through this section in 1868-69, a track-grading crew came upon the 
girl’s lonely mound lost in the sagebrush. When it was seen that the 
projected track would pass directly over her grave, the construction fore- 
man directed that Lucinda’s remains be removed to the nearby hill and 
there reburied with befitting dignity. Learning of the incident, the railroad 
company later caused to be erected the tall, wooden cross, and for nearly 
100 years the grave and its marker have been tended by successive crews 
of railroad workers. 

Whether preserved in history’s pages or lost in the vague corridors of 
Time, drama and tragedy are integral parts of every frontier graveyard. 

On the granite marker of William Moore, at Gardnerville, Nevada, is 
the wording: “Murdered between the 9th and 14th of December, 1900;” 
while the chill accusation, “Murdered,” engraved on the tombstone of 
August Bouhaben, at Virginia City, seems still to protest the light sentence 
meted to Bouhaben’s slayer, Jerry Barry. At the mouth of Copper Can- 
yon, in Clark County, a small stone on the grave of Charles Nelson 
dignifies him as a man “Killed by Indians;’ and a marker situated on a 
blistering slope near Stovepipe Wells, in Death Valley National Monu- 
ment, sets forth the fact that this is the last resting place of Val 
Nolan, “Died August, 1931. Buried November, 1931. Victim of the 
Elements.” 

Not only are the old markers redolent of drama and tragedy but, oc- 
casionally, there creeps into an inscription a veiled suggestion of romance. 
For example, this epitaph from a tall marble obelisk in Lone Mountain 
cemetery, at Carson City: 

“Sacred to the memory of Mrs. Frances Pauline Doyle, Consort of 
Capt. Wm. H. Smith, who died Nov. 11, 1864, aged 26 years & 21 days.” 

But inscriptions such as these are notable exceptions. Probably not 
one in a thousand frontier markers gives even a bare hint of the drama, 
melodrama, pathos, tragedy, romance, or macabre comedy, that may have 
marked the life and death of him whose grave it identifies. Whatever 
stories may be concealed in all the other lonely mounds must come from 
patient searching of old newspaper files, from brittle-leafed diaries and 
the lips of old timers—or not at all. Strange part of it is, when someone 
finally is found who has knowledge of the deceased—either from personal 
acquaintance or through anecdotes related by his forebears—the things he 
recalls about that person seldom are things the world considers important. 
He will have forgotten that the deceased was mayor of the town, or how 
large an estate he left his widow; but hell remember perfectly that the 
person in question was fond of eating pigs’ knuckles for breakfast, and 
that his favorite fiddle tune was Buffalo Gal. 
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As an example of the unusual stories this graveyard sleuthing uncovers, 
there are several graves on the 100-year-old Soldier Meadows Ranch, in 
the extreme western part of Humboldt County, Nevada. When I visited 
these graves, in 1956, none carried a marker of any description, and 
Wesley and Theodosia Fick, who had bought Soldier Meadows ten years 
earlier, knew almost nothing about the tenants of the little ranch burying 
ground. But they thought Ralph Parman would know. 

Ralph—a spare-built, soft-spoken man—was helping with the haying 
on the ranch of his brother, Vern, 23 miles south of Soldier Meadows. 
Yes, he said, he could tell me a little about the graves. 

“One of the fellows buried there was a cowboy, Frank Howard, who 
was raised on the east side of the Pine Forest Range. We called him 
‘Happy Jack.’ Two others were California Digger Indians who were 
working at the ranch when they died. They were named Joe Bass, and 
Todhunter Dick Delaney. The fourth grave is that of Frank Howard’s 
father-in-law—a Summit Lake Indian we called ‘Peanuts.’ 

“One winter night the boys were whooping it up in the Soldier 
Meadows bunkhouse. No one knows what happened, or what led up 
to the shooting, because nobody would ‘talk’ afterwards. ['m sure the 
boys hadn’t been drinking, because the roads had been blocked by snow 
for weeks and no one had been able to get out to town. But, anyhow, 
something happened that caused Peanuts to shoot his young wife, and 
then he turned the gun on himself. By the time the white bosses got out 
to the bunkhouse, Peanuts was dead but his wife was still alive. 

““As I said, it was in the dead of winter and roads were blocked; but 
unless the woman had medical attention she was almost sure to die, so 
another fellow and I said we’d try to make it through to Gerlach, 60 miles, 
the nearest point where we could reach a telephone. Gerlach’s in Washoe 
County; but since the shooting had taken place in Humboldt, the medical 
aid had to come from there, too. When we phoned the sheriff at Winne- 
mucca he was mad as all hell at the prospect of plowing through those 
terrific snowdrifts for 100-odd miles all because, as he said, ‘some damned 
Injin popped his damned squaw!’ 

“But they finally got there—God only knows how!—and took the 
woman back with them to the hospital at Winnemucca. She eventually 
recovered. Meanwhile, we buried poor old Peanuts there on the ranch.” 


The story of “Shorty” Johnson, for no particular reason, seems a 
fitting one with which to close this chapter of macabre meanderings. 

Shorty, an old broken-down buckeroo, spent considerable time in his 
closing years hanging around the Turner’s Nevada House bar, in the 
little town of Wadsworth, Nevada. When anyone asked Shorty, “Where 
you from, chum?” or “Where’s your home?” the old fellow had a stock 
reply that always sounded rather strange in the atmosphere of a grog shop 
and, just for a moment, made the boys at the bar feel a little queer and 
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uncomfortable. Since that undeviating remark of Shorty’s is the punch 
line of this anecdote, I can’t tell you what it was—not right now. 

When Shorty died he didn’t seem to have any family to take care of 
him; but because he had been a nice, soft-spoken, courteous old fellow 
who never did any harm to anyone, the kindly folks of Wadsworth as- 
sumed responsibility for laying him away. Someone contributed a good 
suit of clothes for him; a lot of folks chipped in money to pay for a casket. 
The church ladies sang some hymns, and there were lots of flowers from 
Wadsworth gardens. Gareth Hughes, a former Broadway star who later 
took to The Cloth and became known as Brother David, preached the 
funeral eulogy. He also saw to it that there was on hand a photographer 
from the AP or the UP, or some other wire service, so that the story and 
picture of Shorty’s funeral eventually was published in scads of newpapers, 
including the New York Times. 

After Shorty was buried in a choice location in the cemetery at Wads- 
worth, the owner of the Nevada House bar had erected over his grave 
a neat slab of pink sandstone quarried at the head of Thousand Creek 
gorge, in the Virgin Valley country. 

Handsomely engraved on this stone are the usual particulars, followed 
by the reply Shorty always made when anyone asked him where he lived 
—the only change being that on the gravestone the second half of that 
remark is phrased in past tense. 

The inscription reads: 


“Shorty” 
Norman Johnson 
Born 1878 
in Detroit, Mich. 
Died June 2, 1948 
“Heaven is my home. 
I was just here 
for a visit.” 
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Desert Artist of Sawtooth Knob 


From THE HUMBOLDT RIVER BRIDGE at Winnemucca, a lonely 

road leads west to the Black Rock Desert outposts of Jungo and 
Sulphur, Nevada. Midway between these remote settlements and nearly 50 
miles from the nearest postoffice, the desert’s gray carpeting of sage is 
cleft by the bold promontory of Sawtooth Knob; and near the west base 
of Sawtooth, I had been told at Jungo, I should find the home of John 
and Sybil Huntington. 

. All I knew about the Huntingtons was that a letter written to Desert 
Magazine by Bernice Ferris, of Stockton, California, had cited them as 
interesting subjects for a story. After sharing in a dozen mining booms, 
she said, the Huntingtons had settled at Sawtooth—“not to the oblivion 
of armchair retirement, but to go on living full and satisfying lives—John 
as a land surveyor; Sybil as a painter of desert scenes . . .” 

On the strength of this tip I had made the dusty drive from Winne- 
mucca; and now, Sawtooth Knob was looming boldly on my left and barely 
visible against the dry desert slope, about a mile to the south, was a small 
cluster of buildings. I felt sure this must be the place I was seeking—but 
what I might find there was anyone’s guess. Story tips, whether from 
friends or strangers, don’t always pay off—but there’s that wonderful, 
once-in-a-dozen times, when they do! 

Five minutes later I knew this was going to be one of those times. 


The man who answered my rap at the door was tall and very pleasant 
in appearance, with a smooth, brown face and the hard leanness one 
associates with men of the desert. His shirt and trousers were of khaki 
drill and atop his thinning hair was perched a jaunty beret of the type 
popularized in World War II by Field Marshal Montgomery. 

That John or Sybil Huntington (Plate 33) had never seen me before, 
and hadn’t known I was coming—or that I was travel-grimed and dusty 
—didn’t seem to matter. Even before I had time to proffer my card or 
introduce myself I was sitting in the best chair in their comfortable 
living room and in my hand was a frosty glass of ice-cold lemonade. 


Occupying shelves and tables throughout that room were new books 
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and current magazines of good character; and decorating the walls on every 
side were oil paintings and watercolors—sincere, powerful pictures, in 
which was captured the glory of sunset and storm and sage, and bigness of 
the desert sky. Simply to look at that gallery was to know the fragrance of 
sun-swept lands, the quiet peace of Nevada’s hills. Visible through an 
open doorway, leading to the hall, were still more paintings; and when 
I followed my hostess to the refrigerator for another glass of lemonade, 
I found even the kitchen walls and cupboards painted with scenes of wind- 
ing country roads and tall poplars and wild ducks flying. Amazed by the 
extent of this one-woman exhibit, I asked Sybil how many pictures she 
had painted. 

“How many?” the woman’s laugh at my obvious wonder was filled 
with amusement. “Why, I haven’t the faintest idea! I suppose there have 
been thousands of them, because I’ve been painting commercially for 
almost 70 years!” 

Seventy years! My amazement, now, was directed toward my hostess 
rather than toward the fruit of her labors. Looking at her I saw a tiny, 
vivacious, and very feminine woman; one whose cheeks and lips were 
becomingly rouged, whose bobbed white hair was as neatly dressed as 
if she had stepped from a beauty parlor only moments before. She was 
wearing jet earrings, and a black-and-white flowered silk jacket over neat 
blue slacks . . . and all the while I was studying her face, her eyes were 
sparkling with a suggestion of mischief! 

“How can you possibly have been painting for nearly 70 years,” I 
asked, “when you don’t look to be more than 65 years old?” 

“That’s a nice compliment,” said Sybil Huntington. “But I’m afraid 
you'll never win any prizes for guessing ages! You see, I am 86 years 
Old-Tonn is some a, 

As hours of that pleasant afternoon and evening skipped along their 
way, I learned the story of the Huntingtons and the long fascinating road 
it has been their privilege to travel together. 

Sybil, I learned, was born and reared in Illinois, and in 1890, at the 
age of 20 years, entered Washington University, to major in art. 

“The first money I made from my profession came in a strange fashion,” 
she laughed. “As photographers had studios only in larger cities, it wasn’t 
easy for residents of small towns to have their pictures taken and when 
Death visited a family circle relatives often found that they had no picture 
with which to ‘remember’ the deceased. Result was that I realized the 
first profit from my art by painting portraits of dead folks! Not many were 
embalmed, at that time; and since a corpse couldn’t be kept unburied for 
more than a few hours, I would be summoned while old ladies of the 
neighborhood were bustling around ‘laying out’ the dead person. After 
making a quick sketch of the facial characteristics and noting the coloring, 
I would fill in details later. Since I was barely out of my teens and hadn’t 
seen much of death, it was a gruesome sort of job—but I needed the 
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money! Also, I found a lot of satisfaction in being able to deliver a 
portrait to some bereaved mother, or other relative, and see their face 
light up with joy as they exclaimed that it was exactly as their loved one 
had looked in life!” 

At Washington University, Sybil’s work proved so exceptional that 
nine of her charcoal drawings were selected by the School of Fine Arts 
for exhibition at the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893, and between 1892 
and ’95 she was engaged to teach art classes at Forest Park University and 
Austin College, in Illinois. But in Sybil’s veins coursed pioneer blood and 
in 1896 she journeyed west to Denver and in that bustling frontier city 
continued her art teaching career. 

John G. Huntington, meanwhile, had been born at Canton, Ohio, and 
had moved with his parents to Kansas at the age of five. Grown to young 
manhood he studied surveying and ultimately secured work with a Colo- 
rado engineering firm. At Del Norte, in Colorado’s San Luis Valley, it 
was John’s good fortune to meet Sybil and the two were married in 
Denver in 1901. As John was surveying in the Cripple Creek district, it 
was in the nearby boomcamp of Victor that Sybil set up housekeeping 
as a bride. Since moving west to Denver she had heard lots of mining 
talk, but had never seen a real mining camp and was very excited by the 
prospect. 

“We arrived in town after dark,” she recalled. “The streets were blaz- 
ing with electric lights and swarming with people! Three street-car lines 
were in operation between Victor and Cripple Creek, music was blaring 
from dozens of flossy cafes and big gambling palaces, and I was immensely 
thrilled by the thought of living in such a gay and worldly place! 

“And then, as they say, ‘came morning’. When I saw this same place 
in the light of day, I couldn’t believe my eyes! The town was positively 
shabby! Most of the buildings were crude and unpainted—scarcely more 
than shacks. Even the ‘fancy’ cafes and gambling palaces were fancy 
on their street fronts, only. I was terribly disappointed and quite certain 
I would never like living in a boomcamp!” 

Despite this first feeling of disillusionment, Sybil Huntington soon 
learned to tolerate and then to love the hurry and excitement that attended 
daily life in the new mining towns of the West. 

With the boom at Cripple Creek subsiding, John’s employers suggested 
that he travel west to Rhyolite, Nevada, then at the beginning of its short 
but spectacular career. With his work completed at Rhyolite, John and his 
transit, and Sybil and her artist’s palette, followed the mining stampedes 
to Skidoo and Greenwater, in the Death Valley region, then back to Nevada 
—to Goldfield, Tonopah, Seven Troughs, Mazuma. 

It was in Mazuma, about 25 miles northwest of Lovelock, in Pershing 
County, that the Huntingtons knew their most frightening experience. 

“It was on the 19th day of July, in 1912,” said Sybil. “John was 
away on a surveying job in Black Canyon, back of Mill City. Our baby 
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son, Morgan, and I, were alone. Along in the afternoon, Morgie and I 
started down the hill to the business seetion of town to buy a loaf of fresh 
bread. We had gone only a short distance when a hot, gusty wind began 
whipping through the canyon. I remember I had failed to close the win- 
dows; and as I didn’t want the house blown full of dust, I grabbed the 
baby and hurried back up the hill to our home. 

“We had barely entered our yard when a cloudburst broke near the 
head of Seven Troughs canyon! The flood roared down through the 
higher town of Seven Troughs and by the time it reached the narrower 
part of the canyon, where Mazuma was located, the water was traveling 
in a sheer wall, 20 feet in height! Everything in its path was destroyed. 
Well-constructed business buildings and homes were crumpled and crushed 
as if made of cardboard, and heavy steel vaults were carried two miles 
down the canyon by the force of the water! Minutes later, when it was 
all over, not one building was left standing in the trough of the canyon, 
and nine persons had been drowned! 

“If we hadn’t turned back to close the windows, the baby and I would 
have reached the bakery in the bottom of the canyon at just about the 
moment the cloudburst struck . . .” 

“God really had His arm around them, that time,’ concluded John 
Huntington quietly. 

From Mazuma, the Huntingtons followed the will-o-the-wisp to 
Rochester, Nevada—another briefly spectacular camp which, like Rhyolite, 
Skidoo, Greenwater, Seven Troughs and Mazuma, is now a ghosttown. 

Meanwhile, young Morgan had laid aside his baby dresses and curls 
and was growing into a problem. 

“Morg wasn’t a bad boy,” laughed John, “but he seemed to be a 
genius for getting into trouble! Once, for example, he went next door to 
play with the little neighbor boy. Five minutes later, workmen at the mill 
snatched them both from the conveyor belt that was carrying ore to the 
crusher! Another time, he and one of his friends were playing tiddlywinks 
or some game equally innocent, when, suddenly, they disappeared! As 
there were countless old mine shafts in the vicinity of Rochester, Sybil 
and I mentally pictured his crushed and broken body at the bottom of 
every shaft. After almost everyone in town had hunted for hours, we 
found the boys. They had made their way to one of the operating mines, 
a considerable distance from home; had walked boldly into the tunnel, 
watched the miners drilling and blasting and mucking; had come out with 
them at noon, wheedled a bit of lunch from each; and after eating, had 
reentered the mine to do some more exploring! 

“And, of course,” laughed John, “not all the problems we faced were 
of a physical nature. There also were moral and spiritual problems. Once, 
for example, when Morg was about four years old, he asked if he could 
go and play with his friend, Tommy, a year younger. It was a cold winter 
day but Sybil dressed him warmly in his overshoes and polar bear suit 
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and he toddled off to his friend’s home. Shortly afterward, Tommy’s 
father appeared at our place looking disturbed. 

“ ‘John,’ he said, ‘I guess fellows like you and I have to live in mining 
camps to make a living, but they’re not fit places for children! Just now, 
I overheard Morg and Tommy talking. Morg said, ‘Christ! Ain’t this the 
Dod-damnedest winter you ever saw!’ and Tommy replied, ‘It thure is a 
thun-of-a-bitch!’ ” 

“I think you can understand,” put in Sybil, “why I dropped my art 
completely during Morgan’s youth and never painted a picture from the 
time he was born until he was 10 years old!” 

With their son brought more-or-less safely through his first hectic 
decade, Sybil resumed her art work. 

Her paintings are good. How good, I don’t know, because I’m not an 
art critic. (I’m even so old-fashioned I still like pictures to look like the 
things they’re supposed to represent, rather than the breaking-up of a 
bad dream.) That I’m not alone in thinking Sybil’s paintings good, 
however, is indicated by the fact that her oil portraits of Western-type 
girls were used on the cover of Sunset Magazine in 1921 and 1922. In 
1926, she was commissioned to paint four oils of the University of Nevada 
campus for reproduction in full color in the University yearbook, The 
Artemisia, and in 1930 was engaged to paint another four oils for the 
yearbook of that season. Her painting, Sunset and Sage, first reproduced 
in Nevada Newsletter, and in The Wolf, a university publication, was a 
best seller on postcards and note paper for 20 years. Two of her paintings, 
The Gold Mill, and Desert Wild Flowers, have hung in the library of the 
University of Nevada for even more years; her oil, Death Valley and the 
Panamints, claimed first award at Nevada State Art Exhibit, in 1939, and 
for. several years past she had exhibited at Nevada Art Gallery. 

. Although plenty of artists would almost give their right arms if such 
sacrifice would gain for them recognition of this calibre, Sybil Huntington 
considered her best compliments to be those paid by old desert miners 
and prospectors. 

“Once, when an old prospector was eating with us, I saw him study- 
ing that still life yonder — “she indicated a canvas showing Hearts 
O’Gold cantaloupes, one cut to reveal its rich, salmon-colored flesh. 
“At last he said, ‘You paint that pitcher?’ I said I had, and asked 
him what he thought of it. After studying it awhile longer, the old man 
shook his head and answered softly, “Them melons look so danged real 
it almost seems like you oughta pass ’em around!’ 

“And then, that picture over there—” this time Sybil motioned to a 
large oil in which a lonely trail was shown climbing upward into gaunt 
desert hills. “One time John asked an old desert man what he thought of 
the perspective in that painting—‘the distance,’ he explained. 

“ ‘Waal,’ said the old man, ‘I don’t know about this perspective stuff 
.. . but it looks like a heap furder than ?'d want to walk!’ 
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“These sincere, honest remarks, by men of the desert, are what I 
consider the best compliments ever paid to my work,” said Sybil Hunting- 
ton. 

Since their travels had embraced most of Nevada and sundry other 
parts of the West, I was curious why the Huntingtons had chosen to settle 
at Sawtooth Knob. When I put the question to them, John grinned. 

“It was sort of an accident,” he said. “Some folks might call it Fate... 

“Back in the 1930s, some fellows acquired a bunch of placer gold 
claims here, formed a big stock promotion company, and hired me to 
survey their property. By the time I had completed the work, officials of 
the company were involved in litigation among themselves, company funds 
had evaporated, and there was no money left in the ‘kitty’ to pay the 
surveyor—meaning me. I took the matter to court and got a judgment 
for the full amount due me. Result was, I came out of the deal owning all 
the company’s placer claims and all improvements—including a large 
bunkhouse built for company officials and visting stockholders. 

“Now that we owned the property, we didn’t know what in Sam Hill 
to do with it! This was in the middle of the Depression when there was 
no chance of realizing much from its sale and we knew that the bunk- 
house and other improvements would soon ‘walk away’ unless there was 
someone around to keep an eye on them. In the end, we decided that 
the best thing to do would be to remodel the bunkhouse and move out 
herenoliver 4. « 

“It was funny!” laughed Sybil. “We had always lived in rather small 
houses and had never known what it was not to be cramped for space; 
then, when we moved here and found ourselves with ten whole rooms, we 
scarcely knew what to do with all that wonderful emptiness! I have one 
whole room for my art materials; John has a special room for his surveying 
instruments; we have scads of guest rooms, and extra bedrooms, and 
storerooms .. . I think there still are a few rooms for which we haven’t 
found uses!” 

At the time of my visit, the nearest postoffice to the Huntington home, 
as well as the nearest telephone, was at Winnemucca, 46 miles to the east 
over an unpaved road closed occasionally in winter by snow; their nearest 
neighbors were at the small mining and milling camp of Sulphur, a dozen 
miles to the west. Water, ample for all household use, was produced by 
a 40-foot well, a few yards from their house. A wind-powered generator, 
hooked to two 6-volt storage batteries, supplied adequate electricity to 
operate several 40-watt lights and an electric radio; but even a prolonged 
lack of wind did not mean a “news blackout” at the Huntington home, 
since a battery-operated radio also was maintained in working condition. 

The Huntington’s only son, Morgan, whose youthful escapades caused 
them so many uneasy hours during his boyhood in successive Nevada min- 
ing camps, graduated from Mackay School of Mines, at Reno, specializing 
in pyrometallurgy, and went on to an important position in Maryland. 
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“He has a fine wife and three big boys,” said John. “They come out 
to see us whenever Morg can get away from his work. The greatest 
delight of their lives is to wear blue jeans and cowboy hats and climb over 
old Sawtooth Knob and prospect for gold and hunt rocks and arrowheads.” 

In the course of our talk that evening, some mention was made of 
Nevada’s one-time senator, William M. Stewart, and John Huntington 
remarked he had known him when both were residents of Rhyolite. 

“He was an old man, then,” said John. “He must have been past 80.” 

“What do you mean saying he was an old man if he was only 80!” 
bridled Sybil. “Eighty’s not old!” and then, she laughed—a light-hearted 
laugh, as merry as jonquils in April. “Sometimes,” she went on, “we find 
ourselves referring to others as ‘old’, when maybe they’re 25 years younger 
than John or I! It’s been a great privilege,” she added, “to have lived so 
PONS a 

“Yes,” John nodded. “This may not look like much of a home to 
some folks . . . but we’ve found it a good place to grow old.” 

No one spoke for a moment. I looked at the 86-year-old Sybil, mod- 
ishly clothed, her hair attractively dressed, her eyes bright and sparkling, 
and every expression that crossed her face reflecting a keen interest in life 
and what the next day, even the next hour, might bring. I shifted my gaze 
to John Huntington, sitting at her side—her constant companion through 
55 years of life in rough mining camps, and on the desert. I looked at 
the jaunty beret, perched rakishly over one ear; at his smooth, sun-browned 
face and the lean, hard strength of his hands— hands still able to perform 
well the exacting work of his life’s profession, even at 83 years. 

I shook my head. “You haven’t found Sawtooth Knob a good place 
to grow old,” I said. “You've found it a good place to stay young.” 
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Ghost of the Noble Experiment 


) wwav BETWEEN Utah’s Vermilion Cliffs and Kolob Plateau, 

the Kane County village of Orderville drowses in her mile-high 
valley. With the busy pavement of U.S. 89 cleaving her in half, the old 
town watches impassively as tourist cars shuttle through in two endless 
streams: North to Bryce, Cedar Breaks, and Salt Lake; south to Zion 
and Grand Canyon. Of those hurrying legions, few give more than a 
passing glance to the quiet little settlement; and even those who pause 
for food or a night’s lodging, see only a few small shops, a few old trees 
shading comfortable brick homes, and an old-fashioned New England- 
type meeting house (Plate 32) whose slender steeple points heavenward 
like a directing finger. 

In Orderville’s outward appearance there is nothing to indicate that 
this is the ghost of a Noble Experiment—a place where earnest men once 
dedicated their lives, property, and sacred honor to the Se anc Ps 
practical Christianity and the United Order of Enoch. 


The Order, fundamentally, was a high type of Socialism under whose 
tenets the earth was considered as the property of the Lord and people 
of the earth but temporary stewards over its bounties. Membership in 
the Order precluded all private ownership; while surplus production, not 
required for immediate family use, was dedicated to the Church for benefit 
of the poor. One of the revelations of Joseph Smith, the United Order of 
Enoch had functioned briefly among people of the Mormon faith in 
Missouri, but with their expulsion from that state, in 1833, the organiza- 
tion had been disbanded and for nearly 40 years no serious effort had 
been made to revive it. 

Meanwhile, in 1865, a group of Latter Day Saints had been “called” 
to colonize the Muddy River country, in what is now Clark County, 
Nevada. Situated in a hot, arid region not generally suited to agriculture, 
the Muddy Mission resulted in great suffering, hardship, and privation, 
and after five years was ordered abandoned. Leaving behind everything 
they had accumulated in five hard years and facing the discouragement 
of beginning again in another untried land, tended to unnerve even the 
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strongest. Joseph S. Allen, who had been in the Missouri mobbings and 
subsequent drivings, declared this move from the Muddy to have been 
“hardest of them all.” 

The disrupted Nevada colonists were given two choices: To return 
to their former homes, in northern Utah; or, to move as a ward to Long 
Valley in the southern part of the state—then a rough and sparsely settled 
region. Most of the settlers chose this second alternative and early in 
1871 began establishing homes at Mt. Carmel. 

At this time there was considerable talk of reactivating the United 
Order of Enoch, and in the spring of 1874 a group of these repatriated 
colonists from Nevada voted to form such a colony at Mt. Carmel. With 
part of the community bound to the Order and part free, harmonious 
relations were found to be impossible and early in 1875 those affiliated 
with the Order withdrew to establish a separate colony three miles up the 
river. Logs for building were cut in the mountains and hauled to the 
site by ox teams; and following the erection of a few cabins and a com- 
munity dining hall, Batman H. Williams was first to move his family to 
the new quarters. Second to come were the Thomas Chamberlains, and 
soon 20 families had taken up residence in the new settlement. Originally 
christened Order City, the place later would be known as Orderville. 


One of the first business transactions of the colony was purchase of 
a tract of farmland from John Harris, of Glendale. Later John H. Esplin 
used his homestead right to acquire additional acreage, which he turned 
over to the Order. With approach of the first harvest, the colonists in- 
vested in a reaper and threshing machine and the day following its arrival 
saw six acres of wheat passed through its flashing blades. More than 100 
additional acres, situated south of the Virgin River, soon were purchased 
by the colony for the growth of cotton to be processed in the mill at Wash- 
ington, 70 miles to the west. Zemira Palmer was assigned to oversee the 
cotton farm, and to young folks of the colony fell the hot and prickly task 
of gathering the bolls. 

By close of its third year of operation, Orderville had a population of 
600 persons, all being members of the United Order, and the town had 
developed into one of the most prosperous centers in southern Utah. 
Enclosing a hollow square were a large number of neat cabins constructed 
mainly of logs and whipsawed lumber. Interiors were whitewashed with 
lime from the colony kiln; locally-molded tallow candles provided light, 
and rag carpets covered the floors. Centering the square was a large com- 
munity dining hall, kitchen and bakery—the hall also being used for social 
gatherings, dances, and religious meetings. Nearby, was the post office 
and a branch office of the Deseret Telegraph; and immediately outside 
the square was situated the utility area, embracing blacksmith and tin 
shop, cabinet and cooperage works, tailor shop, shoe shop, tannery, and 
sugar cane mill. Stables lay against the hill to the rear, and spreading 
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along the creek were 20 acres of orchard and garden. Beginning in 1881, 
the town even provided a night school taught by E. M. Webb. 

Politically, Orderville was governed by a board of directors and was 
divided into eight working companies with a foreman over each. Work- 
men, whether skilled or unskilled, were allowed $1.50 per day in credits, 
which were transferable for stipulated amounts of imported and home- 
made goods. In the advent that any unused credits remained in a family’s 
account at close of the year, all such were automatically cancelled—as 
were the debts of those less fortunate or provident—and everyone started 
the new year with a clean slate. 

In the summer of 1881, the colony purchased a steam sawmill, and 
lumber from this mill was used in constructing the Order’s most important 
enterprise—a water-powered woolen factory situated in the canyon, six 
miles above town. Thomas McClellan, an experienced millman from 
Panguitch, was appointed as overseer. Four or five looms were delegated 
to the weaving of blankets; to other looms fell the task of manufacturing 
cloth. For general usage, the people of Orderville favored “linsey”—a 
mixture of cotton and wool—and only the better garments, such as 
women’s wedding dresses, were made of pure wool. Factory employees 
lived near the mill in crude shanties built of willows woven across pole 
frameworks and covered over with other poles and piled earth. 

Preserved in the archives of Orderville Camp No. 2, Daughters of 
Utah Pioneers, are some 500 pages of typewritten manuscript describing 
in detail all pioneer activities in the settlement—a vast wealth of informa- 
tion assembled some 30 years ago by Mrs. Harriet Esplin, of Orderville, 
who used as her source material old diaries, journals, family letters, and 
personal recollections of Orderville’s then remaining old timers. Reading 
this historically priceless manuscript, made available to me by Mrs. Mary 
E.. Chamberlain, then secretary of the local chapter of D.U.P., I was 
impressed by the fact that even in this struggling frontier community man 
was not expected to live by bread alone—beautification of wearing ap- 
parel not only being permitted, but encouraged. 

Woolen yarn, prior to its weaving, was dyed in a variety of colors. 
To impart red, madder root was used. Rabbit brush, set with alum, gave 
yellow; black was obtained by using logwood set with copperas; a reddish- 
brown hue was derived from strawberry bush, and blue was obtained 
through the use of lamp indigo. 

Hat-making was another important task of Orderville’s early home- 
makers. With conclusion of harvesting, women and girls on the “millinery 
detail” went into the fields to glean straws—all grain heads discovered 
at the same time being thriftily saved and added to the stacks awaiting 
threshing. Straws were sorted carefully, those of finer texture being laid 
aside for “dress” hats. After softening in warm water, the straw was 
braided—seven straws to the braid for work hats, and for better quality 
hats, 11 straws. With completion of the braid it was laid on a smooth 
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surface, pressed flat with a rolling pin, and after drying was sewn into 
the form of a hat. Straws were dyed in the same manner as yarn. For a 
natty, man-of-the-world appearance, Orderville’s young blades favored 
two-tone hats of black and lighter-colored straw, inter-braided to give 
a rakish, speckled effect. Finest of the Orderville-made hats were bleached 
white. This was done by placing in the bottom of a barrel or large box 
a pan of hot coals sprinkled with sulphur, after which hats intended for 
bleaching were hung in the barrel and the lid was fastened securely to 
retain the fumes. Upon removal the hats were beautifully white. If they 
likewise bore the unmistakable odor of brimstone, probably no one 
minded. Women’s hats were decorated with flower clusters made of col- 
ored straws, curled on a needle; or white horsehair was dyed, braided, 
and fashioned into flowers. 

Another branch of endeavor in which women starred was obstetrics. 
Ann Rice, forewoman of midwives, supervised a crew of several assistants 
who delivered the community’s mothers at $3 for each confinement—a 
“ceiling” price set officially by the board of directors, in 1875. 

As Orderville’s share-the-wealth policy was ideally suited to men with 
plural wives and large families, the town attracted more than its normal 
share of polygamous marriages. In direct ratio, it experienced far more 
than its normal share of harassment by U.S. deputy marshals. When 
government “polyg hunters” were known to be in southern Utah, it was 
Orderville’s custom to station a sentry on a hill above town—this post 
commonly falling to Henry Chamberlain, then a young boy, who perched 
on the hilltop, day after day, ranging his eyes over the landscape in search 
of possible travelers. Everyone who neared the town, either by saddle 
or wheel, was an object of suspicion to young Henry, whose responsibility 
it was to warn the distant field workers by waving a signal flag in the 
direction whence came the traveler—whereupon, all men with plural 
wives would flee to safety, generally to a secret room which had been 
incorporated into the attic during construction of the woolen factory. 
Not even hayracks were permitted to pass by unreported, since zealous 
deputies even had been known to secrete themselves in a load of hay in 
order to approach their quarry undetected. 

After prolonged good service as a sentry, it was decreed that Henry 
was entitled to a one-day vacation and another boy was assigned to the 
post during his absence. Possibly the new boy wasn’t quite so vigilant as 
Henry had been; or, maybe the “feds” were becoming more ingenious in 
their method of approach. In either case, it was on this day of Henry 
Chamberlain’s vacation that federal deputies managed to slip into town 
unobserved and thus effected the arrests of John T. Covington and Thomas 
Chamberlain. Convicted of possessing plural wives, each was sentenced 
to a term in the Territorial prison, and assessed a fine of $5.00. 


By the middle 1880’s it was realized that Orderville might be prosper- 
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ing morally and spiritually, but politically it was going on the rocks. Men 
who had entered the Order with the sincere intention of living its precepts 
for the remainder of their days, found themselves in a position similar to 
ships becalmed in a back eddy while all around surged an uproarious 
river of free enterprise. Utah’s silver camps then were booming, and 
Saints outside the Order were profiting richly from that boom—both 
through wages and sale of produce. Fashionably dressed in store-bought 
clothes, with money jingling in their pockets and good horses to ride, 
these free Saints were prone to ridicule the colonists of Orderville, still 
garbed in their crude straw hats, their homespun and clodhoppers. The 
fact that the organization controlled a huge amount of land and other 
property, also led to jealousy outside the group. Result was that 11 years 
after its inception, church officials at Salt Lake City advised the disband- 
ment of Orderville’s United Order. 

Officials of the Order had kept accurate record of each family’s prop- 
erty turned in at time of affiliation, and with sale at auction of the various 
chattels the proceeds were divided accordingly. Last of the sheep flock 
was sold in 1889, and abandonment of the prized woolen mill was made 
four years later. Beginning of the new century found all assets liquidated 
and the books closed. 

Orderville, today, is not a ghosttown, but a quietly progressive small 
village. Its population is about the same as 75 years ago; its homes are 
well built, comfortably furnished, and served by a city water system. Its 
streets are paved and electrically lighted; its children attend modern 
schools. 

But, all the same, I have a feeling that somewhere in Orderville a 
restless ghost is roaming up and down the old streets, haunting the sites 
where the long-vanished woolen mill once hummed busily, and the com- 
munity tannery and tailor shops stood. 

It is the ghost of a Noble Experiment—a ghost named Enoch. 
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“Oh, Bury Me Not” 


C)s A DESERT FLAT in northeastern Utah, between the gray sands 

of Green River and the gray sage of the hills, two weathered 
headboards stand guard over two lonely graves. Half a stone’s toss 
distant runs the main approach road to Dinosaur National Monument 
but few travelers on that road catch sight of the old markers, even fewer 
pause to read those fading inscriptions, and virtually none learns the 
story behind those graves. 

It is a story that had its beginning shortly after the turn of the century 
when Earl Douglass left his boyhood home at Medford, Minnesota, emi- 
grated to Utah, and filed on a desert homestead northeast of the present 
town of Jensen, in Uintah County. Intelligently interested in every phase 
of natural history from botany and paleontology to the possibility of a 
great oil pool in the Uintah Basin, this versatile young homesteader eventu- 
ally located and did preliminary exploration in one of the greatest dino- 
saur “graveyards” ever known to science, and by reason of having exerted 
more effort than any other man toward securing federal protection for 
that amazing deposit, ultimately became known as “The Father of Dino- 
saur National Monument.” 

But Earl Douglass’ story has been told many times. Not so the story 
of two persons left behind when he emigrated to Utah from Minnesota. 
One of these was his aging father, Fernando; the other, his “maiden” 
sister, Nettie, whose life was dedicated to the old man’s care. 

Several years after her brother’s departure for the West, with their 
father grown completely blind and failing rapidly in health, Nettie sold 
the home place in Minnesota and removed to Utah where she and her 
enfeebled parent took up residence in the small homestead shanty occu- 
pied by Earl, his wife, and a growing family. 

Bred and born in the green North woods, Nettie hated the desert from 
the hour of her arrival in Utah—hated it bitterly and savagely—and when 
it became obvious that Father Douglass was nearing the end of his jour- 
ney, there was one point on which she put her small foot down decisively. 
Her father, she declared, was not to be buried in this harsh and unrelent- 
ing. land, but must be shipped back to Minnesota for interment in the 
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family plot amid genteel surroundings. In the eyes of Earl Douglass no 
spot on earth was grander than the desert, but to mollify his sister he 
acceded to her wishes and the matter appeared to be settled. The only 
hitch was that neither Earl nor Nettie had thought to consult with Dame 
Fortune—and Fortune, like any woman, doesn’t like to be snubbed! 

In retaliation for disregarding her completely, this busy old dealer of 
destiny arranged for death to claim Fernando Douglass during one of 
the hardest winters ever recorded in northeastern Utah! Snow had begun 
flying early in the fall and storm had followed storm. By Christmas, 
settlers scarcely could see out of their cabin windows, and time of the 
old man’s death found snowdrifts far too deep to attempt removal of his 
body to the nearest railroad point, more than 100 miles distant. 

Earl Douglass had to do a lot of talking to convince Nettie that the 
only possible course open to them was to bury their father on the home- 
stead. And even when she finally gave her grudging consent, Nettie quali- 
fied it with the positive stipulation that such burial must be temporary 
only. As soon as travel was possible in the spring, she declared, the 
remains must be disinterred for shipment East and what she was pleased 
to term “decent, Christian burial.” 

The funeral was held in the Douglass homestead cabin—the handful 
of neighbors who came to pay their last respects having traveled hence 
in horse-drawn sleighs and on snowshoes. Someone read a few verses 
of Scripture, a hymn was sung . . . and Father Douglass was laid away 
at the foot of the hills in a gravesite selected by the daughter who had 
served him devotedly for more than half of his 80 years. 

In view of the recognized integrity and high character of Earl Doug- 
lass, I am sure he honestly intended to keep the promise made to his 
sister that their father’s body should be shipped home to Minnesota for 
permanent burial. But anyone who has homesteaded in the Sagebrush 
Country knows how such things go. After the frozen ground had thawed 
and the roads had dried fit for traveling, there arose new complications 
of time and money; and almost before it was possible to snap a finger, 
that spring and summer were gone and new blizzards were whirling over 
the high country. 

So it was that one winter after another found Father Douglass still 
sleeping in the bleak desert tomb where he had been laid on that frozen 
day in January, 1916; and there he was lying, nine years later, when 
Nettie suffered a stroke from which she never recovered. 

Possibly those intervening years had given the Eastern woman a more 
charitable concept of the desert; or perhaps she simply realized that her 
brother would never get around to taking their father’s remains to the 
family plot, in Minnesota. Just what were her reasons for doing it no one 
will ever know, but only a few hours before her death Nettie asked to be 
buried on the flat beside her father. 

If you will drive northeast from Jensen, Utah, on the road to Dinosaur 
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National Monument, and will watch closely at the foot of the hills to the 
left of the road, you may see their graves—two lonely mounds, over- 
grown with thistles, surrounded by a stout wire fence, and identified by 
two wooden headboards with peaked tops. 


Painted in bold, black letters on the face of those markers are the 
inscriptions: 


IN MEMORY OF FERNANDO DOUGLASS. DIED JAN. 20, 1916. Born 
Dec. 20, 1830. AGED 80 yrs., 1 Mo. 


IN MEMorRY OF NETTIE DOUGLASS. DIED MAR. 24, 1925. BorN 
JULY 26, 1859. AGE 63 YRS. 7 MOS., 20 DAYS. 


Just two more Sovereigns of the Sage—an old blind man, and a 
lonely woman whose spirit is probably roaming today through the watered 
green woods of Minnesota. 
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Aunt Mary Leavitt of Bunkerville 


C)x A PLEASANT, TREE-SHADED STREET in the old Mormon 

village of Bunkerville, Nevada, I rapped at the door of a huge 
adobe house in which lived Aunt Mary Leavitt; and to talk with Aunt 
Mary, the storekeeper had said, was to turn history’s pages back to the days 
when Nevada and Utah were young. 

My knock was answered by a tiny breath of a woman, obviously high 
in her 80s—probably close to 90. (Plate 30) Her hair was thin and white; 
her dress, neat and black. 

“Yes, I’m Aunt Mary Leavitt!” the little mite nodded briskly, as she 
pushed the screen door open for me to enter. “Won’t you come in? 
I’m afraid you'll find the place frightfully untidy! My older sister, Helena, 
who does most of the housework, is away visiting in Los Angeles .. .” 

Allowing my eyes to stray over the old-fashioned parlor I failed to 
see even one doily out of place. Every embroidered sofa pillow was 
plumped precisely, every gilt-framed picture distressingly straight. If any- 
where in that room was one fugitive speck of dust, I did not glimpse it. 

Aunt Mary made me comfortable in a straight-backed rocking chair. 
She asked if I would like a glass of milk, and with it brought four sugar 
cookies on a blue willow-ware saucer. 

‘“Now—.” she said, seating herself primly on another rocking chair, 
“What, especially, did you want to know about the history of Bunkerville?” 

Sitting that afternoon in the pleasant, cool duskiness of the old adobe 
house, with the fragrance of verbenas and cinnamon pinks hanging in the 
air and little whispers of breeze stealing in from the Virgin River to stir the 
lace curtains at the windows, I heard from Aunt Mary Leavitt’s lips the 
saga of those formative years when the great Mormon leader, Brigham 
Young, was wresting his empire from the wilderness. 


In Deseret, at that time, were a few men who towered head and 
shoulders above their contemporaries. Among these leaders were Aunt 
Mary’s father and uncle, Dudley Leavitt, and the immortal “buckskin 
apostle,” Jacob Hamblin. Even before the Westward trek, the Hamblins 
and Leavitts had been friends. They had emigrated to Utah in the same 
wagon train; both families had settled in Tooele Valley, in 1850, and both 
had answered the call to Utah’s Dixie, in ’55. This bond of friendship, 
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in years to come, was to ripen into a complex relationship as Jacob Ham- 
blin married Dudley Leavitt’s sister, Priscilla, and Dudley’s other sisters, 
Betsy and Mary, became the plural wives of Jacob’s brother, William. 

“Yes, indeed—I remember both my Hamblin uncles, very well!’ 
exclaimed Aunt Mary. “I remember Uncle Jacob more vividly than 
Uncle Will—possibly because there was nothing we youngsters enjoyed 
more than to hear him tell of his exciting experiences in the ‘Moqui 
Country’ of northern Arizona! There was only one fly in the ointment,” 
she laughed. “Uncle Jacob was such a slow and deliberate talker it was 
about all we could do to hear one of his tales through to its close! Some- 
times we would be so impatient-to learn how some thrilling adventure 
was going to end we could scarcely endure the suspense of waiting till 
he finished the story!” 

Even as early as 1857, Aunt Mary’s father had done important mis- 
sionary work among the lyat Indians of southern Nevada, and had aided 
in founding the Mormon settlements at Las Vegas and along the Muddy 
River. Only when all Saints residing in outlying colonies were recalled to 
Utah by President Young, did Dudley Leavitt take temporary leave of 
that section of the state. It must have been soon after this when Aunt 
Mary was born at Clover Valley. Exercising a woman’s prerogative, she 
neatly sidestepped the matter of her exact age—admitting only that she 
had been born “a long, long while ago . . . almost 90 years!” 

When she was about five years of age, her family moved to Gunlock— 
a small settlement in the central part of Washington County, Utah—and 
while she was yet a small child, they lived for a time at Hebron, Utah. 

“There was quite an Indian scare while we were at Hebron,” she 
recalled. “I remember hearing my elders worrying about the possibility 
of attack, and father and other men of the little community stood guard 
every night for several weeks.” 

Accompanied by most of his expanding family, Dudley Leavitt re- 
turned, eventually, to southern Nevada to establish residence. Mary— 
then about 14 years old—soon joined the family in their new home at 
Bunkerville, and there she had lived, ever since. 

Early in the settlement of the Virgin Valley, there was devised an 
irrigation plan whereby water from the Virgin River could be carried to 
all sections of the valley. Had this system been built under then-prevail- 
ing rates for labor and materials, its cost would have been close to $200,- 
000, but through a cooperative system of work its development involved 
but a fraction of that amount. With water for irrigation assured, settlers 
along the lower Virgin, within the next few years, cleared 3000 acres of 
land. Here they planted 30,000 grape vines and 20,000 fruit trees, and 
the river-bottom soil proved so richly productive that 10 acres was quite 
adequate to support a family.* 


*Sawyer, Mrs. Byrd Fanita. Early L.D.S. Settlements in Nevada’s History. Fallon 
(Nev. ) Standard, Sept. 23, 1950. 
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Despite this relative prosperity, residents of Bunkerville, in 1877, 
voted to affiliate with the United Order, a socialistic doctrine under which 
all men labored for the common good and each family was meted to 
according to its needs. Like all Utopian plans the Order was flawless in 
theory but in practice left much to be desired. Or, possibly, southern 
Nevada was not yet ready for Utopia. In either case, by the early 1880s, 
Bunkerville had abandoned the noble experiment and gone back to the 
sordid—but still popular—profit system. 

“We all worked hard,” said Aunt Mary. “Many of us children 
worked in the fields all day and attended school classes at night—but we 
had our fun, too! We had corn-husking bees, molasses-taffy pulls, water- 
melon feasts, hay rides, ballgames, and dances!” The dances at Bunker- 
ville, she said, were something extra special! Whenever a “party” would 
be scheduled in the community hall, settlers would gather from miles 
around—coming by wagon or horseback, even afoot. 

“We women and girls would wear our best dresses, carefully pressed 
and mended. The hall would be lighted by kerosene lamps and possibly 
decorated with wild flowers or autumn leaves. There always was some- 
one with an accordion or fiddle to provide music, and a long plank table 
would be loaded with good things to eat. The floor, of course, was only 
rough pine boards, and with all the kicking and stamping of the dancers 
it often was necessary during intermissions to sweep the area clear of 
splinters before dancing might be resumed! 

“Oh, yes...” nodded Aunt Mary Leavitt, with a slow, reminiscent 
smile. “Life at Bunkerville was hard in the early days .. . but do you 
know something?” the woman’s face lighted, an added sparkle crept into 
her eyes. “We never thought about the hardships—we were all too busy 
just living!” 


30 
Town Where Only the 
Sidewalk Remains 


C)xe SHORT LENGTH OF CEMENT SIDEWALK, lost in the 

sage—only this was said to mark the site of Gold Creek, Nevada, 
a boomcamp that had flowered and faded. That a settlement large enough 
to have rated this symbol of urbanity should have vanished with such 
completeness was a fascinating circumstance; but the trail back to Gold 
Creek’s past was obscured by the dust of half a century and during the 
first four years after learning of the town I could have typed on a single 
sheet of note paper all the pertinent information I succeeded in collecting. 
Then came the historical jackpot. 


Nevada State Library, at Carson City, produced a complete file of 
The Gold Creek News, a weekly journal published in the days when the 
town was booming! 

In its first issue, dated Dec. 24, 1896, The News cast a retrospective 
glance at the region’s earlier history and revealed that gold had been first 
discovered here by Emanuel (“Manny”) Penrod, a former partner of 
Henry Comstock, at Virginia City, and originally part owner of the claim 
that developed into the rich Ophir mine. Soon crowded out of the Com- 
stock, Manny took his family and moved to Elko County, where he put 
down roots at the north end of Island Mountain, discovered placer gold, 
and early in the ’70s organized the Island Mountain mining district. 


Other whites filtered into the region and a few Chinese drifted over 
from Tuscarora’s populous Chinatown. Among these Orientals was a 
merchant, Hung Li, who, in 1878, opened a small general store at the 
forks of Gold Creek, about a mile above the Penrod home. For the next 
20 years, Penrod and his Chinese employes, and a handful of white miners, 
had everything to themselves—a strange circumstance in view of the 
evident richness of these placer diggings, where nuggets weighing up to 
$50 each were not uncommon, according to this first issue of The News, 
and gravel averaged a dollar’s worth of gold to each panful! That the 
ground must have been tremendously rich is indicated by the fact that 
Penrod and his neighbors, using more-or-less primitive equipment and 
working only 60 to 90 days each year when water was available in the 
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creek, took out gold to a value of $800,000. Of that near-million-dollar 
total, approximately $250,000 came from Penrod’s claims. 

Thus did mining affairs on Gold Creek proceed sanely for two decades, 
during which time the lives of its people flowed as serenely as the Hum- 
boldt River in July. In the closing months of that halcyon period, however, 
a few profit-conscious men began getting ideas. As a direct result, the 
Gold Creek Mining Co., a New York corporation, was organized in 1896; 
the Gold Creek Townsite Co., was capitalized in Denver at $2,000,000, 
and the Gold Creek Improvement Co., at $100,000; the new town of 
Gold Creek was platted just over the ridge from the Penrod home—and 
a mad mining boom got under way.* 

First building erected at the new townsite was the office of The News, 
and within 48 hours after the printing equipment was unloaded, the first 
number of the new journal rolled from the press. Reporting on progress 
of the town, this maiden issue stated that streets were being graded, a 
three-times-weekly freight line was in operation to Elko, lumber for con- 
struction of a three-story hotel had arrived that day, and electric lights 
and a waterworks were to be installed at once. It was further predicted 
that within a year the town would have 5000 inhabitants. This same issue 
contained the professional cards of three engineers—mining, hydraulic 
and civil—with offices at Gold Creek; also the announcement of an 
assayer, and the advertisement of Laundryman Charlie Wah, of No. 9, 
Pekin Ave., Gold Creek. In its second issue, The News carried an ad for 
the veteran Chinese merchant at Island Mountain. 

“HUNG LI, General Merchandise,” announced that printed appeal. 
“Fine Display of Rich Silks, just received. A large stock of Chinese Rice 
and Whiskey. Call and be convinced. Everybody knows me as Lem, and 
I have been in business here 18 years. No. 1 Pekin Ave., Chinatown, 
Gold Creek.” 

On Jan. 7, 1897, The News reported that nearly 1,000,000 feet of 
lumber, purchased at Truckee by the Gold Creek Mining Co., had been 
shipped to Elko by rail and was being mule-freighted to Gold Creek to 
meet the urgent demand for building materials. 

“Where only a few days ago, hours in fact, was an unbroken snowfield, 
the town of Gold Creek is rapidly springing into existence. The light 
of the carpenters at work is seen from a distance far into the night. One 
of the finest hotels in the state is rapidly going up, only to give way in 
the near future to a substantial brick structure. Six and eight-horse 
teams are arriving daily with lumber and supplies, and their campfires at 
night dot the valley of Penrod Creek. Some 150 loads of lumber will 
arrive yet this month. If an election was held at this time, Gold Creek 
could poll more votes than any other town in Elko County,” it was 
declared. “In another year it will be the largest town in the state .. .” 


*Elko Free Press, Feb. 13, 1897. 
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Small gulches, according to The News, were yielding $200 in gold 
to the running foot; Crevice Gulch had run $150 to the cubic yard of 
gravel, and $5 in gold to each pan of dirt was declared “not uncommon.” 

Even State Surveyor General Pratt had weighed Gold Creek’s mines 
in his official balances and found them worthy of commendation. His 
annual report stated that 300 men were then on the company payrolls. 
Fifty were at work in the diggings, and 250 men and 150 teams were 
engaged in building an eight-mile ditch to connect with a reservoir which 
would hold three billion gallons, and would supply to the company’s 
placer operation some 2500 miner’s inches of water every 24 hours for 
200 days out of each year. The district included 6000 acres of placer 
ground, stated Surveyor General Pratt, with the gravel averaging 60 cents 
per cubic yard in coarse gold, “worth $19.47 an ounce.”** 

Miners at this time were receiving $3 for a 10-hour day; teamsters 
$6 to $8 a day for four-horse teams, and laborers on the reservoir—mostly 
Chinese—were being paid $2 a day. 

Gold Creek post office was established Feb. 20, 1897, with Judge 
J. B. Abel as postmaster. By the first of March, two doctors had hung 
their shingles in local windows, Gold Creek Mercantile company was 
in a position to supply virtually all the wants of man, a meat market had 
opened for business, and a sawmill, hardware store, and drug store, were 
soon to make their bow. 

Major social event in the town’s history was the St. Patrick’s Day ball 
that celebrated the formal opening of Judge Johnny Abel’s Gold Creek 
hotel. March 17, 1897, found northern Elko County still in the icy clutch 
of winter, with snow piled so deeply that guests from Tuscarora, 60-odd 
miles to the southwest, were forced to tunnel their way through drifts 
to reach the scene of the party. Included among these snow-burrowing 
socialites was Tuscarora’s Lady Orchestra, comprised of the Misses Wat- 
kins and Miss Jack, violinists, with Miss Marie Watkins, aged 12, accom- 
panying on the organ. In addition to these philharmonic females, and 
cuisine prepared by a Chinese chef, the hotel provided a barber shop, a 
well-stocked bar, and a bellboy “‘in full livery.” 

First white child born at Gold Creek was the son of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
D. Babcock, Jr., who made his arrival May 21, 1897. This same month 
saw the first Concord coach driven into camp; a baseball team, the Gold 
Creek Nuggets, was organized; and rival stage lines serving the camp 
entered into a price-cutting war and slashed passenger fares between Gold 
Creek and Elko to $1 per head. By the autumn of 1897, The News car- 
ried advertisements of a dozen saloons, lodging houses, and general stores, 
as well as the cards of architects, engineers, assayers, doctors, and other 
men of the professions. 


But despite all her flourish and flaunting, Gold Creek was drowning 


**E]ko Free Press, Jan. 30, 1897. 
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in the Quagmire of Debt. First intimation of this fact to appear in the 
local newspaper was an announcement on Nov. 26, 1897, that the Gold 
Creek Mining Co., was being reorganized. “Outstanding obligations” it 
was stated, “will be met...” 

Neither was The News, herself, prospering too well if one may judge 
by an appeal made in that same issue. 

“If anyone owing The News $2.50 will come around and settle it,” 
declared Editor Dunbar Hunt, “we can get the paper for its next number 
out of the express office. If not, will have to resort to wrapping paper. . .” 

Two weeks later, on Dec. 10, 1897, the little mining camp journal 
apparently breathed its last. 

With death of the newspaper, there fell over Gold Creek a news 
blackout that remained unbroken until Feb. 5, 1898, when Elko Free 
Press observed: “M. J. Curtis, who put up the Waldron block, in Gold 
Creek, has commenced suit to foreclose a mechanic’s lien on the property. 
There are so many different kinds of suits plastered on this lone building 
that it is hard telling who will get the rafters.” 

Born with the fanfare of trumpets, Gold Creek had been buried 
without even the sounding of Taps. 

Now that I had read the story of its boom days, I developed a great 
curiosity to know what had happened to Gold Creek after the promo- 
tional bubble had burst. Had the big reservoir and ditch been finished 
and placed in operation? What had become of the buildings, the people? 

Gold Creek’s story, it seemed to me, needed one last page. If any 
man could supply the information for that final page, I was told, it would 
be “Uncle” Hugh Martin, who had been born at Mountain City, not far 
from Gold Creek, and had lived in that vicinity 83 years. 

I found Uncle Hugh (Plate 37) working in his flower garden, back 
of his small white cabin on Mountain City’s main street—a slender, neat, 
happy little man, with a youthful face, and eyes that sparkled. 

Yes, he said, he’d been at or near Gold Creek throughout the boom 
—his parents having moved from Mountain City to his father’s new 
ranch, on Martin Creek, about 1878, when he was five or six years old. 
He and his brothers and sister had grown to young adulthood on the 
ranch and had witnessed the Gold Creek excitement from start to finish. 

After Uncle Hugh and I had talked for an hour and made plans to 
visit the site of Gold Creek on the following day, I went across the street 
to spend the night with Uncle Hugh’s niece and her husband—Ellen and 
Claude Womack. 

The Womacks (Plate 36) are nice folks. Claude has been constable 
at Mountain City since Tige was a pup; and Ellen is pretty, with bright, 
friendly eyes and gray hair, and a quick, infectious laugh—the sort of 
woman anyone would like to have as a neighbor. Claude and Ellen own 
a few small cabins that they rent mainly to fishermen and deer hunters. 
The one Ellen assigned to me was furnished with a bed, table, and several 
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easy chairs—as well as a white-crockery washbowl, a bucket of cold well 
water, an old-fashioned copper teakettle, a wood-burning cookstove, and 
a box full of pine wood and kindling. She said she usually got $3 a night 
for the room, but since there was only one of me, I could have it for $2. 

Morning dawned bright and sunny, and soon after I finished cooking 
breakfast and washed my few dishes, Uncle Hugh arrived with a young 
man, Pete Bastida. Pete and his widowed Basque mother, who then 
operated one of the two general stores at Mountain City, also are consid- 
ered authorities on Gold Creek’s early history, as Pete’s parents had 
owned a general store about half a mile north of Gold Creek, proper. 

Ellen Womack, under pressure exerted from three points, agreed to 
join our expedition. Then, all four of us tried to talk Claude into going 
along. He said God, no—that he’d never lost anything at Gold Creek 
worth going back for. 

“Just you get her outa my hair—” he jerked a thumb at his smiling 
and complacent wife of 50 years— “and Ill make a few plans of my own!” 

Traveling upgrade beside the sparkling Owyhee River (Plate 38) we 
were seldom out of sight of beaver dams, and quaking aspen and willows 
along the stream frequently displayed the teeth marks of these energetic 
little beasts. A muskrat, fat as Mr. Five-by-Five, bounced across the 
road in front of us, and twice we jumped bands of deer that had come 
down from the hills to drink. 

As we were skirting the calm body of water impounded behind Wild 
Horse dam, Uncle Hugh indicated a sideroad on our left. Obediently, I 
swung my car toward the low, sage-covered hills that bordered this por- 
tion of the world on the east and north. Some five miles of this sideroad 
had rolled under our wheels when Uncle Hugh indicated a still-dimmer 
trail leading to the left, along the west bank of a small trickle of water. 

“This is ‘Manny’ Penrod’s Gold Creek—the stream for which the 
town was later named,” he said. “If you want to see the site of Chinatown, 
we can turn off here...” 

As we followed the little stream toward its source, we soon entered 
an area torn and tumbled upside down in man’s frenzied search for golden 
treasure. 

“Old Man Penrod worked all this ground in the early days,” explained 
Uncle Hugh. “He and his family lived right across the canyon, yonder, 
in a nice house built of dressed lumber. The house has been gone for 
years .. . but you see that little stone building, beyond the willows?” his 
pointing finger indicated a small, vaultlike structure, without visible win- 
dows and only one door opening. “That little building sat close in back 
of the old Penrod house. I think it had something to do with the assay 
Office Aura 

At a forks of the creek, about a mile above the little stone building, 
Uncle Hugh signalled me to stop. 

“Here was the site of Lem Li’s store,” he indicated a shallow, cellar- 
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like depression, buried in sagebrush. “He was a nice old Chinaman. 
Everyone liked him. He always had a little gift for every person who 
came to his store—a cigar, maybe; or a drink of Chinese brandy. Or, if 
the customer was a lady, he might give her a little Chinese silk handker- 
chief. After Lem died, the store was taken over by his brother, Hong Li, 
from Tuscarora. Hong was just as nice as Lem had been; and one or 
the other of the Li brothers was in business here for close to 40 years. 

“We youngsters used to catch horned toads and trade them at the 
store for candy,” chuckled the old man. “They packed the toads in little 
black pottery brandy jugs and poured alcohol over them, and shipped 
them back to China where Lem said they were used in making some sort 
of medicine. Lem also dealt in several varieties of intoxicating liquors— 
rice wine, brandies, etc.—which were shipped from China in these same 
little black jugs. One old tippler always declared that one of Lem’s 
powerful tea-colored liquors was the same alcohol the horned toads had 
been packed in for shipment to China! 

“Tt was several miles from our home to the Li store, but when I was 
a little shaver, back in the late 1870s and early ’80s, my brothers and I 
would hike all the way across the hills to attend the Chinese New Year 
celebration,’ Uncle Hugh continued. “Our Chinese couldn’t seem to 
afford lots of fancy fireworks like they had at Chinese doings in Elko, 
but there were plenty of loud firecrackers and lots of queer cookies and 
candies. We didn’t have a ghost of an idea what ingredients were used 
in them—but we didn’t care! They tasted good, and Lem would give us 
all of them we could eat ,and sacksful to carry home. 

“See that rounded hill, yonder?” the old man indicated a low rise, 
half a mile to the northeast. “The Chinese had their own cemetery on 
top of that hill. As none of the graves was marked except maybe by a 
circle of stones, I never knew how many were buried there; but it was a 
considerable number. One I remember, was China Joe. Joe was very 
fond of ducks. One cold day, when he was out hunting, he shot a mallard 
on the Gold Creek reservoir; and since he had no retriever, he simply 
pulled off his clothes and swam out in the cold water to get the bird. 
Just as he grasped it around the neck he was seized by cramps and drowned, 
and when they found his body he was still holding the duck by its neck. 

“It is a Chinese custom to put food and drink on the graves of de- 
parted loved ones, much as we place flowers; and old Lem Li always saw 
to it that Joe had plenty to eat on his long voyage to Chinese heaven. But 
one day when I called at his store, Lem was terribly upset. 

“Joe no eat anys’ing,’ he wailed. ‘Dlink, dlink, dlink, alla time; no 
eat nossing! He nevva get to Heaven lattaway—jus dlink, dlink, dlink!’ 

“Tem Li’s trouble, of course, stemmed from the fact that local cowboys 
wouldn’t eat the Chinese food left on the grave because they were afraid 
of what it might contain—but they were willing to take a chance on the 
Chinese liquor! 
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“Another who was buried in the Chinese cemetery was Joe’s brother, 
Suey,” continued Uncle Hugh. “Suey raised horses and worked for the 
white miners, and was a pretty good old Chinaman. One day, in the 
dead of winter, he mushed into Gold Creek on snowshoes and after doing 
considerable celebrating started home with a quart of whiskey in his 
pocket and two live chickens slung over one shoulder, their feet tied 
together with a cord. Suey’s home was about 10 miles from Gold Creek; 
and, as he walked, he took occasional snorts from the bottle he was 
carrying. The farther he walked, the more fagged he became and the 
oftener he sampled the bottle. Finally, he got so tired and sleepy he hung 
the chickens in an aspen tree, took a final snort, sat down on the ground, 
leaned back against the trunk of the tree, and fell asleep. Some men from 
Gold Creek found him three days later—still hunkered down against the 
tree and frozen to death. One of the chickens was frozen stiff; the other 
was still alive...” 

From Chinatown, our way continued up Hammond Canyon, past old 
mine tunnels and dumps, a few tumbled-down cabins, and the shell of 
a little gold mill. The higher we traveled the narrower and more-rutted 
became the old freight road, and the sage that crowded in upon our 
wheel tracks increased in stature until it towered above the car and the 
tips of its gray branches came near to meeting in the center of the trail. 
Near the head of the canyon, just under 7000 feet elevation, we halted 
for lunch beside a seeping spring in a small grove of aspen. 

“There used to be quite a mining camp in these trees,” said Ellen 
Womack. “A big boarding house set on that rise of ground at the upper 
edge of the grove. I remember prowling through it when I was a girl, 
more than 50 years ago. Even then, the place had been deserted a long 
while.” 

After lunch, we crossed the range through a low saddle, pausing near 
the summit while Uncle Hugh pointed out landmarks in the tumbled 
world that spread before us. About 20 miles to the north, he said, lay 
the Nevada-Idaho state line; and between that boundary and our lofty 
vantage point, my map showed many places with fascinating names, 
including Mustang Draw, the Diamond A and J-P Deserts, Indian Johnnie 
Creek. Tennessee Gulch, Rattlesnake Canyon, and Big Coffeepot Spring 
—names that might have been lifted bodily from a Western thriller, and 
all of them places Uncle Hugh knew as he did the pockets in his own 
jeans. When a man has spent 83 years in one locality and has ridden 
after cattle and prospected for mineral through every canyon and along 
every ridge, there ceases to be much about that area he doesn’t know. 

The road that carried us down from the summit led through a flower 
garden hundreds of acres in extent, where bright golden daisies and 
cream-colored bush lupines were massed as densely as they could stand. 
In the midst of this cream-and-golden world lay Sunflower Reservoir— 
a calm sheet of water whose surface mirrored the deep blue of the Nevada 
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sky and the form of every summer cloud. This, said Uncle Hugh, was 
the three billion-gallon reservoir built nearly 60 years before to impound 
the waters of Penrod Creek. Controlled by massive headgates, these 
waters were to have been channeled to a point below the town of Gold 
Creek, where they were to be used in hydraulic mining of the supposedly- 
rich gold placers. 

“But after the company had spent hundreds of thousands of dollars 
building the dam and eight miles of ditch, their money ran out when the 
ditch was still three miles short of completion, so that water from the 
reservoir never reached the placer ground,” said Uncle Hugh. “That was 
what killed the town. Until the ditch was completed, the ground couldn’t 
be mined—and there was no money to complete the ditch. Corey brothers, 
of Salt Lake City, who had contracted to do the construction work, eventu- 
ally came into possession of the reservoir and ditch—probably on a 
mechanic’s lien in lieu of payment. Later, the property was sold for de- 
linquent taxes, and was bought from the state by Providencio Mendive, 
a rancher between Gold Creek and the highway, who still owns it. He 
uses the dam to supply water to his cattle but, so far as I know, no use 
was ever made of the ditch. 

“Incidentally,” chuckled Uncle Hugh, “the term ‘ditch’ scarcely con- 
veys the right impression of this waterway. It was more in the nature of 
a canal. The company superintendent said he wanted it deep and wide 
enough that it would float a boat! Maybe he was an old seafaring man 
with a hankering for the briny deep, or maybe he wanted to take his girl 
for a boat ride—I don’t know. In any case, the ditch actually was large 
enough to accommodate a boat; and ditch tenders, for years, cruised up 
and down it in a little craft named The Kazoo. It was quite a novelty 
because there was no other boat for miles around.” 

Pete Bastida and I walked around the reservoir to the big iron head- 
gates, by means of which the waters of Penrod Creek were to have been 
shunted either into the reservoir, in times of high water, or directly into 
the outlet ditch when the volume of incoming water was no greater than 
could have been used in the intended hydraulicking operation. The mas- 
sive old gates, more than twice the height of a man, looked as if they still 
might be raised and lowered; but the ditches leading to and away from 
them were caved and silted, and their bottoms choked with sagebrush 
and even small trees. 

Returning to the car, we made our way down the flower-massed slope, 
still traveling on the old wagon road which didn’t look as if any wheel had 
passed over it in many moons. Reaching the junction of Big Bend and 
Martin Creeks, we turned up along the latter for about a mile to the site 
of the old Martin homestead where Uncle Hugh, as a young boy, had 
come to live in the late 1870s. No building had stood on this site in more 
than 50 years, said the old man, but in searching over the flat—through 
an impossible tangle of sunflowers and lupines, and blue forget-me-nots, 
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and plantain and seedling aspens—we found a dozen old horseshoes, the 
rusty head of an axe, an old saddle stirrup, and parts of a mowing 
machine. 

“The barns and corrals lay over in that direction,” said Uncle Hugh. 
“Mother’s big vegetable garden was about here. . .” 


Another few miles and we detoured across a rough hillside to the Gold 
Creek cemetery where the only marker remaining was a sandstone slab 
that identified the resting place of one “S. Dunlap,” allegedly departed 
from this world on Aug. 23, 1897. 


“He was killed in a mineshaft,” said Hugh Martin. “The first man 
we buried here, was Mart Hirt. He froze to death one winter while carry- 
ing a message from Mountain City to Gold Creek. Second one we planted 
was old ‘Allegheny’ Mardis, a one-eyed teamster, who was murdered by 
a Tuscarora Chinaman for $250 in gold. The Chink was lynched. Next 
funeral was that of Charlie Miller. He was another teamster. One day 
he came in from a hot trip and swilled down a lot of cold water. Next day 
he became sick and two days later he was dead. And that grave—” he 
motioned to the fifth mound— “is the wife of “Sourdough Jack’ Chipman.” 


This last pronouncement brought forth a violent protest from Ellen 
Womack who declared that Mrs. Chipman was not buried at Gold Creek, 
but on her own homestead, west of Sunflower Flat. 


“It was in 1907,” said Ellen, with positiveness. “We were getting 
ready for our Fourth of July celebration at Gold Creek when Jack Chip- 
man came in from the ranch on the morning of the Fourth and said his 
wife was ailing and he was on his way to get Dr. Callaghan. When the 
doctor came back the next day and said Mrs. Chipman had died, Mother 
and I, and Mrs. Hardman, the storekeeper’s wife, drove over to the 
Chipman homestead to lay her out. We were the only women there. 
Several years earlier, a Mr. Johnson, who had worked for the Chipmans, 
died at their place and was buried there; and because they didn’t have any 
boards with which to make a coffin, they laid him on one mattress and 
covered him with another, and buried him that way. And I definitely 
remember,” declared Ellen Womack, “we buried poor Mrs. Chipman 
right beside Mr. Johnson!” 


But despite this eye-witness testimony, Uncle Hugh was not convinced, 
and he and his niece continued to argue the matter, off and on and good- 
naturedly, throughout the remainder of that afternoon.*** 


From the old graveyard we floundered over the sagebrush to the 


***Upon returning to Elko, I searched the county death and burial records, not only 
for 1907, but also for 1906 and 1908, and sought the woman’s name under 
several forms of spelling—Chipman, Chapman, Shipman, etc.—but I couldn't 
find any listing of her death at any time during that three-year period. Due to 
transportation difficulties and the 80-odd miles separating the Chipman home- 
stead from their county seat, it is probable the woman’s death was never reported 
to county authorities. 
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former townsite of Gold Creek—a place that failed to provoke any 
arguments. 

We had no trouble finding the cement sidewalk which first had 
awakened my interest in the town’s history. It lay close beside the main 
road—a wide, thick walk, that befitted the main business street of a town 
men once had foreseen as a coming city. It was still wide and thick—but 
now its edges were crumbled, and thrusting through narrow interstices 
between its squared sections, were stiff gray sprigs of repossessive sage. 
Across the slope, to the west of the sidewalk, we found the usual tokens 
of man’s passing presence—tin cans with soldered tops, fragments of 
purple glass, broken handles of china cups, bits of sun-twisted harness 
leather, a bridle bit, and enough horseshoes to have brought good luck 
to a regiment! Circling to the east of the sidewalk, we made our way 
around caved cellars and past weathered piles of shakes and sheathing 
where buildings had stood. We found even an old Fresno-type scraper 
half-hidden in the sage—a large scraper, that had been equipped with a 
wagon tongue and wheels. Pete Bastida said it probably had been one 
of the original implements used in construction of the big reservoir and 
the ditch that was never finished. 

A few relics, a few old cellars, one old scraper, and a length of cement 
sidewalk—only these remained of the town that had bet its last dollar on 
an inside straight, and had failed to fill. 

After the boom fizzled out in 1898, said Uncle Hugh, the Hardmans, 
who had operated the big store, continued in business for another several 
years—running not only the store, but also the Gold Creek post office, 
a saloon, and hotel. Although several families were then still living in 
the town, the Hardmans’ main business support had come from ranches 
and mines in the surrounding territory. 

“Gold Creek’s farewell fling was in 1928 when 1500 persons gathered 
to celebrate the Fourth of July,” Uncle Hugh recalled. “Everyone brought 
a big picnic lunch and we had a fine program of races, music, and 
patriotic speeches. 

“And that was the end of the town! Later, the buildings were sold and 
torn down. Aunt Maggie Baker, who lives out on the Deep Creek road, 
can tell you about it. She was living here at the time .. .” 

Somewhere, in the course of our journey, the morning had changed 
into noon and noon into evening; and now, the sun had set behind the 
sage-covered hump of Poorman Peak, the pink flush of twilight had come 
to lie softly along the horizon, and night’s chill was creeping into the 
canyons and the valley. 

When we arrived back at Mountain City, that evening, we found that 
Constable Claude Womack and a big, husky fellow he called Tiny, had 
gone fishing that day and had brought back their limits of rainbow and 
salmon trout. Tiny had taken a few of them home, and Claude had 
cleaned the others and placed them in a dishpan to await our return. 
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Ellen put a couple of big iron skillets on the fire, and Claude went to 
invite some Oregon folks named Kennedy, who were staying in one of 
Ellen’s cabins while prospecting for uranium. With the Kennedys, the 
Womacks, and Uncle Hugh and I, gathered around the Womack’s table 
at suppertime, what we did to that dishpan full of mountain trout doesn’t 
bear repeating! 

Next morning I called on Aunt Maggie Baker, who gave me the finale 
in this bobomcamp drama. 

“T came to Gold Creek in 1903, as a girl of 14,” said Aunt Maggie, a 
motherly, affable woman, with deep brown eyes and a friendly smile. “The 
boom had fizzled out about five years earlier, but the big store was still 
being run by the Hardmans, and I started to work for them. In time, I 
married, and my husband and I went to live on a ranch nearby. Maybe 
you noticed some white buildings at the foot of the hill, about half-a-mile 
east of the cement sidewalk? That was where we lived. It’s a summer 
camp, now, for one of the big cattle companies. 

“After our big Fourth of July celebration in 1928, the Gold Creek 
townsite and all its remaining buildings were purchased by the Moffat 
cattle company, and Jim Penrod—a son of the original old ‘Manny’ 
Penrod, who had died about 1914—-was employed to tear the buildings 
down. As Jim was a man in his middle 60’s and most of the buildings 
were large, two-story affairs, it was quite an undertaking for him to 
dismantle them; but with one man for a helper, he went to work. 

“After Jim and the other fellow had removed most of the siding of 
the big store, leaving only the studding and rafters, Jim was working on 
the roof one day when a high wind was blowing. Suddenly, the man 
helping him saw that the building was swaying. He called to Jim to come 
down—that the building was going to collapse. ‘Nonsense!’ said Jim. ‘I 
know this store! It’s built as solid as a rock! It won’t fall!’ ‘But, Jim!’ 
shouted the helper, ‘It’s swaying, already!’ Again, Jim Penrod denied 
that the building would fall—and about that time, it came down with a 
crash! 

“T didn’t know about any of this, of course, until later. First I knew 
there was trouble was when I heard Jim screaming for help! I was at the 
ranch, half a mile away, but I could hear him clearly. We owned a Model 
T Ford truck, but I had never learned to drive; and since there weren’t any 
horses around, I grabbed my baby boy and started across the hill to Gold 
Creek, fast as I could run! When I arrived at the building, Jim was 
pinned under the timbers and screaming like a madman, and his helper 
was trying frantically to start his car. I supposed he intended going for 
help, and I told him to wait—that maybe the two of us could lift the side 
of the building that was pinning Jim to the ground. But I soon learned 
that the man was almost hysterical. 


““T can’t stand it, Mrs. Baker!’ he cried. ‘Don’t go near him! Don’t 
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look at him! It’s horrible! I’ve got to get away from here! Don’t look 
at him!’ 

“I said, “You, so-and-so, you come straight back here and help me! I 
can’t lift those timbers by myself—you’ve got to help!’ I finally got him 
by the collar and jerked him out of the car and marched him back. I 
didn’t want the baby to crawl off and get in trouble, so I grabbed some 
big rocks and piled them on the hem of his little dress, and left him 
‘parked’ where he could squall his lungs out if he wanted to, but couldn’t 
get away; and then, the helper and I went to work. 

“What had scared the man so bad, was that one of Jim’s eyes had 
been gouged out when he fell as the building collapsed, and the eye-ball 
was lying out on his cheek—a raw, bloody gob, big as a hen’s egg—and 
you could look right into the empty, bloody socket! Besides this, his right 
arm was mashed in a dozen pieces, and was laying all ’skewed around, 
and there was no knowing how bad he was hurt internally. After we got 
him free of the building, I ripped off my petticoat and tore it in strips and 
bound his broken arm to his side. 

“About this time, a man came riding by from one of the other 
ranches. I told him to go and get our car; and when he returned with it, 
we loaded Jim into the back and took him to Elko, about 70 miles, to a 
doctor. Jim was in the hospital two months. Even after he got out, he 
was never himself again. He didn’t have much use of the injured arm, 
and the accident had affected him in other ways, as well. 

“The Moffatt company hired someone else to finish dismantling the 
buildings; and that,” said Maggie Baker, “was the last of Gold Creek .. .” 

As I turned the car back toward Mountain City, I had a rich feeling 
of satisfaction and gratification. 

The pursuit of Gold Creek’s “last page” had been good—the quarry 
had proven worthy of the quest! 
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Toquerville is a Peaceful Place 


Raw HAD BEEN DRUMMING for two days on the red soil of 

southwestern Utah and the old village of Toquerville was quiet as 
a church. A roadsign at the town limits notified all comers that the eleva- 
tion at this point was 3394 feet, the population 263. Motorists further 
were warned to have regard for stray cows on the main street. Driving 
slowly along the avenue, past rugged stone dwellings buried in rambler 
roses and woodbine and arched over by giant mulberry trees, I espied the 
woman I had been told to see. She was standing in the open doorway of 
her home, her kitchen apron wrapped around her hands, muff-fashion, 
and her eyes uplifted to the sky and the miracle of the rain. 

Coasting my car to a halt beneath the dripping mulberry trees, I drew 
my slicker about me and dashed along the sodden path toward the front 
stoop of the old house. 

“Gracious me, girl!’ exclaimed the woman, pulling me into the shelter 
of the porch roof and whisking vigorously at the rain water collected on 
my coat and scarf. “What in the world are you doing outside on a day 
like this!” But before I could identify myself or explain my mission, she 
held up her hand to silence me. 

“Never mind the particulars—just come inside before you catch your 
death of dampness! You'll have the whole blessed afternoon to tell me 
who you are and what brings you to see me... .” 

Although then in her 90th year, Lorine Lamb Higbee (Plate 31) still 
was a handsome woman who carried herself with queenly grace. Even 
the room into which she showed me was regal in appearance. Heavy lace 
curtains hung at its windows. There were lace tidies and embroidered 
sofa pillows on the chairs, and a lace spread on the table, and the old- 
fashioned paper that dressed the four walls of that room was hung with 
a gilt-framed gallery of family portraits—women with straight hair and 
uncompromising collars, and men in fierce black beards. 

Settling ourselves comfortably before the cheerful fire in her dining 
room, the old lady and I talked through all of that afternoon—talked 
while my raincoat and galoshes steamed and dried, and thunder rumbled 
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across the hills, and lightning crackled, and rain strummed ceaselessly 
on the old roof over our heads. We spoke of many things—of the storm 
at hand, and storms of other years; of which apples make the best pies, 
and whether Silver Reef would come back as a mining camp. But, 
mainly, we talked of this old town of Toquerville, whose story I had been 
assigned to write. 


It was a story, said Lorine Lamb Higbee, that had its beginning on a 
winter day in 1852 when John D. Lee and members of his exploring party 
reined their mounts to a halt and looked with incredulous eyes upon the 
wide valley flanking Ash Creek. That in the midst of this desert land 
they had discovered a green oasis where wild grasses grew tall and a 
spring of pure cold water pulsed from the earth was almost more than 
they were prepared to believe; and, although the month was February, 
here the air was balmy as a May morning, and verdure was far advanced 
over that only a little way to the north. As a result of these several factors, 
Lee’s enthusiasm for the valley was great; but Utah, in that year 1852, was 
still very young. Less than five years had passed since Brigham Young and 
his first contingent of Mormon colonists had trailed their dusty wagons 
into Salt Lake Valley; and down in this color-splashed land of the south, 
Cedar City still reigned as the farthest outpost of civilization. Due to 
this remoteness, plus the fact that other arable valleys still were available 
in locations nearer Salt Lake City, it was five years before colonization 
of the southern valley was authorized. 


Heading the first group of settlers, at that time, was Joshua T. Willis, 
of Fort Harmony—those who accompanied him on the mission, or fol- 
lowed soon afterward, being John M. Higbee, John Willis, Josiah Reeves, 
Willis Young, William Riggs, Samuel Pollack, Charles Stapley, and a 
Mr. Brown, together with their respective wives and families. Arriving 
on Ash Creek early in 1858, these first settlers found a small plot of 
ground being cultivated by Indians who lived in simple wickiups built 
of wild cane leaves and willow poles. Their chief—an old man named 
Toquer—proved to be a friendly chap who extended a warm welcome to 
the Mormons and was pleased to learn that the new colony would be 
named in his honor. 


Although the settling of Toquerville was marked by no greater diffi- 
culties than beset the average Utah town of pioneer days, that first summer 
provided time for neither dreaming nor boredom. Each dawn brought 
a thousand tasks to be done and no day was long enough to complete 
the duties assigned to it. Before crops might be planted the land must 
be cleared of brush, canals laid, water brought to the fields, and the sod 
broken. Roads must be blasted out of the hills; cabins, fences, and corrals, 
must be built. There was hoeing and churning, weaving and sewing. There 
was harness to mend, oxen to shoe, tools to be sharpened, and tools to 
be improvised. (‘“The first land broken,” said Lorine Lamb Higbee, 
“was cut with a plowshare forged from an old wagon tire . . .”) 
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Due to the valley’s warm climate and long growing season, farmers 
in the new settlement were asked to produce cotton for the mill at Wash- 
ington, 15 miles to the southwest, and John Nebecker established at 
Toquerville the first cotton gin in the state of Utah. Built of rock harvested 
from the Nebecker farm, it was only a small, water-powered mill, but it 
did the work for which it was intended. In addition to cotton, other 
plantings made that first season included figs, grapes, squashes, melons, 
sweet potatoes, vegetables, alfalfa, and sundry field and garden crops. 

Part of the valley’s extreme isolation was lost in the spring of 1859 
with the establishing of a mail route between Cedar City and Toquerville, 
whereupon the new settlement on Ash Creek acquired the first United 
States post office to be authorized in Utah south of Cedar City.* 

Washington County, at time of its organization in 1852, extended 
from the Colorado River, at Glen Canyon, across what now is Nevada, 
to the California line—a distance of roughly 400 miles. With population 
and commerce increasing, the administration of local government in a 
political entity of this vastness proved as cumbersome as it was costly and, 
in 1864, the eastern portion of Washington County was amputated to 
form Kane County, and Toquerville was designated as its seat.** 


With this political shot in the arm reacting much like a double dose 
of vitamins, the settlement on Ash Creek took on an air of permanence 
and importance and before close of that year numbered 41 families, com- 
prising 259 individuals. A crop census made that same season showed 84 
acres of valley land planted to cotton, 43 acres in grapes and peaches, 27 
acres in sugar cane, 13 acres in tobacco, 9 acres in vegetables, and 69 
acres in wheat and alfalfa. Early produce from Toquerville’s gardens and 
orchards found ready market throughout the northern part of the state, 
and large quantities were freighted to the booming mining camp of 
Pioche, Nevada, where anything in the line of “green groceries” com- 
manded premium prices. 


In addition to farming, light industry soon entered upon the Toquer- 
ville scene. Two whiskey mills and a winery came into production and 
two sawmills and a shingle mill were established at Pine Valley Moun- 
tain, ten miles northwest. Ben Boyer opened a tannery for manufacturing 
shoe leather and youngsters of the town gathered tons of dock-root to be 
used in the process. One of the largest users of this Toquerville-tanned 
leather was John Steele, a former member of the Mormon Battalion. 
Discharged in California, he made his way across country to Salt Lake 
City where he learned that his wife (Katherine Campbell) had become 
mother of the first white child born in Utah. The family, a few years 
later, moved to Toquerville where Steele established a shoe-making busi- 
ness in a cobbler shop built adjacent to his adobe home, which was sitll 


*Under Dixie Sun, Washington County Chapter Daughters of Utah Pioneers, 1950. 
**Toquerville, later, was restored to Washington county, and Kanab now is the 
seat of Kane. 
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standing at the time of my visit there. Tracing odd-shaped patterns on 
stiff sheets of the local leather, he cut and fashioned these pieces into 
boots and shoes, the muted blows of his cobbler’s hammer sounding 
along the quiet street until late each night. 

In addition to shoeing the town, Steele served as an unlicensed doctor, 
binding the wounds of the injured, setting broken bones, and treating the 
sick with remedies brewed from native herbs. Obstetrical cases were 
handled by capable midwives who delivered the mother and gave ten 
days nursing care for a total fee of $2 or $3. 

One of the most important events to take place in Toquerville in the 
year 1866 was the arrival there of John C. Naegle. Master vintner—and 
a wealthy man by standards of that era—Naegle began immediately the 
construction of a huge rock dwelling (Plate 45) for his own use and that 
of his seven wives. Beneath this two-and-a-half-story structure was a 
basement so large that a span of draft horses hitched to a wagon might 
be driven into it and turned around without backing, and it was here 
Naegle installed vats, presses, and other paraphernalia for fermenting 
wine and distilling grape and peach brandy. Assisted by his half-brother, 
Conrad Kleinman, who had learned the vintner’s trade in Germany, 
Naegle became known as the champion wine maker of southern Utah— 
his product, marketed under the trade name, “Nail’s Best,” being shipped 
in 40-gallon barrels to ZCMI, in Salt Lake City, where it was used largely 
for sacramental purposes. 

Toquerville’s prize vintner, unfortunately, was given only a few years 
to enjoy his wealth, his huge rock castle, well-stocked wine cellar, and 
company of his seven wives. With plural marriages banned and the 
possibility of arrest and imprisonment hanging over him constantly, John 
Naegle one day abandoned his families and thriving business and fled 
to the safety of Mexico. Following his impromptu departure, several of 
his wives continued to live for a time in the big rock house but scattered, 
eventually, to other quarters and other communities. Later, this one-time 
show place of the town was leased by the Church and converted into a 
fruit cannery and for a couple of seasons housed a grading and defuzzing 
plant for peaches. (“Maybe you noticed the big rock building at the 
south end of main street?” asked Lorine Higbee. “That was the old 
Naegle home. The Spilsbury Land and Livestock company uses it now 
as a storage place for their farm machinery, baled hay, and fertilizer . . .”) 

Even in the first busy years after founding of the settlement, people 
of Toquerville always allocated time to social pursuits. A dramatic club 
was organized with Nephi Johnson as its first president; meetings of the 
Kane County Horticultural Society were well attended, and the annual 
dinner of the organization was one of the main social events of the season. 
There were innumerable “bees” at which fruit was prepared for drying, 
quilts were quilted, and carpet rags sewed. Dances were a frequent oc- 
currence; Old Folks’ Day was celebrated with a dinner and program, and 
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the Wood Haulers’ Annual Party consisted of a dinner and dance at 
which all charity wood haulers of the community were honored guests. 


Highlighting each year’s civic events were the patriotic celebrations 
held on July 4th and 24th. Evenings preceding such affairs found every 
person in town carrying water from the irrigation ditches and with it 
soaking the dust of main street in preparation for the next day’s event. 
Every parade was a magnificent production, replete with “floats,” decor- 
ated buggies and farm wagons, assorted marching units, and saddle horses 
brushed and curried to a fare-thee-well. A stirring, martial air was pro- 
vided by the town’s fife-and-drum corps; and leading the parade on a fine, 
high-stepping steed, would be, invariably, the be-plumed figure of Grand 
Marshal William Wallace Hammond, former soldier in Johnson’s Army. 

Only once in the 20th century has Toquerville risen to such heights 
of glory as marked these 19th century affairs. This was in July, 1923, 
when the little town on Ash Creek had the honor to entertain President 
Warren G. Harding, Mrs. Harding, Senator Reed Smoot, and L.D:S. 
President Heber J. Grant. As the presidential party topped the hill ap- 
proaching Toquerville, the old town bell began pealing vigorously and 
was kept ringing until the nation’s chief executive was seated on the 
decorated rostrum. Speeches of welcome were tendered, music was played, 
and a bevy of pretty girls curtsied before the distinguished visitors and 
presented each with a ribbon-laced basket heaped with magnificent fruits 
and flowers—all of which had been produced on Toquerville farms. 
(“President Harding seemed to be quite impressed,” observed Mrs. Higbee. 
“He said it was a very nice reception.”’) 

Lorine Lamb Higbee, at the time of my visit, had been a resident 
of Toquerville and its environs for nearly 90 years—her arrival in Wash- 
ington County having coincided with the big flood on the Virgin. Her 
father, Edwin R. Lamb, had arrived at Salt Lake City in 1855, had mar- 
ried a daughter of Samuel P. Hardy (who had made the Westward cross- 
ing with Wm. Woodruff’s Company, from Massachusetts) and in 1861 
he and his wife had moved to the Washington County settlement of Virgin 
City, then an impoverished village on the banks of the Virgin River. 

Inasmuch as the little colony had been established only a short while 
before, settlers comprising it still were inexperienced with the tactics of 
that broncho river which, in an hour’s time, could change from a dilatory 
trickle to a roaring millrace. Their first opportunity to see the stream in 
action came in December, 1861, when rain began falling and continued 
for the traditional 40 days and 40 nights. During this period, settlers of 
Virgin City never glimpsed the sun, the ground became so saturated with 
water that animals bogged down and were lost, and by no manner or 
means could wagons be extricated from the mud. Hourly the river 
climbed higher and each day found it clutching more avidly at the dismal, 
sodden encampment, on its banks. With the ground that supported the 
settlement threatening to let loose at any moment and go swirling down 
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the river like soapsuds in a drain, it was typical that two women residents 
of the camp should come into labor. 

One of them was Mrs. Edwin Lamb. 

Fighting desperately against the lashing storm and the flood, husbands 
and neighbors lifted the wagon boxes containing the two women and 
carried them to higher ground where the village’s only midwife took over. 
Throughout that stormy night in January, 1862, this harassed woman 
sped from one wagon box to the other and back to the first, helping, 
encouraging, reassuring, praying. 

Out of such travail was born Lorine Lamb—now this venerable and 
gracious First Lady of Toquerville. 

Lorine’s father and his brother, Brigham, being experienced lumber- 
men, soon were “called” to operate a shingle mill on Pine Valley Moun- 
tain, a few miles from Virgin City; and by the time Lorine was nine years 
old, both she and her elder sister were employed in the mill. 

“Caroline and I helped make the shingles and Uncle Brig taught us 
to set the saws,” related Mrs. Higbee. “We put in full shifts and were 
very proud to have him say we could do the work as efficiently as any 
man! Once, when Caroline was taking the shingles from the knife, 
someone behind her distracted her attention. She turned to look back— 
at the same time reaching for the next shingle—and the heavy knife came 
down on her hand, severing the two middle fingers . . .” 

The Lambs remained at the mill three years. Meanwhile, manufactur- 
ing of wine and molasses had become an important source of revenue in 
Utah’s Dixie, and containers were in huge demand. As the Lamb brothers 
also were skilled in the cooperage trade, they next were called to Toquer- 
ville where they began fabrication of barrels and kegs. 

“We made everything from water buckets to the 500-gallon casks 
used by John Naegle’s winery,” said Lorine Higbee. “As there was no 
metal for hoops, we used willow wands instead, splitting and twisting them 
into place. During this same period, the mining camp of Silver Reef was 
enjoying its first big boom; and although residents of The Reef were 
mostly non-Mormon, we got along very well together. Many of our 
Mormon girls went up to The Reef to work in restaurants and other 
places of business. I even took piano lessons from the Catholic Sisters 
of Charity, who had a school at The Reef. Father Scanlon, the Catholic 
priest, was a wonderful man. 

“All special occasions were celebrated at The Reef with elegant dances 
held in one or another of the better class hotels. If father said we might 
attend, we girls and Mother would plan for days in advance! Every ruffle 
and ringlet had to be exactly right. Father usually permitted us to go to 
such affairs—partly, I imagine, because he wanted to go, himself! He was 
an excellent dancer—at Salt Lake he even gave dancing lessons in his 
spare time. Once a young man came to him and said he would like to 
learn to dance but had no money to pay for lessons. He was wearing a 
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handsome vest, lined with flowered silk, and father said he would teach 
him to dance in exchange for that garment. Later, when my brother was 
born, mother made a little silk cap for him out of the vest and that cap 
now is displayed at the pioneer museum, in Salt Lake.” 

When barely out of her teens, Lorine Lamb became the bride of 
Robert Higbee, son of John M. Higbee, one of Toquerville’s original 
settlers. After sharing together for 69 happy years, their union was 
severed in 1950 when Mr. Higbee was struck by a car and killed while 
crossing a street near their home. 

Since her baptism in the old mill pond on Pine Valley Mountain, nearly 
80 years before, Mrs. Higbee had been a tireless worker in church and 
community affairs. In addition to long and active association with the 
L.D.S. Relief Society and Primary Departments, she has served as first 
captain of Toquerville Chapter, Daughters of Utah Pioneers; had worked 
in the Red Cross, served on the school board, and for eight years was 
Toquerville’s postmaster. Beginning several years before my visit she had 
extended her energies into a new channel—that of providing headstones 
for unmarked graves in the Toquerville cemetery. In the course of her 
endeavors she had been successful in locating descendants of several such 
persons and, in each instance, a suitable marker had been forthcoming. 
Now and then, however, she would find a grave whose occupant was ap- 
parently without living kinfolk. As these were fine old pioneer settlers— 
many of them known personally to Mrs. Higbee—it seemed to her especi- 
ally regrettable that their last resting places should remain unidentified 
and so destined to be lost. Yet, as anyone who has priced grave markers 
is aware, their purchase runs into considerable money. 

Suddenly a clever idea flowered in Mrs. Higbee’s brain! In her home, 
serving no important use, was a large antique table with a top of high- 
quality marble. Taken to a stone cutter, this marble slab was cut into 
sections, each piece was professionally engraved with the name of the 
deceased and other pertinent data, and the section was then mounted in 
a neat block of cement. Through this ingenious means the headstones cost 
but $17 each, and graves otherwise destined to be lost now are identified, 
attractively and permanently. 

Despite all her good works, Mrs. Higbee’s most endearing quality— 
from the standpoint of a newspaper reporter—was the ease with which 
she recalled names, dates, and events, of two and three generations earlier. 
No less refreshing was her cooperative spirit and keen sense of humor. 
After I had finished interviewing her, and had shot pictures of her in 
several poses, I thought it would be a clever touch to have one picture 
showing this 89-year-old lady sitting before her handsome antique organ, 
with her fingertips resting lightly on the keys. 

As she graciously assumed the position requested, Lorine Lamb Higbee 
remarked with a roguish twinkle, “My friends will love this. They all 
know I can’t play a blessed note!” 
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Med Killers of El Dorado Canyon 


WV EDGED BETWEEN ARIZONA and California, at Nevada’s 
southern tip, is a wild, arid land, burned and tortured in the 
Plutonic fires of past ages and beaten upon by a brassy summer sun. 
Cutting diagonally across this dry wedge are the McCullough and El 
Dorado Ranges of barren, desert mountains; and slithering down the 
parched east flank of the El Dorados, to its burial place beneath the 
impounded waters of the Colorado River, is El Dorado Canyon. 

El Dorado is a place of sun and sky, and sand and silence, and far, 
empty distance; a place pockmarked by abandoned mines and mills, and 
empty cabins, and nameless graves. Probably, too, it is a place of ghosts, 
for the Sagebrush Sovereigns of El Dorado once lived large and lavishly, 
and died violently. 

Named for the fabled “land of gold” once supposed to lie between 
the Orinoco and Amazon Rivers, in South America, Nevada’s El Dorado, 
too, was a land of gold. From the Techatticup, believed to have been 
worked as early as 1775 by Spaniards and subsequently re-discovered in 
1857 by American soldiers stationed at Fort Mohave, was taken nearly 
$2,000,000 in gold and silver. Other hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in precious metal have come from the Queen City mine (originally owned 
by Senator George Hearst, California and Black Hills mining tycoon) the 
Gettysburg, Golden Empire, and others. 

As the major mines of El Dorado Canyon saw their greatest activity 
before the southern end of Lincoln County was amputated to form Clark 
County, El Dorado, in its hey-day, might have claimed some sort of record 
for remoteness. Measuring in a straight line, over rock-capped mountains 
and across deep canyons and through dry lake beds, the camp was situ- 
ated some 160 miles from its successive county seats—Hiko, 1867-71, 
and Pioche, 1871-1909—with either of these points more than 200 miles 
removed by wagon road. In view of the fact that this entire distance was 
virtually waterless and was infested by hostile Indians and a summer sun 
that sent temperatures zooming to 135 degrees and more, early sheriff’s 
officers scarcely may be blamed if they failed to beat their brains out in 
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an effort to bring the niceties of law and order to that remote hell-hole on 
the river. 

This fact, coupled with the added attraction of gold, resulted in attract- 
ing to El Dorado and its neighboring town of Nelson a select company 
of killers, triggermen, horse thieves, and highwaymen. For 30 years the 
canyon was ravaged by crimes of lust, violence, and greed; but, by the 
middle 1880s, El Dorado’s pioneer residents were hailing the beginning 
of a “new era.” The worst of the thugs and gunmen had eliminated one 
another, or had moved to more lucrative pickings, and the canyon appeared 
to be “settling down.” 

This period of reformation, unfortunately, was but the calm before 
the storm. El Dorado, rather than settling down, was only getting well 
started, and the sundry killings that had plagued the canyon settlement 
throughout its formative period were but a Satan’s sample compared to 
another cycle of sudden death which had its inception in those precincts 
in the closing decade of the 19th century. All vaguely related, these later 
murders drew into their lethal web Indians as well as whites; women and 
children, as well as men. Identity of all the victims, or their total number, 
is not known, or ever will be known, but it is estimated that this inter- 
connected series of slayings brought violent death to not less than 30 
persons. 

And for that score-and-a-half of killings—most of them wholly un- 
provoked—not one murderer was ever arrested or brought to trial in a 
court of law! 


It all began on a torrid day, in the summer of 1890. Peace and quiet 
lay over the desert like a woolly fleece. The days of road agents and 
highwaymen seemed to have ended, and Nevada’s Piute Indians had 
grown fat and lazy since laying off their war bonnets and exchanging pride 
and empty bellies for a new way of life characterized by peace and plenti- 
ful handouts. 

But one young buck from the Piute camp, near El Dorado Canyon, 
possibly did not subscribe to this new economic theory of peace and 
plenty. Or, perhaps he was bored on that hot afternoon and craved a 
little excitement. In either case, this certain juvenile delinquent touched 
off an extended and unforeseeable chain of events when he ambushed 
and killed a carrier of the United States mails. The assault took place on 
the lonely desert road between Kingman, Arizona, and St. Thomas, Nevada 
—a town since drowned beneath the waters of Hoover Dam. Leisurely 
rifling the mail sacks, the young highwayman helped himself to what 
newspapers of that day termed “a large sum of money,” and added to his 
loot the mail rider’s pistol and cartridge belt. Thus fortified with negoti- 
ables, the robber mounted his pony and galloped happily back to El 
Dorado where he swaggered into one of the town’s several bistros and 
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began bucking the tiger with this “large sum of money,” for which he could 
not account satisfactorily. 


Before subsequent travelers on the St. Thomas-Kingman road discov- 
ered the body of the dead mail carrier surrounded by his slashed and 
rifled mail sacks, and word of that discovery seeped over the desert to El 
Dorado, the young Indian had lost most of his roll across the gambling 
tables and had taken a quick powder out of town. But it didn’t especially 
matter that he was not around to be questioned. El Dorado didn’t need 
any Perry Mason, or lie detector, or fingerprint expert, to solve The Case 
of the Murdered Mailman. So far as El Dorado was concerned, the 
gambling Piute was It. 

Whenever a local Indian was involved in any sort of crime, it was 
the custom at El Dorado for a committee of citizens to notify the chief 
of the local camp that unless a certain sinner was captured and punished 
by his own people in a manner compatible with his crime and satisfactory 
to the aggrieved parties, said aggrieved parties would take pleasure in 
blasting off the face of the desert the entire Indian camp and all its inhabi- 
tants. It was a simple technique, but effective, and quite desirable in that 
it entailed less personal risk and eliminated many days of grueling travel 
over some of the roughest, driest, hottest country the Good Lord ever 
made. 

In accordance with this custom, a committee from El Dorado appeared 
at the Indian camp on the river and demanded that the killer of the King- 
man mail carrier be put to death by members of his own race. This eye- 
for-an-eye brand of justice seemed reasonable enough to the old chief— 
particularly, in view of the committee’s ultimatum—and he agreed that 
one of his braves should track the murderer down and fulfill the duties 
of executioner. 

This unpleasant assignment, by tribal custom and decree, fell to the 
murderer’s brother—a young, well-thought-of Indian, named Ahvote.* 

Moving across the desert as silently as the smoke of a dying campfire, 
Ahvote disappeared in the rough canyons bordering the Colorado. 

When he reappeared in El Dorado, three days later, it was found he 
had fetched back with him one big toe and one ear—both of which grisly 
mementoes were of coppery hue and smeared and caked with dried blood. 
Ahvote said he had severed these members from the body of his brother 
after he had slain the latter in compliance with the demand of El Dorado’s 
punitive committee, and his tribal chief. 

The committee, however, was not satisfied with this proof. A severed 
big toe and ear, it was pointed out, might belong to anyone—even to a 
live man. Only by viewing the body entoto would the committee feel 


*Official records, newspapers, and pioneer journals of that day, spell this name 
several different ways—Avote, Avotte, Ahvote, etc.—all of the forms appearing to 
possess the same general pronunciation. 
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certain the mail carrier’s slayer had been liquidated and the ends of justice 
served. The old chief, for a time, refused the committee’s demand to see 
the corpse; but once that group’s persuasiveness convinced him that the 
chips were down, he agreed that a few mutually acceptable delegates might 
accompany Ahvote to the lonely canyon site where he had committed 
fratricide and severed from the body one big toe and one ear. 


When the El Dorado delegates saw the mutilated cadaver, and upon 
searching it found the mail carrier’s pistol and cartridge belt, and $40 in 
cash presumably taken in the robbery, they had no alternative but to 
grudgingly admit their satisfaction. Returning to El] Dorado Canyon and 
their respective endeavors, they soon forgot the incident of the slain mail 
carrier and the second slaying to avenge the first. 

But Ahvote, the unwilling executioner, did not forget. 

Formerly a good-natured, easy-going young Indian, Ahvote grew 
subject to sullen, brooding spells, and dark moods. Folks in Nelson and 
El Dorado said he had become “a queer one,” but a psychiatrist might 
have said he was remembering his brother and the executioner’s roll he 
had been forced to play. 

Seven years went by. Then, one day in 1897, Ahvote’s squaw 
departed his bed and board. It is quite possible, of course, the woman 
simply got enough of Ahvote’s dark moods and general churlishness; but 
there seems an equally good possibility that Ahvote was right in blaming 
her infidelity on a Nelson teamster. 

The more Ahvote thought about the matter, the more firewater he 
drank. The more firewater he drank, the more blackness and hate boiled 
up in his soul, and on May 12, 1897, that blackness boiled over. Ahvote 
ran amok! 

The Indian’s choice of victims followed no established pattern. First 
to feel his wrath was old Judge Morton who was sitting at his table, eating, 
when Ahvote’s bullet crashed into his brain. Two teamsters, coming down 
the grade from Nelson on a wagon load of ore, were next to meet the 
mad killer and pay with their lives. Charles Nelson, founder of the camp 
that bore his name, was standing in the portal of his Copper Canyon mine 
when Ahvote’s black fury cut him down without warning; and Charlie 
Monahan was asleep in bed. He never awakened. 

Leaving five men dead and dying behind him, Ahvote fled into the 
wild ranges bordering the Colorado River—even as his brother had done, 
seven years before. And since no white man chose to follow him into that 
forbidding land, the convenience of custom again was invoked and the 
matter of punishment again laid before the tribal chief: 

Find Ahvote—or else! 


That a blood relative of the slayer was given this assignment is agreed, 
but there is difference of opinion whether the executioner was “Indian 
Pete,” an uncle, or Steve Ahvote, a younger brother of the killer. In 
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either case, the designated triggerman disappeared into the canyon country 
and several days later returned to Nelson bearing asserted proof that blood 
had paid for blood—the proof, in this instance, being Ahvote’s severed 
hand, which was readily recognized due to a peculiar deformity. 

Ahvote, said the executioner, was dead. He had tracked him down, 
he said, and killed him, and buried him in the river. And when Ahvote 
never returned to El Dorado Canyon, nor was reported seen anywhere 
else, even the suspicions of the skeptical were lulled to rest. 

But even though dead in the flesh, Ahvote, in spirit, was very much 
alive; for Ahvote, in dying, unwittingly had flung the torch of his hatred 
to a young halfbreed known as Queho. A solemn, moody, good-looking 
lad of 17 years, Queho had been personal witness to the hour of terrorism 
perpetrated by Ahvote in El Dorado and Copper Canyons on that bloody 
day in May, 1897. Possibly he had found vicarious satisfaction in watch- 
ing the grisly manner in which Ahvote sought a solution to his emotional 
problems, for young Queho, too, was troubled by emotional problems. 

And 13 years later, Queho, too, ran amok! 

Queho, in running amok, effected a great improvement on Ahvote’s 
technique and, as a direct result, lived considerably longer. Ahvote, half 
insane with fury and hatred, had charged through the canyon like a rabid 
wolf, slaying every man encountered on that mad flight. Queho, on the 
other hand, prowled the canyons, steathily and wraithlike. Using a high- 
powered rifle or a knife, he picked off his victims at will and at random— 
prospectors, sheepherders, chance travelers, housewives, children, Indians, 
whites— all within a radius of 100 miles. Having struck without warning 
and slain without cause, Queho would melt back into the canyon shadows, 
ready to strike and kill again, as fancy dictated. 

That the modus operandi employed by Queho was much more effec- 
tive than the mad-dog technique of Ahvote, is indicated by the fact that 
Ahvote’s paltry quintet of killings pales to insignificance beside the ulti- 
mate roster of Queho’s asserted victims—some sources crediting him with 
as many as 23 slayings, an even greater number than are attributed to 
Billy the Kid! Other sources claim that not all these 23 known victims of 
violence came to their death at Queho’s hands—that he was not respon- 
sible for more than a dozen killings. But a dozen victims, or 23 victims, 
Queho still wasn’t the sort of lad one might wish to encounter on a lonely 
trail at midnight. 

Psychiatrists might contend that Queho’s bloody career was due to 
frustration in his childhood, which seems as good an explanation as any. 
Certainly he had plenty of opportunity to become frustrated. Assertedly 
the catch-colt son of a Cocopah Indian girl and a soldier at Fort Mohave, 
he was doomed from the hour of his birth when old men of the tribe 
ordered he must die because blood of the despised palefaces coursed in 
his veins. Minutes before her baby’s death sentence was to be executed, 
the girl-mother is supposed to have fled with her child into Pyramid 
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Canyon, thence traveling laboriously northward. As the Colorado’s original 
course through this region lay at the bottom of a gorge too steep and 
rough to enable frequent access to its water, the Cocopah girl was forced 
to make her way through the desert with virtually no food and only such 
liquid sustenance as she might press from the sticky pulp of the barrel 
cactus. With her new-born baby tugging hungrily at her breasts, she eked 
out a precarious existence until reaching the hot, barren El Dorado Range, 
where a Piute hunting party came upon the dying pair. As women didn’t 
have an especially high trade-in value among most Indians of that day, the 
exhausted girl was abandoned to her death but her baby son was adopted 
into the Piute tribe and nursed back to health. 

Queho grew into a solemn, silent child. Of greater intelligence than 
the Piute boys of his age, he was excluded from their games and feats of 
skill, and with approaching manhood became ever more taciturn and 
morose. He worked around the mining camps of Searchlight, Nelson, and 
El Dorado, and sometimes he wandered as far north as the new railroad 
town of Las Vegas. 

First victim of the Cocopah halfbreed, according to some accounts, 
was a Piute brave. Others contend that the first blood spilled by him was 
that of a young German whom Queho shot through the back of the head, 
near Las Vegas, in 1910. In either case, this latter victim apparently 
was the first white person to run afoul of Queho’s wrath. But he was not 
the last. 

With the white man’s law hot on his trail, Queho fled into the rugged 
canyon country north of Nelson—a wild, barren, waterless, and nearly- 
trackless realm—which was to serve him as sanctuary throughout the 
remainder of his life. And throughout that period, Queho was central 
figure in the Great Queho Manhunt, extending over a period of 30 years! 

It has been my privilege to talk with several persons who took part 
in the grueling pursuit. I was acquainted with the late Frank Wait, long- 
time deputy sheriff of Clark County, who relentlessly pursued Queho for 
nearly three decades. Another of the old manhunters I knew was Ike 
Alcock, also a former deputy sheriff of Clark County and for more than 
three-quarters of a century a resident of Nelson and El Dorado Canyon. 
Ike, who lived to be nearly 100 years old, took an active part in that 
long-extended pursuit, and it was my good fortune to talk with him on 
several occasions while his memory was still clear and his mind alert. 

The following account of the Queho case, therefore, is sort of a 
salmagundi of stories told by Wait and Alcock, supplemented by reports 
printed in Las Vegas newspapers of that era. 

First resident of the El Dorado vicinity to fall before Queho’s wrath 
was assertedly “Old Man” Woodworth, a harmless woodcutter from 
Timber Mountain, who once had employed Queho and liked him, and 
had befriended him on numerous occasions. Woodworth was murdered 
in cold blood near the town of Nelson. Almost before Woodworth was 
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buried, Queho was drawing a bead on his next victim. This time it was 
“Doc” Gilbert, who was shot in the back and killed while performing 
his duties as watchman at the Gold Bug mill. When Gilbert’s body was 
found it was noted that his watchman’s badge, No. 896, was missing; 
otherwise there was little or no evidence that robbery was the motive. 
As both Woodworth and Gilbert had been well-liked and respected, their 
deaths had the effect of lighting a fire under the Queho manhunt, and 
Clark County Review, on Dec. 3, 1910, noted: 

“Indian Queho is still at large, after having killed two men in the 
El Dorado Canyon district. Light Wheatly, of Searchlight, who was 
appointed special deputy to assist Deputy Sheriff Howe, writes this ac- 
count of their experiences and what they learned: 

“ “We had a hard, rough trip along the river, walking from El Dorado 
Canyon with the Indians as far as Cottonwood Island, traveling day and 
night. No sign or fresh tracks were seen by us, or the Indians, after find- 
ing where he had crossed the river to this side after killing the watchman 
of the Gold Bug mill six days before. It seems to be the theory of the 
Indians that he’s still in the Timber Mountain or McCullough Range, where 
he might stay for an indefinite time if not run out, which could only be 
done by the Indians themselves, as white men could never find him. The 
Indians say he told of killing Woodworth. In my opinion many of them 
knew of it shortly after its occurred.’ ” 

On Dec. 31, 1910, several new developments were reported by Las 
Vegas Age: 

“Sergeant P. M. Newgard of the state police has been detailed by 
Captain Cox to run down the Indian murderer Queho, who recently ter- 
rorized the county in the vicinity of El Dorado Canyon. 

“Newgard has arranged to organize a posse, with I. W. ‘Ike’ Alcock 
and J. E. Babcock, the veteran Indian fighters, who are now here, as 
leaders, and several expert Indian trailers to assist and follow the desper- 
ate Queho until he is killed or captured. Sergeant Newgard has the repu- 
tation of getting the man he goes after. With the splendid organization 
of the state police behind him and the expert knowledge of Indian customs 
furnished by Alcock and Babcock, Queho’s chances of living a long and 
happy life are slim.” 

Even though pursued by this battery of masterful man-hunters, Queho 
was a long way from being in the bag; but Las Vegas Age was still hopeful 
on Jan. 14, 1911: 

“Queho, the bad Indian, is in a bad fix. A band of whites and Indians, 
making up what is probably the most determined band of scouts and 
trailers remaining in the West today, men who are tireless on the trail, 
persevering and never failing in carrying out their purposes, who know 
all the ways of savage cunning, and who are familiar with the country in 
which he is hiding, are after Mr. Queho. 
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“In addition to Sergeant P. M. Newgard, Ike Alcock and J. E. Bab- 
cock, there are six Piute Indians on the trail, anxious to rid the country 
of the peril of murderous, crazy Queho . . . The Indians and prospectors 
are both fearful of the crazy Indian, believing that he may kill without 
mercy anyone he may meet. It is probable that Queho’s days are num- 
bered, considering those who are after him.” 

But a full eight years later, Queho was still very much alive and very 
much at large! 

During that intervening period, an entire Indian family—including 
several small children—had been massacred on the Arizona side of the 
river, and all signs pointed to this same crazed slayer. Lone prospectors 
and sheepherders had been found dead in isolated canyons—sometimes 
with only their shoes or guns missing from their persons—and terror and 
apprehension had come to stalk the trail behind every lone desert traveler, 
and to hover ominously over every flickering campfire. 

So came Jan. 13, 1919, and two miners, Eather Taylor and Wm. 
Hancock, left St. Thomas, Nevada, in the company of a teamster who had 
agreed to haul them and their gear to a location on the Colorado River, 
where the pair wished to do some prospecting. When, in accordance with 
their earlier-made arrangement, the teamster returned a week later to 
move the men and their equipment to a new site, the prospectors were 
nowhere to be found. Going back to St. Thomas, the teamster enlisted 
the aid of a searching party but before any progress had been made in 
this phase of the manhunt the murderous Queho struck again. His victim 
on this occasion was Mrs. Arvin J. Douglas who was shot and killed the 
night of January 21, while preparing supper by lamplight in her home 
near the Techatticup mine, in El Dorado Canyon. The kitchen of the 
Douglas home was left in considerable disorder, as though ransacked by 
the woman’s assailant, and there was some indication that a small amount 
of food may have been stolen. 

“But Queho didn’t need to kill her to get food,” Ike Alcock told me, 
bitterly. “No woman more sympathetic than Maude Douglas ever lived, 
and if Queho had said he was hungry she would have given him food, 
even though he was an outlaw—same as she fed every stray dog and 
prospector who came along. He didn’t need to kill her . . .” 

On the morning following the attack, tracks thought to be those of 
Queho were found leading from the scene of the crime down the trail 
toward the Colorado River, and Alcock immediately organized a posse 
and began a search for the mad slayer. With the arrival of Undersheriff 
Frank Wait and Deputy Sheriff Ernest Lake, from Las Vegas, later that 
day, Wait took charge of the manhunt. 

But the result was the same as always—on reaching the river, Queho 
seemed literally to vanish into thin air! 

The search was still going forward on January 29 when searchers 
found the bodies of the two St. Thomas prospectors, Taylor and Hancock. 
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Both men had been shot in the back beside the prospecting holes they had 
been digging. Their bodies had been mutilated and their shoes and a 
prospecting pick known to have been in their possession, were missing. 
While still engaged in this segment of the Queho pursuit, searchers came 
upon the skeletons of two unidentified men believed to have been murdered 
about five years previously. These, too, were listed as probable victims of 
the same crazed assassin. 


On Feb. 15, 1911, Las Vegas Age reported that Undersheriff Wait, 
Joe May, Bernard McKinney, and a Piute trailer, “Indian Chick,” were 
still following the trail. 

“The fugitive, after working north through almost impassable country 
along the river north of Nelson, has circled around and again made his 
way toward the south. Although the storm obliterated the trail for a time, 
new tracks again have been found. The place where the fugitive killed 
a mountain sheep was located. The tracks show that the fugitive has 
changed shoes, which would indicate that the two pairs missing from 
Hancock and Taylor have been used.” 

A week later the posse returned to Las Vegas with nothing to show 
for their efforts, and with Wait so completely exhausted he had to be put 
to bed under care of a physician. Queho, said his trackers, had made his 
way into the McCullough Range where general roughness and wildness 
had rendered it completely impossible to effect his capture. 

In March, 1919, Nevada’s Governor Emmett D. Boyle posted a 
reward of $2000 for capture of the slayer of Mrs. Maude Douglas and 
Hancock and Taylor—a reward further supplemented by $500 offered by 
the State of Arizona, $300 by Clark County, and $100 each by Roy D. 
Jacobs and Fred L. Ingraham, of Yuma, thus boosting to $3000 the total 
bounty on the halfbreed’s head. 

And the hunt went on. 

Many times during the years that followed, according to Frank Wait, 
he and his posse would be traveling so close on the heels of their quarry 
that coals of Queho’s campfires still would be hot when found by his 
pursuers; yet, not once in all that long hunt, did any member of the posse 
ever lay eyes on the killer they were seeking! Queho’s ability to evade 
capture amounted to diabolical cunning, said Frank. Slipping away from 
the most skillful trackers employed to trail him, cleverly side-stepping every 
trap set for him, he continued his orgy of blood, striking without warning 
and apparently without reason. 

Thus had 20 years gone by when Undersheriff Wait, one day in 1930, 
received a report that the *breed was roaming through Fremont Street, in 
Las Vegas! Wait, who was following a fresh Queho lead through the 
Valley of Fire at the time, burned up the road to the county seat where 
he learned the report was true—Queho had been there! 

How many scores had he slain? 
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None. None at all. 

What had he done? 

He had entered a grocery store, calmly selected a can of peaches, 
calmly paid for it, and calmly departed! 

That was all he had done. 

Upon leaving that Fremont Street grocery store, in 1930, Queho 
apparently walked into oblivion. Never again was he to be heard of as 
a living person, and if he ever committed another murder it is not a matter 
of record. 

Another 10 years brought a morning in February, 1940, with pros- 
pectors Charlie Kenyon and Art Schroeder inching their way along a dizzy 
canyon wall, about five miles up-river from El Dorado, where Charlie had 
spotted a small cave at the base of a hundred-foot sheer drop. While 
shallow caves are not uncommon in these volcanic ranges, this particular 
cavern had aroused his interest because its mouth appeared to be sealed 
with a carefully-laid rock wall. Charlie figured it might be a prehistoric 
Indian cliff dwelling. 

Laboriously making his way to the place, the old miner picked and 
pried and pounded at the crude masonry until he had made a breach of 
sufficient size to admit his head and shoulders—and when he peered inside 
the grotto, his eyes beheld one of the most surprising sights man ever 
looked upon in Nevada! 

In the sombre, half-dark of that canyonside sepulchre huddled the 
mummified remains of a corpse later identified as Queho, the mad killer 
of El Dorado Canyon! 

Draping Queho’s dessicated cadaver (Plate 23) was an old canvas 
coat and a pair of faded overall pants. The claw-like fingers of one bony 
hand clutched at the sunken belly, and spread upon the dusty floor of the 
cave lay all this man’s worldly possessions. Included among those chat- 
tels were a .30-30 Winchester rifle and a 12-gauge Hopkin & Allen 
shotgun, both fully loaded; a pouch of powder and some cartridges, a 
crude bow, made from a cottonwood limb, three steel-tipped arrows and 
seven untipped arrow shafts, an empty canteen, and a strangely-mixed 
assortment of primers, knives, tools, scissors, files, pencils, buttons, a 
bunch of keys, a sewing awl, $1.46 in change, and a watchman’s badge 
No. 896. 

“Doc” Gilbert, it was recalled, had been wearing a badge bearing 
this number on the day he was slain at the Gold Bug mill, more than 30 
years earlier. 

Frank Wait, assigned to the case by Sheriff Sam Gay in 1919, since 
had become chief of police of Las Vegas; but at this point in the grisly 
drama all interested parties still were speaking to all other interested 
parties, so formalities were waived and Frank brought in his man. 
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Stories of manhunts customarily end with capture of the culprit— 
especially when said culprit is as dead as this culprit was dead—but not 
the story of Queho! 


Like John Brown’s body, the story of Queho was to go marching on 
...andon...and on. 


Arrived at Las Vegas, the killer’s mummified cadaver was taken to 
Palm Funeral Home, then operated by my good friends, Gene and Anna 
Parks. Anna fixed Queho the best she was able in view of his condition 
—even having a special casket made to fit his huddled and dried form— 
and about that time there arose a mighty hassle concerning which agency 
of government should get the remains. 


Clark County wanted the body. The City of Las Vegas wanted it. 
The Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks wanted it for a sideshow 
attraction at their Helldorado Village. And I seem to recall that even 
Uncle Sam tried to cut himself in on the grounds that the cave in which 
the mummy was found is situated within the jurisdiction of Boulder Dam 
Recreational Area. As result of all these divergent opinions, long friend- 
ships ripened into feuds. Mr. A. stopped speaking to Mr. B., and both 
grew suspicious of Mr. C. Meanwhile, more than 5000 curious citizens 
streamed through the undertaking parlors where Queho lay in state. 
Anna, who always has a dozen smoking irons in the fire, became more 
than a little irked with the business of acting as unpaid guide to a rack 
of bones; and with the arrival of hot weather, Queho grew so fragrant he 
had to be removed to a private room. 

Into the battle of legal verbiage and writs, and what-have-yous, Anna 
eventually tossed a prize bombshell with her declaration that she didn’t 
give two hoots in the hot place who got Queho—but whoever got him 
had to pick up his tab for professional services rendered and subsequent 
lodging. By that simple pronouncement the entire situation underwent 
a miraculous change. Whereas, before, everyone had wanted Queho, now 
nobody wanted him. Most especially, Anna and Gene Parks didn’t want 
him. .. But Anna and Gene were stuck with him. 

Like The Man Who Came to Dinner, Queho remained as their unin- 
vited guest for three years. Three long, smelly years! And all that while, 
his bill for lodging continued to mount. 

Whether through some strange feeling of responsibility to Queho, or 
out of sympathy for the Parks, Frank Wait eventually paid all charges 
against the mummy of the canyon assassin he had sought so many years; 
and since Frank wasn’t making a personal collection of dehydrated 
Indians, he presented Queho’s remains to the Elk’s Lodge, of Las Vegas. 

The Elks, in turn, built a nice little make-believe cave at their Hell- 
dorado Village. They fitted its front with a sheet of plate glass, and 
within the crypt they installed Queho, together with all his chattels and 
hereditaments. During the dozen-or-so years in which the Mad Killer’s 
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mummy has been one of the stellar attractions of Helldorado Days, staged 
each May in Las Vegas, that man-made cave and its grisly contents have 
been viewed by hundreds of thousands of curious citizens—almost every 
one of whom seems to have a different idea of how it all happened. 

And so, a few bones and dried skin and a few tattered rags, and the 
assorted odds and ends of Queho’s estate, go marching on to glory, 
imparting vicarious and delicious thrills to small fry, and reminding older 
Vegans of those days when the chief of police was mad at the sheriff, the 
sheriff was mad at the chief, Anna Parks was mad at everybody, and 
Queho—the cause of the whole miserable, wordy ruckus—wasn’t mad at 
anyone at all! 


33 


Men Still Mine Gold at Goldacres 


(jo PRODUCERS OF THE WEST have been fighting an uphill 

battle ever since 1942 when Uncle Sam decreed that gold mining 
was not essential to the war effort. Even the end of World War II and 
termination of the labor-priority edict did not mean that the country’s 
gold mines could automatically resume operations. Timbering and equip- 
ment had deteriorated during those years of enforced idleness; under- 
ground workings, in many cases, had been flooded, and cost of labor had 
nearly doubled. As result of this unsavory situation—plus the fact that 
the mint price of gold has not, at this writing, been permitted to rise 
above $35 per fine ounce where it was pegged in 1934—nearly every 
major gold mine west of the Rockies has remained closed. 

In the course of my roaming and reporting over the West, I have seen 
so many hundred inoperative gold mines and mills I had about reached 
the conclusion that lode gold mining, like buffalo hunting and wagon 
freighting, had become an occupation of the past. And then, in the 
summer of 1957, I heard of the London Extension Mining company, of 
Goldacres, Nevada. 

That any lode gold mine is able to operate profitably while paying 
today’s high wages and marketing its product at a price established in the 
middle of the Depression years, would seem to indicate that it is either 
a remarkable mine or has a remarkable manager. In the case of the 
London Extension, it is probably a little of each. 


Perched on the east flank of the Shoshone Range at an altitude of 
5600 feet, the mining camp of Goldacres overlooks the wide flatness of 
Crescent Valley, bare but for greasewood and sagebrush, a ranch or two, 
an occasional windmill and stock-watering tank, and a dry sink that gleams 
hot and white in the desert sun. At the north end of this valley, 30 miles 
from Goldacres, the double tracks of the Southern and Western Pacific 
Railroads are straddled by the small cattle-shipping station of Beowawe; 
and 35 miles west of Beowawe, is Battle Mountain. Even though it claims 
less than 1000 inhabitants, Battle Mountain is the most populous center 
between Winnemucca and Elko and is further distinguished by possessing 
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the only doctor or drug store in an area nearly half as large as the State 
of New York. 

That the 130 residents of Goldacres, including 60 mine and mill em- 
ployes and their respective families, find it possible to live and work 
harmoniously in a degree of isolation far greater than that which pre- 
vailed in many of the boomcamps of two generations ago, seems almost 
as amazing as the fact that Goldacres is making money for its stock- 
holders at a time when most gold mines have given up the struggle. Again 
I suspect that the answer is found in the person of Harry C. Bishop, 
manager of the London Extension. 

My first chance to see Harry Bishop in action came only a few 
minutes after my arrival at Goldacres. Driving through the camp with 
its neat white-painted dwellings and clean streets and yards, I had halted 
in front of a white frame building that bore a small sign identifying it 
as the office. 

Harry Bishop was at his desk—a tall, serious, balding man, who 
appeared to be nudging his 50-year mark. I explained that I’d like to write 
the story of Goldacres for Desert Magazine—that I thought it would be 
an exceptional privilege to write about one gold-mining camp that wasn’t 
a ghosttown. Harry said there had never been a story of the mine in any 
national publication, because the board of directors frowned on publicity. 
He thought, however, a story might be handled in such a manner that the 
board would not object. I asked when would be the best time for me to 
talk with him. 

“T can talk with you now, till the mail carrier comes,” he said. ‘“‘After 
that Pll be busy with the mail for about 30 minutes.” 

We had talked maybe half an hour when the star route carrier from 
Beowawe halted his vehicle in the office yard, removed three regulation 
mail sacks from his load, lugged them into the office, and dumped them 
on the floor. 

When Harry Bishop had said he would be “busy with the mail” I 
had presumed he meant the company mail—reading it and dictating 
answers. Now, I saw it was not to his personal mail or that of the 
London Extension he had referred, but to the camp mail in general. 
Interrupting our talk with a murmured apology, Harry opened the mail 
sacks and began distributing letters and second-class matter into half-a- 
hundred regulation post office boxes built into one wall of his office with 
their locked doors facing on an open lobby so that their contents were 
available to patrons at any hour of the day or night. 

Arrival of the mail stage had the effect of a bugler sounding Assembly, 
and within a couple of minutes women and children were streaming 
toward the post office from all sections of camp. For each patron Gold- 
acres’ non-official postmaster had a few personal words of greeting—an 
inquiry into some matter of health or family fortune, or a bit of banter. 
Many of the women, I noticed, addressed him as ‘“Harry”—and when the 
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wife of a miner or millman feels free to call her husband’s employer by 
his given name, a company has little cause to worry about labor relations. 

Soon as the last piece of mail was in the boxes and the parcel post 
packages were stacked in the lobby where their addressees might each 
sort his own, Harry Bishop and I resumed our visit. 

Because of its name I had supposed that the London Extension was 
owned by English capital and was surprised when Harry said that the 
company hasn’t even one stockholder in the entire British Kingdom. 

The name, he said, originated with his father, the late Harry Bishop, 
Sr., who in 1905 took a contract to extend a development tunnel in the 
South London Mine, at Alma, Colorado. To finance this work, Harry’s 
father organized the London Extension Mining company, disposing of the 
stock among his friends and relatives in Colorado and his boyhood state 
of Ohio. Later, in 1933, the senior Bishop, then secretary-treasurer and 
general manager of the company, came to Nevada and early in 1934 
bought for this group an equity in 16 claims, some of which form the 
nucleus of the present Goldacres claims. This original purchase involved 
ground located ten years earlier by a prospector named Lee Lakin. Soon 
as Clear title had been obtained, which was not until six years after pur- 
chase, ownership passed to Consolidated Goldacres company, a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of the London Extension Mining Company. Develop- 
ment of Goldacres was begun in the fall of 1940 and by the next spring 
the outlook seemed promising enough that Western Knapp Engineering 
company, of San Francisco, agreed to build and equip a mill. The de- 
velopment and operation of the property was carried out by Consolidated 
Goldacres company until the summer of 1948, when title again passed to 
the London Extension. 

“After doing business for more than 50 years, London Extension is 
stronger today than ever before,” said Harry Bishop—nor was this sales 
promotion talk. A closed corporation, meaning that its stock cannot be 
bought on the open market, the company is owned in its entirety by 55 
shareholders—most of them heirs of the original purchasers—and is 
headed by 81-year-old Fred C. Bishop, of Centerburg, Ohio, a brother 
of the company’s founder. As it stands, said Harry, the property includes 
20 patented lode claims, 41 lode claims held under mineral filings, and 
47 placer claims. 

After 15 years under the capable management of Harry Bishop, Sr., 
“young” Harry was appointed to that position upon the death of his 
father in 1955. Except for two years spent in the Engineer Corps, during 
World War II, Harry had been in the employ of the company since 1939. 
During the war years when the War Production Board would not permit 
gold mines or mills to buy new equipment or repair parts, he had spent 
most of his time running from one inoperative mill to another trying to 
buy used machinery to keep Goldacres in production. Despite his best 
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efforts at scavenging during that critical period, the plant was able to 
operate only on a diminished scale. 

“We didn’t set the world afire,” said Harry. “But we managed to 
keep some of the wheels turning, most of the time.” 

From Harry’s office I drove to the mine, about half-a-mile distant, 
over a good graveled road. 

Although I knew that Goldacres was worked by the low-cost, open-pit 
method, I was completely astounded to see the immense size of the exca- 
vation formed here in only 17 years! Not that it challenges the copper 
pits of Ruth, or Bingham Canyon, to be sure; but the fact that so much 
material has been removed by a relatively small crew of men seems 
almost beyond belief. The area worked is roughly 1600 feet long and 
800 feet wide, with a depth of approximately 100 feet—which means that 
a terrific tonnage of rock has been drilled and blasted and loaded and 
trucked away for milling, or dumped over the bank as waste. 

While Harry said that the board of directors would not approve the 
release of production figures, due to security reasons, he thought it would 
be all right for me to say that the ore runs from $5 to $6 per ton in gold, 
with a trace of silver, and that during the past 15 years approximately 
2,000,000 tons of ore have been put through the mill. During 1956, a 
total of 1,042,694 tons of material were hauled out of the pit — this 
including nearly 190,000 tons of ore and 853,000 tons of waste. 

In the mining operation, I learned, 18-foot vertical wagon-drill holes 
are drilled on 10-to-12-foot centers. These holes are “sprung” or cham- 
bered at the bottom, whereupon each hole is charged with 50 pounds of 
powder and fired electrically. The 18-foot benches, including both waste 
and ore, are mined by power shovels and trucks—two shifts of drillers 
being able to keep busy one shift of shovelmen, while the mill works 
around the clock. Determination of which material is waste and which is 
ore depends entirely upon assay tests—three samples being taken from 
each drill hole, one at six-feet depth, one at 12 feet, and one at the bottom. 

“Our entire mining program is based on assay reports,” said Harry. 
“The gold is deposited in brecciated lime and it is so extremely fine that 
I don’t believe anyone on earth can look at our ore, even with the most 
powerful microscope, and tell which is worth milling and which is waste 
material. One time I thought I'd have a go at panning it. I mortared some 
rock with extreme care and panned it just as expertly as I was able. When 
I finished I was quite proud of myself—until a subsequent assay showed 
that I had saved none of the gold. My pan tailings ran as high as my 
concentrate!” 

At the east edge of the pit sets the 400-ton cyanide plant through 
which this elusive gold must pass on its way toward becoming bullion. 
Crushed to 11% inches, the ore is fed into a Marcy ball mill, where it is 
ground. This discharge is classified, and the sands (minus three-eighths 
inch, plus 65 mesh) are transferred to open leaching tanks for about 120 
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hours, after which the slime is treated by counter current decantation and 
filtered. A Merrill-Crowe precipitation unit then recovers the gold, which 
is melted, molded into bars, and shipped to the U.S. Mint at San Francisco. 

With 60 men employed in drilling, shovel work, heavy trucking and 
milling, it seemed to me that in the course of a year a considerable num- 
ber of accidents must occur; yet, the company maintains no hospital. 

“Even if we could afford to employ a doctor or registered nurse, we 
probably couldn’t find one willing to live this far from town,” said Harry. 
“Fortunately, we haven’t had any bad accidents.” 

Almost before the last word left his lips, Harry Bishop mumbled some- 
thing about being “Irish,” and stooped to rap his knuckles against a 
wooden stake set to mark a drill hole. 

“You shouldn’t take such chances!” I protested. “If I were living 65 
miles from the nearest doctor or hospital and had the physical welfare 
of 130-odd persons at stake, ’d never depend on finding a piece of wood 
to knock on. I’d carry a whole pocketful, especially for that purpose!” 

Harry grinned ruefully and shook his head. 

Aside from the extreme isolation and lack of medical facilities, the 
people of Goldacres are very fortunate. Compared to the “good old days” 
when mining camp dwellers lived in dug-outs, tent houses, and dirt-floored 
shacks pieced together from coal-oil cans and packing cases, these miners, 
millmen, and their families, are living in comparative luxury. In addition 
to 32 one-family dwellings, ranging in size from two to five rooms, each 
neatly painted and maintained in top-notch condition, the camp includes 
eight apartments, a 30-bed bunkhouse for unmarried men, a boarding 
house, well-stocked general store owned by Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Warm- 
brodt, and an elementary school at which two teachers conduct full-term 
classes for an average daily attendance of 25 pupils. The camp is completely 
modern. Water is piped three-and-one-half miles from a well in Crescent 
Valley to a large tank located sufficiently high above camp that good 
fire-fighting pressure is assured. Sewage disposal is provided, and electric 
power is generated on the premises. 

By the time I had visited the mine and mill and all steps of the 
operation had been explained to me, it was noon. Harry suggested I might 
like to eat lunch at the company boarding house. 

Entering the cool, spic-and-span dining room, where not a fly or speck 
of dust was in evidence, we found a dozen-or-so men seated at a long, 
oilcloth-covered table where they were eating with greater appreciation 
of good food than was ever felt, I am sure, by Duncan Hines. On the 
table sat steaming platters of juicy roast beef, bowls of brown gravy and 
mashed potatoes, bowls of sage dressing, and lima beans cooked with 
ham. There was Jello fruit salad, and canned pears, scalding pitchers of 
coffee, and pineapple pie. 

After Harry Bishop had introduced me to Mrs. Burrus, the cook, and 
she had set an extra plate for me and started the sundry bowls of food 
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moving down the table in my direction, Harry took his departure and I 
settled down to eating. The food was well cooked, well seasoned, and 
served in appetizing manner. Such a menu, at any small-town restaurant 
of my acquaintance, would be priced between $1.50 and $1.75, plus tip. 
Yet, I was assured by my table companions, this meal was “only average” 
of the 21 meals a week they are served—with all the second helpings they 
want—and they are charged only $12.60 a week for board. Perhaps 
company policies of this sort are responsible for the fact that several of 
the present employes of London Extension have been with the company 
more than 14 years. 

Later, as I was climbing the hill to the water tank, which I thought 
would offer a good vantage point from which to photograph the mill and 
pit, a woman on the porch of one of the miners’ homes called to me. 

“Are you the woman who’s getting a story of Goldacres for Desert 
Magazine?” I said I was—wondering, at the same time, how the “grape- 
vine” could have disseminated this information so quickly. “My husband 
saw you taking pictures over at the pit this morning,” went on this friendly 
miner’s wife. ‘““We’re from Sacramento. We’ve only been here two weeks 
—but we sure like it! We like this bright, clear air.” 

“How did you happen to come here?” I asked. “Did you answer a 
help-wanted ad, or something?” 

“Oh, no!” said the woman. “Our son-in-law has worked here several 
years. He and our daughter think there’s no place quite as good as Gold- 
acres! They’d been after Dad for a long while to come up here and go 
to work. They had told us how much they liked Mr. Bishop, and that 
working conditions were fine, and they liked the climate. So Dad and 
I finally sold our place in the valley and came up here—and from what 
we’ve seen of it, I don’t think we’re going to be sorry. Like our son-in-law 
says, we figure Goldacres is a good camp to tie to!” 

A good camp to tie to! It had been a long while since I had heard 
this expression that old-time miners used in referring to favored camps 
where wages and living conditions were good, work was steady, and the 
management respected. 

As I headed back through Crescent Valley toward Beowawe and on to 
Battle Mountain, I was grateful it had been my privilege to visit Goldacres. 
I had found pleasure in meeting and talking with Harry Bishop, and in 
seeing the mine and mill in operation. I had relished my meal at Mrs. 
Burrus’ boarding house, and had enjoyed my talk with the friendly woman 
in the miner’s cabin on the hillside. 

But even greater, I think, was the feeling of “all rightness’ this place 
had given me. It had done me a world of good to learn that there is still 
one mining camp where the roar and clatter of a ball mill sounds around 
the clock, where gold is still poured into bullion molds, and the grand old 
phrase—“a good camp to tie to”—still falls affectionately from the lips 
of workmen. 
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New Harmony Isn't Exactly “New” 


HAT THEIR VILLAGE, despite its venerable age, still is known as 
“New” Harmony, doesn’t seem especially strange to folks who live 
in this pleasant old hamlet at the edge of the pines. Neither does it seem 
to them unusual that the great names of Utah’s youth still furnish grist 
for their table conversation; or that an L.D.S. chapel built more than 
three-quarters of a century ago still is known as “the new church.” 
Age, in other words, rests lightly upon New Harmony. 


It was early morning when I made the acquaintance of this Wash- 
ington County village. Smoke was curling from the old brick and stone 
chimneys, folks were beginning to appear on the street, chickens were 
singing in the back yards, and everything seemed very right and well- 
ordered. After driving all the way through town I turned around and 
drove back to the small building that housed a combination grocery store 
and post office and seemed to constitute the entire business district. I 
told the postmistress I was writing a series of “old timer” interviews for 
Salt Lake Tribune, and asked whom I should contact for early history of 
the town? Or, possibly I didn’t go into details. Possibly I said simply 
that I was writing for “the Salt Lake paper.” I rather think this is what 
I did say, since the red carrier boxes provided by Deseret News were 
spotted over the town like German measles, making it quite obvious that 
this was a News stronghold. 

The postmistress said “Uncle George” would be the best one to see. 
“T was born here, but I don’t know the town’s early history as well as 
Uncle George,” said the lady. 

Just then the RFD mail carrier came in the office. She told him what 
I wanted, and he nodded. “Yeah,” he said. “Better see George Prince. 
He knows everything there is to know about New Harmony .. .” 

Uncle George Prince (Plate 34) at 80 years of age, was plump and 
jovial and blessed with an inquiring mind and incredible memory. He 
lived in a nice home with a nice lawn and nice trees, and the most beauti- 
ful snowball bush I’ve ever seen. It was all of a dozen feet high and 
almost as wide across, and was loaded with flower clusters round and 
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white as popcorn balls. Both Uncle George and his pleasant wife had been 
born in this little hamlet of 126 persons. They had gone to school to- 
gether and grown up together; and now they had been married 57 years 
and, strangely enough, seemed still to be in love with one another. 

Drawing on information gleaned in his youth from original settlers of 
the town, George Prince recalled that in the spring of 1852 church authori- 
ties at Salt Lake first deemed it advisable to go over The Rim to establish 
a colony on Ash Creek, about 35 miles north of the Arizona line.* 


Although Indians of this region were normally peaceful, these early 
settlers were firm believers in the ounce of prevention policy and their 
first order of business was to erect a fort 300 feet square—houses flanking 
its east wall being one-story in height inside a 10-foot adobe wall, and 
those along the west, two stories, with a 16-foot wall. Water for culinary 
purposes was supplied by a 100 foot well dug inside the fort and one of 
the first buildings erected was set aside for use as a schoolhouse. Looking 
on their completed work the builders felt deep stirrings of pride; even 
President Brigham Young, on an early visit to the settlement, declared 
this to be the best-planned and constructed of any fort in Utah. 


After Washington was set apart as a county, the new settlement was 
designated immediately as its seat of government—the oldest existing 
record of county business transacted at Fort Harmony bearing the date, 
Feb. 23, 1856, at which time Rufus G. Allen was appointed county 
assessor and tax collector at a meeting held in the Fort Harmony chambers 
of Probate Judge John D. Lee (20 years later to be executed for his 
confessed participation in the Mountain Meadows Massacre.) Officers 
of the new county government continued to function at the fort until 
early in 1859, when legislative action was invoked to transfer the county 
seat to the town of Washington. 

Soon after completion of the fort, more than 200 acres of farming 
land were cleared and brought under irrigation; several water-powered 
sawmills were built, a citizens’ mail service instituted, and branch of the 
LDS church organized. Everything, in short, progressed in a satisfactory 
manner until the wet winter of 1861-62, which was to prove ruinous to 
the fort and would bring upon the little settlement great hardship. 

Saturated by drenching rains, the fort’s adobe walls began to disinte- 
grate even before the year’s end, and underground rooms and cellars 
were swimming in three feet of water. By the beginning of January, 
sections of the main wall were falling. On January 18, with collapse of 
the entire structure believed imminent, all residents of the fort were evacu- 


*“The Rim,” in Utah parlance, refers to the boundary of the Great Basin where 
waters no longer flow to interior sinks but are channeled into streams of the Colorado 
river drainage system. This division point of the waters, in Southwestern Utah, 
lies about 10 miles south of Cedar City, and to go beyond this point in the early 
days of Mormon colonization was known as “going over the Rim.” The same term 
was used colloquially in referring to death by violence. 
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ated with exception of John D. Lee's wife, Sarah, and her children, who 
were occupying a building still thought to be safe. Roads, soaked by the 
long-continued deluge, had become virtually bottomless so that wagons 
used in the evacuation sank in the heavy mud until their axles were 
dragging and eight yoke of oxen were required to draw each conveyance 
to a place of safety. As conditions grew steadily worse it became apparent 
that even the stout Lee residence no longer was safe from collapse—a 
decision, unfortunately, too long delayed. On February 7, while the 
family was making ready to evacuate its threatened home, a weakened 
partition, in falling, killed two of the Lee children, George and Margaret. 

Before close of that storm-scourged winter, only broken fragments 
of the walls remained standing at brave Fort Harmony. 


With the spring of 1862, the present village of New Harmony was 
founded at the base of the hills, about four miles above the original settle- 
ment—this re-establishing of the town entailing almost as much work as 
that of the original founding. Naturally, the same fields were utilized, and 
many timbers from the original fort could be salvaged. Otherwise, there 
was the same labor of building—and even memories of the then-so-recent 
disastrous flood failed to prevent many of the evacuees from making dug- 
outs in the creek bank as their first homes at the new site. With each 
rising water the dug-outs would fill and their inhabitants be forced to flee 
until the creek again subsided. Others, more prudent, built houses of logs 
and slabs and located them on higher ground. 

In 1863, one year after founding of New Harmony, the population 
of that village was increased by arrival there of 23-year-old Francis 
Prince, father of Uncle George. 

“Father was born at Cambridge, England, but when still a lad he 
moved with his parents to Capetown, South Africa,” recalled his son. 
“After being converted to the LDS faith, they emigrated to Utah in 1857, 
and five years later were among those called to strengthen the Dixie cotton 
mission. Grandfather and grandmother settled at Middleton, a short dis- 
tance north of St. George, and father came to New Harmony where he 
established residence in 1863 and married the following year. 

“Frontier life here differed little from that in other sections of the 
state, except that we people of New Harmony always had plenty of fruit,” 
recalled George Prince. “In the canyons grew wild chokecherries, service 
berries, elderberries and currants; and almost as soon as the town was 
founded, her settlers began planting orchards of apricots, peaches, plums 
and walnuts. As the climate also proved well-suited to beekeeping, the 
production of honey became an important industry and father soon owned 
a large apiary embracing many stands of bees. There was always a good 
market for honey because sugar was so costly its use was restricted to 
babies.) 

Six miles east of the Prince’s flower-filled yard rose the rim of Kolob 
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Plateau (Plate 35)—-a magnificent backdrop for the daily life of the 
village. It was easy to imagine that sawtooth skyline standing in black 
silhouette at dawn. Under the climbing sun of mid-morning, the velvet 
haze would dissolve into flood-lighted gorges and sheer pinnacles, with 
purple shadows layered in every canyon; and, with late afternoon, the 
face of the plateau would be transformed into a craggy sandstone wilder- 
ness of reds and russet and yellow. 

“Quite a sight, isn’t it?” said Uncle George Prince, reading my 
thoughts. “It’s a sight ’ve been watching close to 80 years. It seems to 
me it grows a little grander each year that rolls around. I’ve never grown 
tired of it—and I don’t think I ever will!” 

Leaving New Harmony, I noticed a stone marker setting in a fence 
corner, not far from the road, and upon going over to it found that it 
marked the site of the Utah militia training grounds of the 1850s. As I 
was starting back to my car a little brown bird flew up from the ground 
and went fluttering ahead of me, carrying on at a great rate as if to lure 
me away from something it valued very much. I soon found its treasure 
—a neat little grass nest, built on the ground, with five speckled eggs 
cradled in its soft cup. 


I don’t know what sort of bird it was. 


BD 


Four Golden Towns and a Tragic End 


[vane THE FIRST DECADE of the present century, mining 

journals were top-heavy with news of Nevada. From a dozen 
camps came tales of incredible riches and of treasure even more spectacu- 
lar that seemed to be awaiting the next round of shots. Tonopah, Gold- 
field, Rhyolite, Hornsilver, Rawhide, National, Fairview—all these camps 
were gleaming like the Aurora Borealis on a cold night; and over between 
the Stone House Range and the Trinity Mountains, lay the four great 
camps of the Seven Troughs district. 

From Vernon, on the south, to Farrell, near the district’s north 
boundary, measured barely eight miles, and centering these points were 
the towns of Seven Troughs (Plates 39-44) and Mazuma. Sheep had 
ranged this vicinity for many years past, and it was a cluster of sheep 
watering troughs around a spring that gave name to the new mining 
district, to one of its towns, and to the canyon in which that town and its 
sister camp of Mazuma were located. The latter name, needless to say, 
had its origin in the popular slang term for “money”——and a most appro- 
priate title that must have seemed when all the news issuing from the 
Seven Troughs district was Big Money news! 

During the first two days of work on a claim near Seven Troughs, more 
than $3600 in ore had been taken from a hole only 10 feet deep, said 
Tonopah Bonanza, on Jan. 19, 1907. This made a great story until 
December of that year when ore worth a dollar a pound was found in 
the Wild Horse mine; and this discovery, in turn, was eclipsed by two- 
dollars-a-pound rock from the Little Hero tunnel, northwest of Farrell! 

But the Little Hero and Wild Horse stories dwindled to mediocrity 
on March 7, 1908, when Seven Troughs Miner reported that the Kinder- 
garten mine had hit an ore shoot running $100,000 in gold to each ton 
of rock; and even this report was put in the shade on Oct. 3, of that year, 
when Seven Troughs District News revealed that the Wihuja company, 
operating the Stoker Lease, had tapped ore assaying $125,000 a ton! 
When the Wihuja began storing its unmilled ore in the vault of the Vernon 
bank, for safekeeping, everyone was positive that the ultimate had been 
reached. Even the state which had cut her teeth on the fabulous Comstock 
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and grown fat on the “jewelry rock” of Goldfield, seldom had heard of 
raw ore being stored in a bank vault. 

It was a nice touch—and Seven Troughs boomed! 

No one knows who was first to find gold or silver in these hills, nor 
the year of that discovery; for although prospectors were ranging over this 
vicinity as early as the 1860s and claims were located, no special excite- 
ment attended these initial efforts and no camps were established. Likely 
the first really important strike in the district was that made by W. A. 
Stautts and Jack Bishop, in the late autumn of 1905. Other important 
strikes soon followed. In June, 1906, Johnny Mackedon and Billy Kava- 
naugh located a group of claims soon purchased by L. A. Friedman for 
$50,000. This ground became the great Fairview mine. Another of the 
first mines of the 1906 era at. Seven Troughs was located by Tommy 
Owens, Joe Therien, and Frank Crumpacker. Purchased by Friedman 
for $75,000, these claims became the rich Kindergarten. Where Friedman 
had acquired $125,000 to buy the two mines isn’t quite clear since old 
timers in the Lovelock vicinity remember him as a sewing machine agent. 
Everyone agrees, however, that Friedman was a “sharp operator”—and 
sharp operators have clever ways of acquiring outside capital. 

With four towns founded and nearly 500 men employed in local mines 
and mills, the district settled down to a steady and well-ordered growth. 
Building lots in Vernon, which had sold for $75 each in the fall of 1906, 
by the next summer were bringing $1500. Each of the four towns had 
its post office, and both Vernon and Mazuma had banks. The Vernon 
Miner, published by J. R. Hunter, made its bow Jan. 4, 1907. Six months 
later, Howard W. Cherry launched his Vernon Review. On the heels of 
the Review came the Seven Troughs Miner, edited by Roy D. Harris; and 
in September, 1908, was born the Seven Troughs District News, published 
at Mazuma, by Howard N. Riddle. The district, by this time, also em- 
braced two public schools, about 30 stores, half a dozen real estate and 
brokerage offices, and about that many lodging houses. The local miners’ 
union had a membership of 200 men, and wages ranged from $4 a day 
for muckers, to $5 for engineers and timbermen. 

But despite their phenomenally-rich ore and $4-a-day wages, towns 
of the district were not dedicated exclusively to work. Baseball teams of 
Mazuma and Seven Troughs played each other and Lovelock, and Ma- 
zuma’s gay blades supported a lively athletic club which collected a purse 
of $100,000 as a bid for the Jeffries-Johnson championship boxing match. 
Vernon’s smartly-uniformed brass band played for ballgames, parades, 
drilling contests, and civic functions, and the Seven Troughs Minstrels 
were considered “tops” in entertainment — their performances at the 
Miner’s Union hall, in Mazuma, drawing heavy attendance from miles 
around. Holidays were roundly observed, each Fourth of July finding 
residents of the district gathered at Mazuma for patriotic oratory and 
song, foot and horse races, tugs-o’-war, ladies’ nail-driving contests, boys’ 
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pie-eating bouts, and competition in hardrock drilling and mucking. Box- 
ing matches, dancing, and the firing of giant powder, brought such events 
to thunderous conclusion. 

Except that Labor Day celebrations were held at Seven Troughs, 
rather than Mazuma, they followed the same general pattern as that 
marking July Fourth. One notable exception was the barbecue and drilling 
contest which featured the Labor Day observance in 1908. The affair 
took place at Friedman’s Kindergarten mine, where hundreds of persons 
—one newspaper reported “nearly 5000”—-were served a barbecue dinner 
for which special chefs cooked two fat beeves, gallons of beans, and a 
barrel of cofiee, and local bakeries produced 400 loaves of bread. 

After gorging themselves to repletion, contenders and_ spectators 
squared away for the hardrock drilling contests, in which one man of a 
team held a piece of regulation drill steel and gave it quarter turns while 
his partner hammered the steel with quick, sharp blows. Winning team 
was the one which, in 15 minutes, managed to sink its drill deepest into 
a block of granite. 

On this memorable Labor Day, the Vernon team, composed of Drillers 
Henderson and Nomes, sank their steel to the depth of 35 and 1/6th 
inches—an achievement that came close to matching the world’s record 
for hardrock drilling. Then came the Seven Troughs boys, Ray and 
Martin, and when their steel had chewed into the granite for 15 minutes 
and the hole was measured, it was found they had beaten the Vernon team 
by seven-sixteenths of an inch, thereby qualifying for the first prize money 
of $250. 

As betting on the contest had been lively, and the crowd was keyed 
to high pitch, the judges’ decision was greeted by wild cheering from the 
Seven Troughs and Mazuma contingents, and equally loud jeers from the 
Vernon sector. Cheering and jeering led to hot words, and words to blows 
—and, seconds later, that entire assemblage was embroiled in a wild free- 
for-all with 500 men tossing haymakers and hammerlocks and garnishing 
them with plain slugging, biting, kicking and gouging. After general ex- 
haustion brought the clash to a halt, members of the competing teams 
arranged for a return match the following day with a $200 side bet at 
stake. When Henderson and Nomes bettered their original record by 
drilling to a depth of 36 and % inches, the earlier losers were mollified 
and everyone went home happy. 

Another contest that evoked an unusual amount of interest was the 
automobile road race. 

In the early months of the Seven Troughs boom, all freight consigned 
to the new camps was hauled from the railroad at Lovelock in wagons 
drawn by heavy draft animals, while passenger traffic and the mails were 
shuttled over the road in four-horse stagecoaches (Plate 42) driven by 
such experienced “whips” as Charlie Brumfield. The 30-mile trip from 
Lovelock was made with one change of animals at Halfway House—a 
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small wooden station and corrals located at a good spring of water on 
the west slope of the Trinities. (Plate 43) Stages required about five 
hours to cover the distance; wagons, longer. 

Before the Seven Troughs strike was a year old, however, automobiles 
began encroaching upon the scene. Although low in horsepower and 
having the general appearance of a light-weight topless buggy, they were 
well-suited to the bad roads and inexperienced drivers of that day. Their 
mechanisms were simple enough that almost any smart boy could repair 
them with materials commonly at hand; high wheels provided adequate 
clearance beneath their vitals, and their solid rubber tires were invulner- 
able to sharp rocks and other hazards of the road. By averaging better 
time than was made by even the speediest horse-drawn stage, the gas 
buggies, by 1907, had captured the mail contracts; and because they 
scared the daylights out of any draft or saddle animals they chanced to 
meet en route, a toll road exclusively for their use had been built a short 
distance south of the main stage road. 


Rivalry ran high and in April, 1909, when 15 autos were in service 
on the Lovelock-Seven Troughs run, owners of the several competing 
lines agreed to a road race. In view of the deep sand and alkali dust 
through which those primitive machines were obliged to fight their way, 
it seems almost incredible that Dick Keyworth’s Packard completed the 
30-mile course in one hour and three minutes, Bert Bailey’s Franklin 
crossed the finish line one minute later, and Stanley McIntosh’s Schandt 
Roadwagon was only 20 minutes behind! 

Aside from occasional claim jumping, camps of the district were re- 
markably well behaved. Few men carried guns; there were few known 
“toughs,” and only on rare occasion did violent death lay its hand on 
the camps. But Death wasn’t taking a holiday—it was only conserving 
its main thrust for the tragic Third Act, of which Mazuma would be the 
setting. 

Of the district’s four towns, Mazuma, possibly, was the largest. In 
addition to her stores, newspapers, bank and fraternal organizations, she 
had a well-equipped fire department, a Board of Trade, mining engineers, 
attorneys, brokerage houses, a bath house, and a good hotel. She also had 
several realtors and townsite promotors, and one of these, in 1908, was 
advertising: “Buy a lot in the East Addition to Mazuma and be Comfort- 
able in Old Age. East Addition is Situated at the entrance to Seven 
Troughs Canyon, the Ideal Place to Live. Lots Reasonable in Price. 
Elegant in Location...” 

Less than four years later the persons who read and answered that 
advertisement would have good reason to remember it. 


Although the air was hot and a trifle sultry, Mazuma saw nothing 
unusual about the morning of July 19, 1912. Merchants, as usual, opened 
their stores and swept out. The baker began mixing bread dough. Men 
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called and waved to each other as they streamed off to work in the mines 
and mills. Housewives washed their dishes and made beds, and planned 
what they’d cook for dinner. Children went out to play; and the post- 
mistress, Maude Ruddell, postmarked the outgoing letters, and when the 
stage arrived from Lovelock, distributed the mail to its respective boxes. 

It was about noon when big, white thunderheads began rolling up over 
the Seven Trough Range; but that wasn’t unusual, either. It had been 
happening almost every afternoon. Sometimes such clouds brought a 
light sprinkle of rain that spattered on the hot rocks and sent little puffs 
of dust rising from streets and yards. More often they brought only light- 
ning and thunder and continued drought, so no one at Seven Troughs 
paid much attention to the threatening skies. All afternoon the clouds 
gathered and rolled, and by four o’clock the sky was growing dark and 
ugly in appearance and lightning was snapping wickedly; but, still, no one 
got excited. 

Possibly the first anyone realized that this particular storm meant 
business was when two men, sitting in the office of Coalition Mining 
company, glanced out the window to see water roaring down Seven 
Troughs Canyon! 

“Cloudburst!” Ellsworth Bennett may have shouted it first — but 
neither he nor his office companion, a Mr. Kalenbaugh, needed a second 
look to know that one of those rolling thunderheads had split its seams 
somewhere near the top of the canyon; and neither needed a blueprint 
to know what would happen when that roaring tide hit the down-canyon 
town of Mazuma. Grabbing his desk telephone, Kalenbaugh tried fran- 
tically to warn the lower camp, but for the one time he could remember, 
no operator’s cheerful voice answered his desperate ringing. 

Thundering through the dry wash with the speed of a cannonball 
express, the cloudburst-driven flood deepened as the canyon narrowed 
and by the time the water reached the lower section of Seven Troughs and 
the upper part of Mazuma, it was traveling as a furious gray wall, its 
frothing crest riding high as the roof of a two-story building! 

Nothing could resist that terrible tide. Automobiles were rolled over 
like toys, cabins were sent whirling off their foundations, stout store 
buildings were reduced to kindling wood. Patrons in the post office saw 
the flood coming in time to flee for their lives, but as Postmistress Maude 
Ruddell reached the street door she remembered the post office money 
and whirled back to save it. She had barely reentered the building when 
the battering-ram of the water crashed upon it, bursting it walls inward 
as a man might drive his fist through a taut sheet of tissue paper. With 
the splintered walls of the post office swirling down the wash, the flood 
roared on to annihilate the bank, the brokerage office, the hotel, the stores, 
the homes. 

Quickly as it had come, the flood subsided. One moment the street 
of the busy little mining town had been dust dry. The next moment it 
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had been buried under 20 feet of water—and by the third moment, 
literally speaking, the town had vanished. 

Through all that horror-ridden night searchers probed into mud-lay- 
ered heaps of splintered wood and broken brick and glass, and through 
all those long hours voices choked by grief and dwindling hope shouted 
into the darkness the names of missing loved ones. 

Not until five days later was the last body located, seven miles down 
the wash from Mazuma. 

Dead were the three small sons of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Keheo—Jimmie, 
“going on seven;”’ George, four years, and Ronnie, 19 months. Others 
who had failed to survive the desert deluge were 10-year-old Perry Gilles- 
pie, son of the superintendent of Mazuma Hills mine; Postmistress Maude 
Ruddell; Mike Whalen, who had died while trying to rescue Ronnie Keheo; 
Margaret O’Hanlon, a clerk in McLean’s store; John Trenchard, owner 
of Mazuma’s leading hardware; and Mrs. Julia Foncannon, of Burnt 
Canyon. Mrs. Trenchard, who had been in the store with her husband 
when the flood struck, was located more than a mile from the spot where 
he was found mortally injured. Half buried beneath splintered boards 
from the wrecked store building, and with her long hair densely matted 
with fence staples and nails from the hardware stock, she was more dead 
than alive. One of Edna Rossmore’s legs was so badly crushed that only 
by amputation could her life be saved, and many other persons were 
seriously injured. 

The only buildings in Mazuma that had escaped destruction were 
Fred Preston’s hotel, Bill Kromer’s store, and a few miner’s cabins perched 
too high on the canyonside for the flood to reach. The entire cyaniding 
plant of the Coalition company had been swept away. The lower two 
floors of the Mazuma hotel had been smashed to kindling wood, while 
the third floor had been severed from the remainder, carried down the 
canyon a mile, and set down gently-—its beds still made and starched 
curtains still hanging at its windows. So great had been the force of the 
water that heavy steel vaults had been carried down the wash a distance 
of two miles—where they still rest, today. 

If there was any thought of rebuilding Mazuma, it was discarded when 
four more cloudbursts roared over the townsite during the next 10 days. 

Mazuma was through. 

Seven Troughs and Vernon continued to operate for a few more 
years, but with the inevitable depreciation of ore and rising costs of oper- 
ation, they, too, gave up the struggle. Due to the great richness of the ore 
pockets, and the vast amount of high-grading that had taken place during 
the camps’ best years, it is impossible to determine the full extent of their 
production, but conservative estimates place it between $3,000,000 and 
$4,000,000 in gold, silver, copper, and lead. 

In addition to talking with nearly a dozen persons who had taken 
part in the Seven Troughs boom, I was especially fortunate in having 
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placed at my disposal complete files of all Seven Troughs, Mazuma, and 
Vernon newspapers—a treasury of information now owned by Paul Gard- 
ner, publisher of Lovelock Review-Miner. After two days spent poring 
over these fascinating old journals I felt as if I had known personally half 
the men and women who had taken part in that long-ago boom. But I 
still wanted to talk with Link Nickerson, so-called “Sage of Seven 
Troughs.” On each of three earlier visits, spread over a period of eight 
years, I had failed to find Link at home—he was always off in the hills 
working mine assessments, or something—but before writing the story of 
these camps, I was determined to make one more attempt to locate him. 
My friend, Ed Green, who drove stage between Lovelock and Seven 
Troughs during the early part of the boom, agreed to ride along with me 
and tell me what he could about the old diggings. 

After a gradual 12-mile climb to the juniper-feathered crest of the 
Trinities, Ed pointed out the green seep where had stood Halfway House 
—single change station on the old stage road between Lovelock and the 
camps. Then we dipped down through a wide valley and climbed another 
long sunny slope to Vernon, where the only remaining buildings are a few 
small cabins and the old concrete jail—complete with barred windows and 
doors. 

“The hotel sat here,” said Ed, indicating a plot of desert identical with 
all the area surrounding it. “Preston’s general store, and Trenchard and 
Carey’s hardware were on the flat, yonder; and the Northern saloon stood 
near the head of that ravine. After the town died I got permission to tear 
the saloon down for the lumber and under the floor and back of the build- 
ing were hundreds of empty champagne bottles!” 

Searching through the dense sagebrush we found five of those old 
bottles whose contents had been used nearly half-a-century before in 
celebration of events deemed worthy of imported champagne. Made of 
heavy green glass, with deeply recessed bottoms, three of the five had 
their lead seals still in place, and pressed into the soft lead we could read, 
“Vintage of 1904.” 

From Vernon, a steep, narrow, rutted road took us up a canyon a 
couple of miles to the old shaft of the once-famous Fairview mine. Later, 
we skirted the brown hills to the site of Seven Troughs, where gray mine 
dumps spilled down both sides of the canyon. A few ghostly headframes 
stood guard over inactive mines, and up near the end of the road three 
wooden cabins drowsed in the afternoon sun. 

As we drove back down the canyon, bumping over rocks and ruts 
and dodging giant sagebrushes that disputed our way, I reminded Ed that 
I wanted to get some pictures of Mazuma. 

“You do?” said Ed, grinning. “Then, you’d better stop quick— 
because we’re right in the middle of it!” 

It didn’t seem possible that any town—even a cloudburst victim— 
could be so completely obliterated! If there was one fragment of wall, one 
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cellar, or even one cement foundation remaining, I failed to find it. 

Near the canyon’s mouth we turned on a branch road that led south 
toward a clump of trees and some wooden buildings. A man, seated on 
the steps of the first cabin, regarded us quizzically as I halted the car in 
his front yard. 

“You've hit it, this time,” said Ed. “Here’s the old boy, now!” 

The man who came forward to greet us was thin and wiry, his eyes 
brimming with good humor, his step still holding the enthusiastic spring 
of youth. Born at McMinnville, Oregon, Link Nickerson (Plate 39) 
answered Adventure’s call to Nevada when still in his teens. After a short 
period spent in the booming camps of Tonopah and Goldfield, he followed 
the rush to Seven Troughs district in 1907—and here he had lived all these 
50 years! After the original towns died he moved to what is known as 
New Seven Troughs—a small camp that came into existence about 1927 
when a tunnel was being driven into the mountain to connect with the 
original Fairview shaft. Also at New Seven Troughs stands a large cyan- 
iding mill built in 1929 at a reported cost of $201,000. After operating 
only a few months the mill closed and eventually was sold to a rancher 
from Hagerman, Idaho, who bought it for back taxes. 

Link owned the little cabin where he lived. From an old iron pipe 
beside his front door poured an unfailing stream of clear, cold, spring 
water which supplied his domestic needs and ran on down the slope to 
water the cottonwoods in his front yard. A kerosene-operated refrigerator 
preserved his meat and other perishables; and about once a month he 
journeyed 30 miles to Lovelock for groceries and his mail. 

After Link had helped me with several details of the camps’ history, 
and Ed and I were about ready to leave, I looked out over the wide desert 
valley that separates the Seven Troughs range from the Trinities. 

“This seems like a strange sort of place for an Oregon ‘Webfoot’ to 
have lived for half-a-century,” I remarked. 

“Ain’t it the truth?” the desert man chuckled and shook his head. “I 
think the ‘webs’ dried up and fell off—about 49 years ago!” 

As we started back toward Lovelock, Ed and I halted at the little 
graveyard on the slope below New Seven Troughs. Its fence was lying 
prone and the dozen rocky mounds it contained were barren of flowers or 
grass. On only four of the weary wooden markers could we decipher time- 
faded inscriptions. One headed the grave of Frank Reed, killed by a 
gambler; another marked the resting place of James R. Ratliff, died Jan. 
5, 1909; and two wooden crosses (Plate 40) identified the mounds of 
James, George and Ronald Keheo—the little boys lost in the tragic flood 
on 19t2, 

Except for this old cemetery, three cabins and a few idle mines in 
Seven Troughs canyon, the old jail at Vernon, and a few old newspapers 
and photographs, the four great boomtowns of the Seven Troughs district 
have all but vanished from the earth. 
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“Faith to Believe... Courage to Do” 


Prrsr LADY OF HER COMMUNITY and a true Sovereign of the 

Sage, was Grandma Sarah Morris (Plate 49) who was in her 88th 
year when I talked with her. Although the townsite of Enterprise, in 
Washington County, Utah, had been platted five years prior to her ar- 
rival, those years had not been marked by any rush of settlers, and no 
woman had set up housekeeping in the town until that day in 1896 when 
Sarah Morris arrived with her husband and three children. 

Backflashing a few years prior to Sarah’s arrival reveals that the 
“father” of the Enterprise project was Orson Huntsman. While crossing 
this great arid valley, in the 1880s, Huntsman’s land-hungry eyes had 
devoured these thousands of fertile acres that needed only water and 
labor to turn them toward the business of producing food. Investigating 
the situation, Huntsman found that the only feasible way in which water 
might be brought to the valley was by damming Shoal Creek at “The 
Narrows,” a natural damsite, 12 miles west. That all water rights to the 
stream were held by residents of Hebron, a village six miles below that 
projected damsite, did not discourage the young visionary. Like other 
visionaries before him, he had set his teeth in a dream and come hell or 
high water it was not his intention to let go. 

After promoting his project for a number of years with little success, 
Huntsman filed desert homestead entry on 320 acres of land where the 
town of Enterprise would be later situated, and in June, 1891, hired 
Isaac MacFarlane, Washington County surveyor, and C. S. Fackrell, to 
lay out a townsite of 120 lots. During the next month following, 20 per- 
sons who had purchased stock in Huntsman’s proposition, gathered at the 
site and drew numbers for their lots which were sold at $9 each, with $2.50 
as the required down payment. 

(“That doesn’t sound like much money, now,” laughed Grandma 
Morris, “but you’d be surprised how little money we had! It took us 
years to pay for those lots!’’) 

Realizing that his new townsite was valueless without an assured 
supply of water, Huntsman redoubled his efforts to promote the dam; but 
with residents of Hebron definitely opposing his plan and the remainder of 
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the county completely indifferent, the best L.D.S. Stake authorities at St. 
George could, or would do, was to grant him permission to go ahead with 
the project at his own personal risk and expense. 

Still holding fast to his dream, young Huntsman, on June 19, 1892, 
made a lonely pilgrimage to “The Narrows,” and that night wrote in his 
journal: 

“. . . I stood on the sand and dedicated the ground for the great dam 
and reservoir site to the Lord and prayed for His assistance in accomplish- 
ing this great work and to lighten the load that seems to rest upon me. 
After this prayer I felt much satisfied that the Lord was on my side and 
that something would be done.” 

Continuing at his own expense, Huntsman had the proposed site 
surveyed and a prospectus issued. The dam, to be of rock masonry with 
a sloping earth fill, 80 feet in height and 20 feet wide at its base, would 
involve an estimated cost of $18,947, with the canal boosting the total to 
$31,870. 

Huntsman’s everlasting promotion at last aroused sufficient interest 
that a stock company was organized in September, 1893, and October 26, 
construction of the dam got under way. Due to lack of funds the work 
went forward so slowly that little more than the foundation had been 
laid when Ben Morris arrived at Enterprise, two years later, to work on 
the project and to prepare a home for his 30-year-old wife, Sarah, then 
teaching school at Mountain Meadows. 

Hauling saw logs from Pine Valley, Morris and John Day erected the 
first house on the Enterprise townsite and sank a 30-foot well for drinking 
water and domestic purposes. In March, of the following year, Sarah 
Morris gave birth to a daughter, Mary Jane, and with this three-weeks-old 
baby and Hyrum and Bernard Lamb, her sons by a previous marriage, 
she moved to her new home in Enterprise, April 1, 1896. 

With nearly half a century of colonization behind them, other sections 
of Utah were enjoying, by this time, a measure of security and a taste 
of the more abundant life. But there was neither security nor abundancy 
in the new settlement at the south end of Escalante desert. 

“Tooking back on those first years at Enterprise, it seems to me the 
worst enemy we had to fight were the jackrabbits,” said Grandma Morris. 
“There were thousands of them! Until we could build rabbit-tight fences 
it was impossible to raise a garden or even a stalk of grain. One spring 
we bought a lot of fruit trees and shade trees from a nursery at Provo. 
All summer we tended these little whips as carefully as babies, saving every 
drop of our waste water and carrying it to them in buckets. They grew 
nicely and we were proud of them. And then, with the coming of winter, 
every one of the little trees was killed by the rabbits. 

“We staged community rabbit drives, and a Mr. W. W. Stevens sup- 
plied free ammunition to any man or boy who would give his time to go 
rabbit shooting. We couldn’t even make much use of the meat, as most of 
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the animals were diseased. Coyotes also were so bad they would come 
into the barnyards in broad daylight and snap at the chickens as they were 
feeding! But the worst fright I ever had was one day when I came in 
the house and saw my baby playing on the floor beside a huge coiled 
rattlesnake! My first impulse was to scream and make a mad dash to 
the child, but fortunately I had enough presence of mind to realize this 
would alarm the rattler and cause it to strike. Although it took every bit 
of will power I possessed, I walked slowly across the floor, quietly picked 
up my baby, and carried her to a place of safety. Then, I took my 
husband’s shotgun and killed the snake—after which, I began breathing 
again!” 

Among other pioneer distractions recalled by Grandma Morris were 
great swarms of flying red ants which collected in stove pipes and chimney 
flues until the fires would not draw; and terrific sandstorms that swept 
down periodically from the Escalante desert—the wind, at times, blowing 
so fiercely it was impossible to see more than ten feet into the swirling 
dust. Log and slab walls afforded little protection against such storms, 
or against icy blizzards which occasionally swept across the land in winter. 

“During our first years at Enterprise we had no store closer than 
Hebron. But that didn’t matter,” laughed Grandma. “We didn’t have 
any money to spend, anyhow! 

“At first we had only an outdoor bowery for a meeting house, and 
dances were held in homes or in the yards. In 1898 William Marshall 
settled here and, soon afterward, supervised the molding and _ firing 
of bricks for the town’s first church and public hall. Everyone dug deeply 
into his pockets to help pay for the cost; and since all of us had contrib- 
uted labor, we were very proud of the building when it was finished . . .” 

Meanwhile, men of the community had continued to work on the 
dam but after more than 15 years of labor, the thirsty soil of Enterprise 
was yet unwatered and everything seemed at its blackest and most hope- 
less. Spring of 1909 found the work at a standstill, the promoters dis- 
couraged, laborers unpaid—and from all indications, there was not an- 
other dollar to be had anywhere in the world! It was during this darkest 
hour that Anthony W. Ivans entered upon the scene. A member of the 
Quorum of Twelve Apostles, of the L.D.S. Church, he had been interested 
in progress of the Enterprise dam for a long while. Like Huntsman, he 
believed firmly in the great potential of Enterprise Valley; and now he 
expressed that belief in the most material way possible. 

For $7500 in cash, Ivans accepted 1000 shares of stock in the 
tottering company. 

With new life thrown into the work by this unexpected windfall, Hunts- 
man’s project was brought quickly to completion and on Oct. 26, 1909— 
16 years to the day from time of its beginning—the Enterprise dam (Plate 
50) was dedicated. 

Progress of the valley from that point forward was rapid. Green fields 





PEALE 48) —— Born at Parowan: 
Utah, Samuel Mortensen (shown 
at the age of 85) had spent most 
of his long life in that pleasant 
small town between the moun- 
tains and the desert. 


PLATE 49—First woman to locate 


at the new townsite of Enterprise, 
Utah, in 1896, Sarah Morris was 
still active in community affairs 
at the age of 87, when this. pic- 
ture was made. 


PLATE 50—The sparkling lake impounded by Enterprise Dam in north- 
ern Washington County, Utah, lies within Dixie National Forest which 
embraces thousands of acres of pine timber spread over parts of five 
counties, as well as many miles of trout streams and some of the best 


deer hunting grounds in the West. 


Free campgrounds, maintained by 


the Forest Service, provide pleasant surroundings for visitors. 
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PLATE 51—Dr. G. Ledyard Steb- PLATE 52—Operations Manager 
bins (standing) and Joshua Lee, Paul Manis (seated) and Joe 
of the University of California, Wentworth, maintenance — fore- 
making experimental plantings of man, at Crooked Creek Labora- 
Moroccan grasses at 12,Q00-ft. tory of White Mountains High 
level in White Mountains. Altitude Research Station. 


PLATE 53—High above timberline the single-track road that follows the 
undulating crest of the White Mountains, on the California-Nevada 
boundary, winds over rocky, rolling hills to the 14,225-ft. summit of 
White Mountain Peak. Although this lofty alpine zone is buried deeply 
in snow over a major portion of each year, botanists believe that the 
region supports not less than 500 species of small plants and mosses. 
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PLATE 54—M1. Barcroft Laboratory of White Mtn. High Altitude Re- 
search Station, situated at 12,470 feet in the lee of Mt. Barcroft (13,- 
023 ft.) has been the locale of numerous experiments calculated to 
improve the lot of earth’s 10,000,000 persons who live at altitudes in 
excess of 10,000 feet. Tests have ranged from behavior of cosmic rays 
to the hatching potential of chicken eggs. 


PLATE 55—Believed to be the world’s largest specimen of bristlecone 
pine (Pinus aristata) this White Mountains giant has a trunk measuring 
39 feet around at the smallest point between ground surface and crown, 
yet it lacks several centuries of being as old as three smaller bristlecones 
discovered in Aug. 1956. Located in the same mountain range, these 
latter specimens are thought to be the oldest living things on earth. 








PLATE 56—Claude Gardner, who 
came to the mining camp of Tay- 
lor, Nev., in 1899, as a boy of 
12 years, was still living there 
as the town’s last inhabitant in 
[95M 





PLATE 57—Charles Davis, of Mul- 
let Island in California’s Salton 
Sea, was first to retrace the Don- 
ner Trail of 1846 and later de- 
picted on canvas the horrors of 
that tragic trek. 


PLATE 58—Residents of Nevada for a combined total of 156 years, Ed 
and Nettie Dyer of Falneva Farm, near Fallon, Nev., had a repertoire 
of stories rivaling the archives of a historical society. Ed, who came to 
the Silver State at age of 4 years, had remained there to work as miner 
and millman, and had owned stores in various boomcamps. Nettie, a 
native of Nevada, also had seen made much of that state’s history. 





PLATE 59 —WNo other American 
animal can run as rapidly as the 
antelope, a 3-day-old kid of the 
size held here by Murial Jacobs, 
being able to outdistance a fast 
horse. 











PLATE 60—Ben Haczeltine, direc- 
tor of Charles Sheldon Antelope 
Range and Refuge, in Nevada, 
had come there from Fort Peck, 
Mont., where he had also been 
engaged in game management. 


PLATE 61—Ed Stratton, resident of the ghosttown of Fairview, Nev., for 
nearly half a century, still drove a 34-year-old Ford truck (below) and 
for “speed” and “style” maintained a 35-year-old Paige touring car, 
and a 28-year-old Cadillac. Although they had no close neighbors and 
went to town only once a month or less often, Ed and his wife, Sylvia, 
considered themselves to be among Earth's most favored persons. 





PLATE 62—Jn addition to scenic 


rock spires and rugged cliffs, 
Palisade Park, in Ashley National 
Forest, near Manila, Utah, pro- 
vides excellent camping facilities 
and a trout stream. 





PLATE 63—Completion of Flam- 


ing Gorge Dam, on the Green 
River, in northeastern Utah, will 
flood Red Canyon (above) to a 
depth of 400 feet and will back 
water 91 miles upstream. 


PLATE 64—Heading in Wyoming's Wind River Mountains, the Green 


River meanders through the high sagebrush country for 730 miles before 
reaching its terminus in the Colorado River southwest of Moab, Utah. 
One of the favorite waterways of the adventurous river runner, the 
Green is not everywhere as placid as in the vicinity of Flaming Gorge 
(below) near Manila, in Daggett County, Utah. 





PLATE 65—Mr. and Mrs. M. A. 
Leonard, who had lived in pres- 
ent ghosttown of Unionville, 
Nev., for a combined total of 163 
years, in 1957 celebrated 72nd 
anniversary of their marriage. 








PLATE 66 — Wm. Flanigan, 80, 


Cedar City, Utah, began his life- 
long hobby of exploration while 
still a boy in Washington County, 
Utah, where he was first to pene- 
trate the Zion Narrows. 


PLATE 67—Earth holds no more lovely pastoral scenes than are to be 


found in many sections of Utah where snow-crowned mountains provide 
a scenic backdrop for green valleys, lanes edged by pencil-thin poplars, 
fruitful orchards and fields, picturesque old homes and barns, and rail 


fences straight out of Abraham Lincoln’s day. 


Typical of such scenes 


is this landscape (below) near the town of Goshen (pop. 525) in Utah 
County. 








PLATE 68—Evelyn and Charles 
Mantle were completely depend- 
ent on packhorses for 11 years 
while building a truck-jeep road 
to their ranch on the Yampa 
River, in northwestern Colorado. 











PLATE 69—With their log-cabin 


home (above) the only ranch 
fronting on the Yampa for a dis- 
tance of 70 miles, the Mantle 
family had achieved the ultimate 
in getting away from city noise. 


PLATE 70—One of the most striking scenic views in eastern Utah is 
presented by Castle Gate (below) in Carbon County. Nearby is the 
small coal-mining town of Castlegate, chiefly famed for its role as one 
of the victims of Butch Cassidy's Robbers Roost gang. Descending 
upon the town Apr. 21, 1890, the gang made a clean getaway with a 
mining company payroll comprising $8800 in gold and silver. 
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came to flourish where only desert had lain and Enterprise grew into a 
prosperous small city, its paved streets flanked by modern business houses 
and homes and shaded by tall trees. 

After witnessing this entire miracle of desert transformation, Grandma 
Morris, at the time of my visit, was approaching her 90-year-mark and 
still going strong. As a young woman she had buried a baby, a grown 
son, and her husband, all within a short period, and had been left with 
a family of eight children to rear. But like all stout-hearted Sovereigns 
of the Sage, she had thrived on adversity. 

Born at Orderville in 1864, Sarah Morris had as her paternal parent 
the distinguished Dr. Priddy Meeks, for many years the only physician 
between Paragonah, on the north, and Washington, on the south. Serving 
a territory as large as some Eastern states, and further hampered by the 
slow transportation and communication of that day, Dr. Meeks found it 
impossible to attend every case at the moment needed. To remedy this 
situation, he preached constantly that every man must learn to be his 
own doctor, and in each town through which he passed he conducted 
classes in emergency first aid, obstetrics, and nursing. 

“Whenever possible I accompanied Father on his circuit,” said 
Grandma. “I always enjoyed going with him and he seemed pleased to 
have me along. He subscribed to the Thompsonian Theory, and except 
for natural medication made of herbs and roots, about the only treat- 
ments he prescribed were hot compresses and enemas. He compounded 
all his own remedies, and many an hour I have spent rolling ‘pills’ or 
concocting brews and potions as he directed... .” 

Throughout her life, Grandma Morris continued to follow those early 
teachings of her famous father and felt that her general good health was 
due, largely, to the medical practices he had advocated. Despite the fact 
that she had worked hard all her life and all her babies had been born 
under rough frontier conditions, she had not experienced even a minor 
operation in all her years, nor had she passed one day of her long life 
in a hospital. Still active in church work and community affairs and be- 
loved by every citizen of the town she had helped to establish, she had 
lived to see one man’s dream blossomed into reality, and a once-desolate 
desert transformed into a place of beauty and productivity. 


Another undertaking, long believed impossible but eventually con- 
summated by Utah’s Sovereigns of the Sage, was the building of Hurricane 
canal, 35 miles southeast of Enterprise. 

That the fertile acres of Hurricane Bench were among the last settled 
in southwestern Utah was not from lack of vision, since the great potential 
of this land had been recognized as early as the 1860s. But the first settlers 
favored the river bottoms, and not until several communities had been 
washed away by flash floods and crops had been destroyed repeatedly by 
high water, did Mormon colonists along the Upper Virgin begin looking 
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for higher and safer locations. In the course of their reconnaissance, 
they spotted this arid bench, comprising around 15,000 acres of sandy 
loam grown sparsely to yuccas and light desert brush. The location was 
good and there seemed no question of the soil’s fertility. The only draw- 
back was water, of which there was virtually none. 

First detailed survey of the bench and its irrigational possibilities 
appears to have been that made in 1863 by Erastus Snow, Nephi John- 
son, and David M. Cannon. After investigating the tumbled wilderness 
of terrain surrounding the bench, the trio reported there was definite 
possibility of bringing river water to the flat. In view of the meager funds 
and labor resources then available, however, they felt that such an attempt 
would be inadvisable. John M. Macfarlane, another early surveyor of 
the Hurricane Bench project, agreed that the cost would be prohibitive. 
Time passed. Other surveys were conducted. Even John W. Young, 
son of Brigham Young, examined the proposition and declared the scheme 
impractical. 

But these learned opinions served only to delay the project—they 
couldn’t kill it. Nothing an engineer—or ten thousand engineers—can 
say, will stop land-hungry men from eyeing a tract of fertile soil free for 
the taking. 

So came 1893, and one of those still giving serious thought to this 
matter was John Steele, a shoemaker at Toquerville. When James Jepson, 
of Virgin City, suggested that he and Steele do some surveying on their 
own, the Dixie cobbler became an eager accomplice. Using a spirit level 
for a transit and drawing on Hope in lieu of the engineering degrees they 
lacked, Jepson and Steele explored the Virgin. 

Result of their labors was an unalterable conviction that a canal could 
be built to carry water from the river to Hurricane Bench. Although 
received with varying degrees of skepticism, their report aroused sufficient 
interest that a mass meeting was called and a committee* appointed to 
go over the ground with Jepson and Steele and to pass further judgment. 
When the findings of this group likewise proved favorable, more meetings 
were called, an official board was organized, and assessments voted. 

In October, 1893, 30 years after the original survey, construction of 
the Hurricane canal got under way with Joshua T. Willis, of Toquerville, 
as superintendent. Despite the bulldog determination of Mormon colon- 
ists, it is doubtful if any man would have had sufficient courage to launch 
that undertaking if he had know that before a single drop of river water 
should be laid on that arid bench, there would have been expended 11 
years of grueling labor! 

Since the Virgin Canyon was completely inaccessible by road, all 
supplies needed in building both dam and canal were carried on men’s 


*Members of this investigative group were J. T. Willis, Martin Slack, and Levi N. 
Harmon, of Toquerville; James Jepson, of Virgin City; Hosea F. Stout, of Rock- 
ville; and Thomas Flanigan, of Springdale. 
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backs down the steep north wall, across the canyon floor, and up the steep 
south wall to point of use. All work was done by contract—each group 
of workers agreeing to complete a given number of “stations” of four 
rods each. For excavating through solid rock, payment was at the rate 
of $1.25 per cubic yard; for loose rock, 75 cents; and for earth excavation, 
15 cents. 

At the site selected for the dam, the river gorge was approximately 
40 feet wide with solid rock sides and bottom. By tumbling thousands of 
tons of huge boulders into the narrow gorge the water was made to rise 
satisfactorily and the dam was checked off as an accomplished fact. 

A year later that entire rock barrier was torn away by a flash flood— 
boulders weighing many tons each being tossed through the canyon like 
pebbles. On the second attempt a huge pine log was anchored in grooves 
cut in either wall of the gorge. On this log were laid the butt ends of 
cedar poles, their tops extending upstream, and more tons of heavy 
boulders were heaped on top. Came another flood, and this arrangement 
likewise went down the river. For the third dam the same procedure 
was followed, with two additions. On top of the cedar poles and rock 
were laid more cedar poles, and all was lashed together with galvanized 
wire. 

This arrangement was too baffling for even the tempestuous Virgin, and 
the dam held. 

All the while this work had been going on, the canal builders, too, 
had been having their troubles. In addition to extended tunneling through 
solid rock there were sheer cliffs to be skirted and wide canyons to be 
bridged with rock and earth fills. And first, last, and always, work was 
hampered by lack of adequate tools and supplies. 

Throughout this entire undertaking, through all those 11 years, there 
was used on this project no piece of machinery larger or more complicated 
than a wheelbarrow! 

Long before completion of the work, available funds were exhausted 
and the canal’s sponsors, in 1898, appealed to LDS church authorities 
for aid, but without succes. After struggling another four years, James 
Jepson made a personal appeal to the Church. If the job were handled 
in the usual manner some $20,000 would be required to bring it to com- 
pletion, he declared. Workmen, however, had such faith in the proposi- 
tion they were willing to take 75 per cent of their wages in stock, thereby 
cutting the necessary outlay to $5000. With Jepson’s personal guarantee 
against financial loss, the Church purchased canal stock to a value of 
$5000 and with this encouragement the work was pushed to completion. 

Cool waters of the Virgin River first touched the sands of Hurricane 
Bench in the late summer of 1904—but the bench was still a long way 
removed from the prosperous farming community visible today. 

Ten families moved to the district during the summer of 1906 and 
that autumn found the settlement with 20 children of school age. No 
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school building being available, the Ira E. Brawshaws offered use of 
their living room for classes. Using scrap lumber, Morris Hinton built 
a desk for the teacher, and each child was required to bring his own chair 
or bench and to furnish his own books and supplies. First teacher was 
Jacob T. Workman, who taught all studies in all grades. 

More settlers came to farm the bench, but progress failed to keep pace 
with population. Even as late as 1912 there was not an automobile in 
Hurricane; nor did the town possess a domestic water system, electric 
lights, improved streets, a school building, or a theater. In large part its 
residents subsisted on barter with farmers of neighboring Iron County, 
trading molasses, dried fruit, and wine, for flour and other necessities. 
Entire cash payroll of the settlement, during summer months, consisted of 
the marshal, the watermaster, and the miller. 

With business at the nearest bank or drug store involving a hard two- 
day wagon trip, community leaders, in 1913, appealed to Governor Wm. 
Spry for use of convict labor for building roads. Notified that petitioners 
were required to pay cost of transporting the men and their guards from 
the state penitentiary to the work project and back to the prison, and 
must supply feed for all draft animals engaged in the work, the impover- 
ished village by some amazing means raked together $2000 for such 
purpose.** With 40 convicts and 20 teams thrown into the work, existing 
roads were graded, boulders and high centers removed, and some new 
road built; and with completion of the program it became possible for the 
first time to drive an automobile into the town. 

Since this development, Hurricane has moved forward steadily and 
few agricultural centers of the state can offer, today, a panorama more 
inspiring than that of “The Bench” as viewed from the Short Creek road. 
With squares of well-tended orchards abutting on squares of golden grain 
and velvety pasture, the scene presents the ultimate in diversified farming. 
Attractive ranch homes nestle in leafy bowers of trees and vines, and 
cattle and horses grow fat where jackrabbits once starved. 

As I viewed that prosperous scene in company with an engineer of 
the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, I was surprised to have him say that 
if the original plan for bringing water to Hurricane Bench were to be laid 
before his office, today, it would be refused. 

“Even with electric power and all the mechanized equipment now 
available, we wouldn’t feel that the potential gain could justify cost of 
construction,’ he declared. ‘““We would have no alternative but to declare 
the proposition unfeasible.” 

Fortunately, those pioneer builders of the Hurricane Canal didn’t 
know this. They knew only what happens when good water is added to 
good soil. 


**Officials of the San Pedro, Los Angeles and Salt Lake R.R. later canceled freight 
charges from Salt Lake City to Lund (nearest rail point to Hurricane) but this 
happy development was quite unforeseen at the time Hurricane agreed to pay the bill. 
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The Thing at the Bottom of the Shaft 


V¢ HEN I TALKED with Ed Dyer (Plate 58) at his farm home 
near Fallon, he was 86 years of age and all but the first four of 
those years had been spent in Nevada. Visiting with him was better than 
taking a post-graduate course in Western history. His repertoire of 
stories ranged from whimsical recollections of his boyhood in the mining 
camps of American Flat and Virginia City, to his experiences as a boom- 
town merchant in Yerington, Schurz and Rawhide, and his days as a 
miner and millhand in Silver Peak, Bodie, and Pioche. They ran the 
gamut from comedy to tragedy; and some were the sort of tales that 
cause listeners to hitch forward on their chairs and break out in goose 
pimples. 
For example, there was the time in 1898 when Ed and his partner, 
Jim Burns, were trapped in an old mine near Pioche. 


Working on a grubstake, Ed and Jim had been exploring the possi- 
bility of finding ore in the old Alps mine, but the longer they worked the 
less they liked the set-up. The Alps, to put it bluntly, had them spooked 
by mysterious noises! All day the place would be silent as a grave, the 
only sounds that came to the men’s ears being the familiar sounds of their 
own making, or the occasional dripping of water. 


Then, each afternoon at about three o’clock, the Alps would be 
shaken by an unearthly burst of noise! 


“It sounded as if some giant were throwing heavy mine timbers down 
the shaft and those timbers were striking the shaft-lining first on one side 
and then the other all the way to the bottom where the noise seemed to 
end with a dull thud.” said Ed. 


After the two men had been working the mine for some time and 
hearing these appalling and mysterious noises every afternoon, one of 
Jim’s former mining partners, who was leaving Nevada to return to 
Colorado, came out to the Alps to tell Jim goodbye. During the visitor’s 
stay the three mining men took a busman’s holiday and walked over the 
surrounding countryside for several miles, examining abandoned diggings, 
old dumps, and prospect holes. In the course of their wanderings they 
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came upon a shaft about 70 feet deep, on the bottom of which they could 
see what appeared to be the body of a man! One arm—if it was an arm 
—was flung over what seemed to be the head; and the body—if it was a 
body—apparently was dressed in the rough working clothes of a miner. 
If Ed’s and Jim’s imagination hastened to couple the noises they had been 
hearing with this Thing at the bottom of the shaft it wouldn’t be at all 
surprising; but since they had no means of reaching The Thing—and 
since they were certain that whatever it might be, it was not alive—they 
decided to leave it undisturbed and next time they had occasion to go to 
Pioche they would procure enough rope to enable an investigation of the 
matter. 

After visiting with Jim and Ed for a day or two, Jim’s former partner 
bade them goodbye and headed back toward town, and Jim and Ed 
returned to their work on the 200-foot level of the mine. 

“One afternoon as I was drilling, Jim decided to investigate a small 
vein in the back, or roof, of the tunnel,” said Ed. “With a pick-a-bar 
he gouged out some of the soft ore. Finally he drilled a hole into it, 
loaded it with a light charge of powder, called to me that he was going 
to fire, and lit the fuse. We walked back down the tunnel a short 
distance to safety, waited for the blast, and then sat smoking and resting, 
waiting for some of the smoke to clear out. 

“When we resumed work we found that Jim’s shot had brought down 
a couple of wheelbarrow loads of ore, leaving a funnel-shaped hole in the 
roof. He began barring down some of the loose rock that hadn’t fallen 
with the blast. I watched him for a moment while he poked at a large 
chunk of rock that was loose but wouldn’t fall; then I walked on back 
to the face to go on with my drilling. Just then I heard the first BANG! 
of our usual afternoon serenade. Hard upon that sound came the rumble 
of falling rock, the ring of a dropped crowbar, and a cry from Jim! I jerked 
around and ran toward him. Through a cloud of dust I saw my partner 
gazing in horror at a wall of muck that speedily filled the tunnel from 
floor to back! We were trapped in the end of the tunnel like a couple 
of bugs in a stoppered bottle! 

“Tt took us a short time to collect our wits and examine that pile of 
muck that sealed us in. Probing at the top of the pile we found that any 
muck removed was instantly replaced by more running down from some 
place above. It was then we realized what had happened. Jim’s blast 
and subsequent probings had tapped the bottom of an old stope filled 
with waste; and now that waste was funneling down into the lower tunnel 
like sand through an hour glass! Suddenly we were thoroughly scared! 
The waste was rather fine, very dry and dusty. There might be hundreds 
of tons of it. We couldn’t shovel our way out unless some larger rocks 
worked down to block the hole. We would soon exhaust the air in the 
small space remaining to us. Moreover, we had no food, no water, and 
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only the two partly consumed candles we had been using. Promptly we 
put out one of the candles. 

“We drew back and looked at each other as we faced the facts. They 
were very simple, even if disagreeable to contemplate. All we could do 
was to shovel in the hope that somehow the stream of muck would cease 
to run down from above. If it didn’t stop before our oxygen gave out, 
we were finished. Methodically husbanding our strength, stifling an 
almost overwhelming desire to attack the earth like madmen, we shoveled. 
It seemed as though we worked for an eternity. It was heartbreaking to 
see the muck replaced as fast as it was removed . . .” 

While Ed and Jim were still shoveling and the waste rock was still 
pouring through the hole from above, Ed stopped short and froze to 
attention. 

“Wait!” he cried, hoarsely. “I think I heard a voice!” Straining their 
ears and holding their breath that they might hear better, the men listened 
intently. That time Jim, too, thought he could hear a voice that seemed 
to be half a world away. Echoes? Maybe. Or, maybe the spooks that 
had seemed to haunt the mine since the first day Ed and Jim had worked 
there. Either possibility must have seemed more logical than that the 
sound they had seemed to hear was actually man-made! 

Cupping his hands about his mouth, Ed Dyer shouted into the rock 
walls of their prison: “Hel-l-o-o-o! Hel-l-l-o-0-o-!” 

“Hello! Hello! Hello!” As though mocking his vain effort, the chill 
dampness of the old mine multiplied Ed’s words and swelled their volume 
and flung them back in his teeth and hammered them against his eardrums. 

But, at the same time—or did the imprisoned men only imagine it?— 
there seemed to be a faint response; something that Hope heard and 
translated into an answer! 

“You are wanted on top,” that surprising response seemed to say. 

“Don’t go away,” Ed yelled. “Can you hear me?” 

Pal CS sa 

“What did I say?” 

“You said ‘Don’t go away. Can you hear me?’ ”’ 

“That’s right,” yelled Ed. “We are trapped in here!” 

“Trapped in where?” came the query. 

Frantically Ed shouted back, “We are behind this pile of muck block- 
ing the drift.” Silence was his answer. Again he yelled, putting into that 
effort every ounce of strength he could summon. “Go on top. Get help 
to dig us out!” Again there was only silence. “Did you hear me?” 

eveSad 

“Repeat what I said,” shouted Ed. 

“You said to go up and get help.” 

“Yes! Yes! Go on man—hurry up!” 
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“Tm going,” said the sepulchral voice from the other side of the barrier. 

With those words the blocked drift fell under a silence broken only 
by the pounding of the men’s hearts and the rasp of their labored breathing. 

“TI sank down on the muck pile,” said Ed. “I was shaking with the 
effort of shouting and shaking in the hope that we could now, perhaps, 
get out. Also, I was shaking with the fear that the owner of the voice 
did not understand or would not come back. I made some remark to my 
partner who had said not a word the whole time. My voice came out a 
croak. He only picked up his shovel and again went to work on the 
cascading muck .. .” 

As they waited for the help that might or might not come, Ed and 
Jim must have thought of the eerie noises they had been hearing each 
afternoon; and I’m sure they remembered The Thing that lay at the 
bottom of the other abandoned shaft. The Thing that looked like a dead 
man. Possibly, too, they wandered if the voice they had heard was only 
part of a cruel, supernatural hoax; or, possibly, it was rooted only in their 
own imaginations. Should either prove to be the case, then both Ed and 
Jim must have known that the end was near. Already the diminishing 
supply of oxygen had thrown over them the dull, aching lethargy that 
precedes unconsciousness and death. 

“An eternity later came another faint hail and a shouted answer from 
Jim who had finally found his voice,” said Ed Dyer. “Then, from the 
other side of the plug, we began hearing the wonderful music of steel 
shovel blades ringing against stone! Grabbing our own shovels we began 
working frantically. After seemingly endless shoveling, with our breath 
coming in gasps and our throats choked by dust, it seemed to me we 
were making a little headway. Then, with dramatic suddenness I saw a 
shovel blade poke through at the apex of the pile! I think that was about 
the grandest sight I have ever seen in my life! 

“As the blade was withdrawn it left a hole about eight inches in 
diameter between the pile of waste and the roof of the tunnel, and we 
knew the waste had stopped running. For a split second I didn’t move; 
then I made a convulsive leap up the muck pile, stuck my head into the 
opening and shouted, ‘Look out—I’m coming!’ And through that opening, 
scarcely big enough to admit a dachshund, I went head first! Sliding down 
the other side of the plug to the floor of the tunnel, I scrambled to my 
feet to face half a dozen men who were gaping in astonishment. 

“Since we seldom had callers at the mine, the fact of these men hap- 
pening along at this fortuitous time seemed almost like Divine providence. 
When we asked what had brought them out from town we learned that 
Jim’s former partner, upon his return to Pioche, had mentioned what we 
had seen at the bottom of the old mine shaft. When it was recalled that 
a Pioche mining man had disappeared several months before, it was 
assumed this must be he and the volunteer rescue party had come out 
to our camp. When they couldn’t find the shaft that was supposed to 
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hold the dead man, they came on over to the Alps to get us to show 
them its location. That was how they happened to find us. 

“After we had pulled ourselves together a bit, we all went over to 
the other shaft and let one of the boys down on a rope. And, you know 
what? The Thing we had seen wasn’t a dead man, at all! It was only an 
old juniper log that had fallen into the shaft! What had looked like an 
arm was a stubby crooked branch, and what we had taken to be clothing 
was only the brown, fibrous bark!” 

“But what about the ‘supernatural’ noises you had been hearing?” I 
prompted. “Did you ever learn what caused them?” 

“Yes,” grinned Ed Dyer. “We even solved that mystery, in time . . 

“About six miles from the Old Alps was another mine where blasting 
was done once each day at three o’clock. By some freak of formation, 
or sound waves, the noise of this blasting telephoned through the earth, 
echoing, reverberating, and amplifying, so that by the time it reached the 
Alps it sounded like a million mine timbers tumbling down the shaft!” 
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In the Land of the Pronghorns 


HEY WERE STANDING in the sage, not more than a hundred 
yards away—a dozen small, slender-limbed creatures, their gray- 
tan coloring merged with the gray-tan of September’s hills. For the space 
of half-a-dozen heart-beats I stared at the little band and the animals 
stared back at me, each as motionless as a figure painted on canvas, each 
with his neat head proudly erect and every stiff hair on his back bristling 
with alertness. Then, in a flash, they had whirled and their white rump 
flags were disappearing over the desert in great effortless bounds that 
reminded me of cascading water and music! 

As my horse and I moved on down the dry hillside toward Massacre 
Lakes, I had a tingling feeling as if I had been looking through a tiny 
forbidden peephole into the past! This had been my first sight of prong- 
horn antelopes in the wild and to me they seemed like living symbols of 
a vanishing era—the day of the bison and redman, of emigrant wagons 
and long rifles, and bearded giants driving into the sunset. 

In the several years next to follow I came upon other small bands of 
pronghorns at various points in the sagebrush country. With each band 
sighted I thought of man’s belated battle to rescue this species from 
extinction. I wondered if that effort were proving successful, how the 
program was being administered, and what were its major problems? My 
opportunity to learn the answers to these questions came when Randall 
Henderson, editor of Desert Magazine, asked me to get a story on the 
largest antelope reserve in the United States—a distinction held by the 
Sheldon National Antelope Refuge and the adjacent Charles Sheldon 
Antelope Range, embracing nearly 1000 square miles of territory in the 
northwest corner of Nevada. 

On a sunny day in June, 1955, when winter’s snow was still clinging to 
north-facing slopes and summer’s flowers were beginning to blossom on 
hills sloping to the south, my car came to a halt at refuge headquarters— 
the first occupied buildings I had seen since leaving Cedarville, California, 
50 miles earlier. A door marked OFFICE yielded to its knob, but the 
chair behind the desk was empty. I wandered on through several more 
buildings, including one housing a fleet of trucks and jeeps. Finally I 
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approached the back door of a big stone dwelling surrounded by a fence, 
and a neat lawn and shrubbery. The man who greeted me here was a 
rather harried-looking individual, heavy set, sandy-complexioned, middle 
aged, and then in the act of sweeping the kitchen floor. 

Even after I introduced myself, presented my card, and explained 
my mission, Refuge Manager Ben Hazeltine (Plate 60) still didn’t shout 
any hosannas of welcome. Instead, he looked at me in a bewildered sort 
of way, as if he might be thinking, “Oh, God! Anything but THIS!” 

He had been away several days on a business trip to Reno, he ex- 
plained. Upon his return, the night previous, he had found his wife sick 
in bed with some sort of virus. His maintenance man and secretary—a 
husband-wife team—had left that morning on their vacation; his son was 
due to arrive from Washington, that afternoon; tomorrow morning he 
was expecting a crew of college boys from Corvallis, Oregon, to start a 
summer work program. And although he didn’t say so, it was obvious 
that the last straw was to have a female reporter on his neck. 

When I asked if there was any place nearby where I could camp, 
the manager looked slightly relieved. 

“You can stay in one of our Army tents, if you wish,” he said. “The 
closest one, yonder, was our cook-tent last summer. There’s a cot in it, 
and a wood-stove, and table...” 

I unrolled my sleeping bag on the cot, and brought in my overnight 
bag and typewriter. I tied the tent flaps back to let in a little air—should 
any be tip-toeing around that warm afternoon. Locating a hydrant in 
the yard, I drew a bucket of water and washed my face and hands and 
combed my hair. Since it was about lunch time, I fixed some food; and 
after I had eaten, I took a brief nap. I was typing notes, about two hours 
later, when Ben Hazeltine appeared at the open door of the tent and said 
if I was ready, he would see me in his office. 


I remained at refuge headquarters two days before moving 50 miles 
across country to sub-headquarters, where I renewed acquaintance with 
Murial and Hannah Jacobs whom I had met the year previously while 
running down history of the Virgin Valley opal mines. 

Senior employe on the refuge and then in charge of sub-headquarters, 
Murial (Plate 59) was born just across the state line in the heart of 
southern Oregon’s pronghorn country, and had lived around antelopes all 
his years. Ben Hazeltine’s experience with antelopes did not extend back 
as far as did that of Murial—since he had transferred to Sheldon only 
five years before from Fort Peck, Montana—but he had to his credit more 
than 24 years in game management in Montana and North Dakota, 
including some experience in antelope management, and was thoroughly 
schooled in the matter of wildlife conservation. With men of this calibre 
to answer my questions, I felt I should be able to learn practically all 
there was to know about an antelope, except, possibly, how to speak 
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his language, and how he had voted in the last previous presidential 
election. 

That guess wasn’t far wrong. During my stay at Sheldon I wrote nearly 
10,000 words of notes and learned many things. Most particularly, I 
learned that man’s battle to rescue the pronghorn from extinction has been 
a long, uphill struggle, which still isn’t completely won. 


Prior to advent of the white man on this continent, the antelope had 
proven himself capable of surviving almost any adversity. Indians, for 
centuries, had hunted him for his hide and for food; he had fallen prey 
to every sort of predator, and his ranks had been thinned by storm, 
drought, cold, and short rations. But, despite all these contributions to 
his ruin, his kind had prospered to such an amazing extent, that when 
white man began his Westward drive, the Great Plains country from 
Canada to Central Mexico was ranged by antelopes of incredible number 
—possibly as many as 40 millions of them, according to an estimate by 
the late naturalist-author, Ernest Thompson Seton. 

Yet, scarcely 50 years later, that number had dwindled to almost 
none—one lone animal where as many as 1000 formerly had ranged! 

It was the old ignoble story of white man’s greed and waste, and 
high-power rifles. Millions of antelopes had fallen before professional meat 
hunters employed by railroads, mines, army camps, and wagon trains. 
Hunters, for the general market, had slaughtered the species in such 
appalling quantities that dressed antelope carcasses were offered for sale 
on the streets of Denver for as little as 25 cents each! Other antelopes 
were victims of their own natural inquisitivenes. Curious concerning the 
shining, newly-laid tracks of the railroads, they assembled along the rails 
in vast bands—there to be struck down and killed by the first speeding 
train. 

Having found co-existence with civilization impossible, the antelope 
declined—along with the bison and the passenger pigeon, and the whoop- 
ing crane; and by the early 1920s, the pronghorn population in the United 
States is believed to have reached its all-time low of around 26,600 
animals.* Completely exterminated over most of the territory they for- 
merly had ranged, their ranks were reduced to beggarly herds in only 
seven of the more sparsely-populated states. One of these was Nevada 
where, in 1924, there remained an estimated 4253 antelopes, about 80 
per cent of which were concentrated in the northwestern part of the state. 

If immdiate steps had not been taken to halt legalized killing of the 
species and to conserve and propagate those few remaining seeds, another 
five years likely would have brought about extinction of the pronghorn. 
These steps, fortunately, were taken—not only by the U.S. Department 


*Estimate by Dr. Neil W. Hosley, of the Fish & Wildlife Service, U. S. Department 
of the Interior, in a paper read before the International Technical Conference, at 
Lake Success, 1949. 
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of the Interior, but by state fish and game commissions, sportsmen’s 
groups, National Association of Audubon Societies, Boone and Crockett 
Club, Order of the Antelope, and other national conservation agencies. 
As a result of the all-out efforts of many such organizations, several 
antelope refuges were established, seed stock was trapped and moved to 
vacant areas, and legalized killing of the species was prohibited or limited 
everywhere. After 20 years of such protection, America’s antelope herd 
had climbed back to an estimated 200,000 animals—still less than 10 per 
cent of its one-time strength, but, a start. 


During this period, the Audubon Society and Boone and Crockett 
Club had become interested in aiding the cause of the pronghorns in 
northwestern Nevada and to that end had raised funds with which to 
purchase all privately-owned lands within the 34,091-acre tract now em- 
braced in Sheldon National Antelope Refuge. These holdings were do- 
nated to Uncle Sam and the original refuge was established in 1931. Five 
years later this nucleus was materially increased by establishing the Charles 
Sheldon Antelope Range of 548,373 acres — a tract which borders the 
original refuge on three sides. Although both tracts, at time of my visit, 
were under supervision of Ben Hazeltine, the smaller refuge was managed 
entirely by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, with the larger tract super- 
vised jointly by the Wildlife Service and the Bureau of Land Management. 
Both were open to livestock grazing, under the permit system, but within 
the huge area were 151,707 acres set aside for exclusive use by antelopes 
—such exclusion being enforced by natural topographic features such as 
canyons and rimrock; and, in some cases, by short drift fences. 


Original need for establishing a refuge in this part of Nevada had risen 
when local stockmen purchased the area’s few springs for exclusive use 
of their cattle and thus left the antelope population without any source of 
water, said Ben. After the area was set aside as a refuge this factor was 
eliminated, but scarcity of water still constituted a major problem. For 
six years, beginning in 1949, the refuge had conducted a soil and moisture 
project financed by the Department of the Interior through a special 
allotment of $6000 to $8000 annually. Set up as a long-range program, 
the work thus financed included additional development of existing springs, 
construction of drift fences, installation of gully plugs to halt erosion, the 
building of small dams, etc. 

“But even with the work accomplished under this program, water 
is still a serious problem on the refuge and probably always will be,” said 
Ben. “The only thing that saves us is the fortunate circumstance that 
antelopes eat snow—and our winters generally are long. As soon as there 
is an inch of snow on the ground our water worries are over—partially, 
at least—until the next spring.” 

Both a grazer and a browser, the antelope’s diet, I was told, is com- 
prised largely of brush and weeds eaten only in limited quantities by 
domestic cattle, and he will thrive and grow fat on range of little use to 
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livestock. One of his favorite delicacies is a species of low-growing yellow 
primrose that forms dense carpetings along the shores of alkaline lakes 
and dry lake beds. 

“The antelope is a creature of habit,” said Murial Jacobs. “He follows 
the same trails, year after year; the does drop their kids on the same mesas 
and flats. And sometimes—just as with men—habit leads to the antelope’s 
downfall. 


“Up near Hart Mountain, in southern Oregon,” Murial continued, 
“there was a small dry flat known as Guano Lake. Migrating antelopes, 
for years past, had followed a trail across this dry lake bed. Consequently, 
when they arrived there one season and found a thin sheet of water 
covering the flat, they didn’t swerve to one side or the other but headed 
boldly across the lake. Result was that nearly 150 animals were bogged 
in the mud and died before anyone discovered them. . .” 


Biologically, the pronghorn is restricted to western North America 
and has no near relatvies among antelopes of the world. He is a small 
animal, about 40 inches high at the shoulder, and mature bucks have an 
average live-weight of 100 to 125 pounds. Does breed in their second 
year, and the kids are dropped in May—the entire year’s crop in a period 
of two weeks, or less. In choosing a birthplace for her young, the doe 
selects a site on the open plains, usually less than two miles from water, 
and where the vegetation is not more than a foot high—sites grown to 
the short sage, Artemisia nova, being especially favored. The kids, which 
come generally in pairs (an average of 1.75 kids per doe) weigh from 
4 to 10 pounds at birth. 

“They're mostly legs and appetite,” said Murial. “But don’t think 
they can’t use those legs! When they’re three days old, these gangling 
youngsters can run faster than a man; at 10 days, they can outdistance 
a good fast dog; and a few days after that, not much but a bullet can 
overtake them! They’re tough little critters, too! During the first week 
of kidding, this year, many were born and thrived during cold, hard winds 
that thoroughly chilled us well-clothed observers. The second week ex- 
perienced three storms that brought snow, hail, and rain; but in spite of 
weather conditions that drove the field men indoors at times, there were 
no noticeable detrimental effects on the kids.” 

For the first few days of their lives the young are left cached in the 
sage by the mother who returns about each three hours to let them nurse 
and enjoy a brief romp. Before long they are big enough to tag at her 
heels; and by the first of September, when the rutting season commonly 
begins, they are ready to wean—an operation in which the bucks assist 
the does by butting the young and chasing them away from their hitherto 
reliable milk supply. Each antelope buck superintends a harem of three 
or four does—even as many as seven or eight; and like most male animals, 
they find it necessary to fight for their harems, which they accomplish by 
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butting their heads together and battling viciously. Such duels occasionally 
end in tragedies. 

“Sometimes when we’re riding the range,” said Murial, “we find 
carcasses or skeletons of bucks with their horns locked together; some- 
times the prong of one buck will be driven into the jawbone of another 
with such force that it is impossible for the combatants to separate them- 
selves, and both die.” 

At close of the rutting season, the male antelope sheds his horns— 
but by a process quite different from that of deer. A new skin begins to 
grow over the core of the old horn and slowly pushes off the hard, outer 
shell. Thickening and hardening at the tip, this new skin grows downward 
during the winter and following spring, and July finds the old core com- 
pletely resheathed. Both does and bucks carry horns—those of the doe 
being limited to straight, smoothly-tapered prongs, rarely longer than the 
animal’s ears, while buck horns may be as long as 1|5 inches, generally are 
forked at the tip, and curve inward. 

Ever alert and wary, the little beasts are most apt to be glimpsed while 
making their departure, in which position their distinguishing characteristics 
are their “flags” or rump patches of stiff white hair. In time of fancied 
danger, these hairs are raised like the hackles on a dog’s neck, thereby 
producing two chrysanthemum-like rosettes. So conspicuous are these 
patches they may be seen by the unaided eye for as much a mile or two; 
but, unless closely pursued, the antelope generally stops before he has 
run more than a few hundred yards. Halting, he executes an about face. 
As he turns sideways the rump patch vanishes from view—and with it 
vanishes the antelope! The pronghorn, incidentally, is the most fleet- 
footed of all North American animals—only the African cheetah having 
been clocked at a higher rate of speed. Adult antelope, it is said, can 
run as fast as 70 miles an hour; but, according to the men at Sheldon, 
40 to 45 miles is their average good speed. 

“They like to race cars and will run parallel to the highway for miles,” 
said Muriel. “They don’t seem to feel they have won the race fairly until 
they have crossed over the road in front of the car—and then they run 
out into the sage a little way and stop and look back, almost as if they 
were laughing at you!” 

Although able to bound great distances, the antelope will rarely jump 
over an obstacle if he can figure any possible way to go under or around it. 

“One time I was driving in the late afternoon when shadows of a line 
of telephone poles were lying across the road,” continued Murial. “I 
jumped an antelope which started running down the road ahead of me. 
Every time he would come to one of those telephone-pole shadows he 
would leap high in the air to clear it—plenty high enough to have carried 
him over any fence in the country. Yet, if he had come to a fence, he 
probably would have knuckled down and crawled under it!” 

Unless raised in captivity from kid days, an antelope rarely becomes 
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friendly with humans and almost never ventures close to an occupied house 
or yard. 

“They're a lot different than deer in this respect,” said Ben Hazeltine. 
“For the past several summers a doe deer has raised her twin fawns around 
the yard here at headquarters, and has used our little patch of lawn and 
shrubbery as her special browsing grounds. But antelopes never forget 
that they’re wild animals.” 

Although the refuge is concerned primarily with antelope husbandry, 
there are other problems to meet, as well—such as the problem of distance. 
From headquarters, it is nearly 5O miles to the nearest postoffice or point 
of supply at Cedarville, California, and a visit to Reno—the county seat 
—entails a round-trip drive of more than 500 miles! Such a journey, 
even in summer, involves the use of considerable time and gasoline; in 
winter, the situation is much more complicated. 

“One morning last March,” said Ben Hazeltine, “two men in a jeep 
pickup left headquarters bound for sub-headquarters at the Dufurrena 
place. It’s only a 50-mile trip, but they were 12 hours covering that 
distance. Even then, they were able to fight their way through only after 
two other jeeps had been sent to help them!” 

Summer at Sheldon is short—particularly at headquarters which are 
situated at 6500 feet elevation, and only 10 miles south of the Oregon line. 
Night temperatures in May have been known to drop as low as 7 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and during some Junes there have been as many as 14 nights 
of below-freezing temperatures, with a bottom low of 20 degrees. Snow 
and sleet has fallen on the refuge in every month but July. Even in that 
month, I have camped on the shores of Catnip reservoir, between Dufer- 
rena’s and headquarters, and each morning have found the top of my car 
coated heavily with hoar frost. 

“But between storms,” said Ben cheerfully, “there are a few days in 
each month when the weather is quite pleasant.” 

In addition to an antelope population numbering some 2500 animals, 
Sheldon also is the home of many mule deer, an estimated 10,000 sage 
chickens, and 1000 Hungarian partridges. Ponds at Dufurrena sub- 
headquarters provide a nesting ground for Canada geese and several 
species of ducks; and during periods of migration, these ponds, as well 
as Catnip reservoir, are visited by large numbers of waterfowl. Observa- 
tions have disclosed 145 species of birds, resident or transient on the 
reservation, and even this considerable list is known to be incomplete in 
the field of songbirds. 

But, the refuge, first and foremost, is dedicated to welfare and aggran- 
dizement of the pronghorn antelope, and before I left there, I was con- 
vinced that the two men charged with administering that program are 
dedicated, heart and soul, to their work. Truth is, I think there must be 
something about antelopes that sort of mesmerizes a person—like gold 
mining, maybe—or hunting opals. That was the impression I got from 
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talking with Ben Hazeltine, and after spending a couple of days with 
Murial and Hannah Jacobs, I was convinced this must be so. 

Murial and Hannah live in what is known as “the old Dufurrena 
place”—a big, square dwelling constructed of reddish-pink sandstone 
quarried just across the road. The house, according to Hannah, was built 
about 1900 by a bachelor who came to the Virgin Valley with the inten- 
tion of making a “lot of money”—whereupon he expected to marry his 
childhood sweetheart and live happily ever after. As it took him quite a 
long while to amass sufficient funds to complete the big house, the girl 
friend grew tired waiting and married some other character—who probably 
didn’t have any house at all! The jilted lover eventually sold the place 
to Mr. Duferrena, a Spanish Basque, who owned it until the government 
bought it for sub-headquarters of the antelope refuge. The Jacobs, who 
had lived on the refuge 13 years and at this place since 1946, had dealt 
with antelopes all their lives—Murial having served for three years as 
acting manager at Shelton, and for another ten years as refuge mainte- 
nance foreman in charge of sub-headquarters. 

One afternoon when I was visiting with Hannah, she mentioned that 
Murial soon would reach the age of retirement. 

“After that,” she said, “we don’t know what we'll do. Id like to get a 
small trailer and travel over the country and hunt rocks. But Murial 
doesn’t care much for rocks or traveling, and he definitely dislikes trailers.” 

“What does Mr. Jacobs like?” I laughed. 

Hannah Jacobs regarded me for a moment with something like aston- 
ishment. 

“Can it be possible,” she said, “that you haven’t guessed? Mr. Jacobs 
likes antelopes!”’ 
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Over the Uintas to Flaming Gorge 


Exceer FOR DOCTORS, dentists and dime stores, Daggett County, 

Utah, has just about everything one might ask. It even has a couple 
of towns and a paved road . . . but the larger of those towns, in 1957, 
numbered fewer than 150 inhabitants, and the paved road was only five 
miles long. 


In the very near future, Daggett County will also be home of the 
sixth-highest dam in the United States. Farthest north storage and power 
unit in the $760,000,000 Upper Colorado River Storage Project, Flaming 
Gorge Dam is being built by the United States Bureau of Reclamation 
on the Green River, five miles south of the southern border of Wyoming, 
and 20 miles west of Colorado’s west boundary. Tentatively scheduled 
for completion in July, 1963, the $65,000,000 structure will back water 
up the Green River a distance of 91 miles, thereby dwarfing in size any 
natural freshwater lake west of the Mississippi River. 

These statistics were yet unknown to me on that warm day in May, 
1957, when I completed the 175-mile drive east from Salt Lake City and 
turned into the main street of Vernal, Utah. All I knew, then, about 
Daggett County was that its northeast corner contained the Utah portion 
of Brown’s Hole—a three-state hideout once famed as headquarters of 
the notorious outlaw, Butch Cassidy, and his “Wild Bunch”—and that 
locale of the Great Diamond Hoax of the 1870s was also in these en- 
virons. To reach the damsite from Vernal, in order to fill my assignment 
for Desert Magazine, | knew I'd have to cross the Uinta Mountains on 
a dirt road generally closed to automobile travel over a large portion of 
each year; and I knew that the Uintas embrace half-a-dozen summits of 
more than 13,000 feet elevation. Everything considered, I had a feeling 
this was going to be an assignment of more than ordinary interest. 

Although it was barely 8 o’clock when I called, next morning, at 
Reclamation Bureau headquarters in the First Security Bank Building, at 
Vernal, I was agreeably surprised to find the entire office force hard at 
work. Jean R. Walton, Project Construction Engineer for Flaming Gorge, 
proved to be a pleasant young man, friendly and accommodating—and 
terrifically interested in the huge undertaking confronting him. 
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Prime contract for the dam, according to Engineer Walton, would be 
awarded early in 1958, with work to begin immediately. Thin-arch in 
type, on a 650-foot radius, the dam will have a length of 1180 feet at its 
crest, an elevation of 6047 feet, will stand 450 feet above the surface of 
the river—or about 500 feet above bedrock—and will involve the use 
of 1,000,000 cubic yards of concrete. The reservoir impounded will be 
long and narrow, its capacity water surface of 42,100 acres extending 
upstream to within four or five miles of the small city of Green River, 
Wyoming. Like Glen Canyon Dam, major unit in the Upper Colorado 
River Storage Project, Flaming Gorge Dam will be used primarily for 
river regulation and the creation of electrical energy. 


At the downstream base of the dam will be located the power plant, 
consisting of three generating units having a combined output of 108,000 
kilowatts. Initial production of power is tentatively scheduled for June, 
1962, and it is anticipated that the entire cost of the project will be re- 
covered in approximately 50 years through sale of power. Initially it is 
not intended that the water of Flaming Gorge Dam will be used for pur- 
poses of irrigation or domestic supply, but at some later date there is the 
possibility of a tunnel diversion from the Flaming Gorge reservoir into 
the Uinta Basin. 

Two hours of talking with Jean Walton, top boss on the Flaming 
Gorge project, convinced me that here is a man well suited to the task at 
hand. After graduating from the University of New Mexico with the 
electrical engineering class of 1933, he put in three years with the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs in construction of irrigation and power projects before 
entering employ of the Reclamation Bureau. Subsequently, he served as 
project engineer on the San Diego aqueduct, was engaged for six years 
in construction of Davis Dam and power plant, on the Colorado River; 
spent three-and-one-half years with the U.S. Army Engineering Corps in 
the Southwest Pacific during World War II, and later — under loan to 
the Australian government from the Bureau of Reclamation—served for 
two years in an advisory capacity on the Snowy Mountain Hydroelectric 
project. 

I couldn’t have asked for anyone more cooperative than Jean Walton. 
Not only did he answer all my questions freely and concisely, but he made 
available to my use an armload of maps, blueprints, diagrams, charts, and 
other material that proved to be extremely helpful. In our entire conver- 
sation we had only one difference of opinion. 


Just prior to leaving Jean’s office for the damsite, 90-odd miles to 
the north, I discovered he had detailed a jeep convoy to see that my old 
Merc and I made the trip safely over the mountains to Manila, field head- 
quarters of the Flaming Gorge project. That was where the difference of 
opinion arose—I had to argue like a Philadelphia lawyer before he would 
agree to withdraw that impending convoy! Jean pointed out that due to 
late snows the road was still beset by mudholes and “soft places.” He said 
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that only three days previously a truck, driving from Manila toward Ver- 
nal, had been turned back by deep mud; and only the week before, a jeep, 
traveling the same road, had been stuck in the mud four hours. He also 
warned that in the entire 75 miles between Vernal and Manila I would 
not pass a single service station or telephone, and for more than 60 miles 
would not see even a ranch house. 

It isn’t necessary to go into all the facets of our argument. It is enough 
to say that when the old Merc and I headed north on the road that leads 
over the Uinta Mountains to Manila, I was traveling alone. Before leaving 
Vernal I had taken on a full supply of gasoline and water, extra lubricat- 
ing oil, and had checked tires, water hose connections, and fan and gener- 
ator belts—precautions I always observe when driving in sparsely-inhabited 
country. 

In the course of climbing upstairs from the dry flats and brightly-hued 
cliffs that edge Vernal on the north, Route 44 deteriorated from a very 
good road to fair, and around 8000 feet elevation changed to plain bad! 
It wasn’t a permanent badness. I’m sure, as Jean said, there are many 
times when this road is smooth and dry and good. I simply had arrived 
too early in the spring when the way was still plagued by mudholes— 
greasy-slick and apparently near-bottomless. Between these holes lay 
torturous miles where earlier-passing vehicles, floundering through earlier 
mud, had left behind them hub-deep ruts now dried nearly as hard as 
stone. But even where the road was its worst the country was so beautiful 
it almost hurt to look at it, and in the big glory of that land I found it 
easy to overlook such transient inconveniences as mud and its aftermath. 

Beyond a wide belt of sage, scrub junipers, and nut pines, the road 
entered a high quiet lonely world where the breeze blew chill and snow- 
banks seemed reluctant to leave. Narrowed to little more than a single 
lane that cleft like a knife through tall still aisles of white pine and fir, 
and pencil-thin spruce, the little road skirted dense copses of quaking 
aspen, picked its way through pocket-sized meadows where deer grazed 
peacefully, and crossed over boisterous snow-fed streams that came mad- 
dashing down from the summits in a roar of white water and icy spray. 

Before I left Vernal, my friend, Ernest Untermann, director of Utah 
Field House of Natural History, had told me I mustn’t fail to visit Red 
Canyon, in the Green Lakes area, 40-odd miles north of Vernal. While 
I don’t always do what folks say I “mustn’t fail” to do, I did on this 
occasion—and I’m very glad of it. Otherwise, I might never have met 
Mr. and Mrs. A. K. Reynolds who live beside one of the Green Lakes 
where they own and operate a small hunting camp known as Red Canyon 
Lodge. 

Turning on the little sideroad to Green Lakes, I followed it through 
heavy timber for a mile or so to the Reynolds’ camp, which consisted of 
a group of small, neat cabins. Due, probably, to the earliness of the 
season, none of the cabins appeared to be tenanted, so I began prowling 
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over the camp in search of someone. I finally found a station wagon bear- 
ing Wyoming license plates; but before I had time to call at the cabin 
back of the station wagon, a black-and-white shepherd dog came racing 
to me. After barking once he took my trouser leg in his teeth and began 
shaking it playfully. At least, I hope he was playing. Before I had time 
to find out for sure, a young woman emerged from the cabin and ordered 
him to be gone. 

The girl—Ellen Reynolds—was very slender and pretty, with nice 
friendly eyes, and soft brown hair that tumbled around her shoulders. 
Judged by the standards of middle age—which is how I am beginning 
to judge things—both Ellen and her husband were only kids, maybe about 
23 and 26 years old. After we had talked awhile I said I was on my way 
to look at Red Canyon, and how should I go to get there? Ellen was 
afraid I might have trouble following the road and thought she’d better 
take me over to the canyon in their station wagon—the one with the 
Wyoming plates. 

It was a beautiful drive of about two miles, through tall timber all 
the way; and when we drew up on the brink of the gorge and looked 
down, it was a magnificent sight—all bluish-red and rugged and mighty 
(Plate 63). At this point the canyon is a mile across from rim to rim 
and government topographic maps show it to be 1753 feet deep, said 
Ellen—who also said that when Flaming Gorge Dam is filled to capacity, 
water will stand in Red Canyon to a depth of 400 feet. Away down in 
the trough of the gorge we could see the Green River flowing very placidly 
and looking almost green—not a vivid, grass-green, of course, but about 
the color of split-pea soup that has lots of milk in it. 

After I had taken a dozen-or-so pictures and Ellen and I had walked 
along the rimrock for maybe half-a-mile, we sat down on the lip of the 
canyon and talked. It didn’t matter that her home was here in the wilder- 
ness, away up on top of Utah’s Uinta Mountains, or that I was a roving 
reporter whose home was anywhere night overtook me—for a little while 
we were just two women, sitting in the sun, idly weaving pine needles into 
little mats, and talking “woman talk.” 

Ellen, I learned, was born and reared in the Salt Lake-Provo area. 
She made her first trip into the Red Canyon area about 1953, shortly after 
her marriage to A. K. Reynolds, whose father is publisher of The Star 
at Green River, Wyoming. In 1955, Ellen and her husband took over the 
Red Canyon Lodge—which burned to the ground in February, 1957. 
Although they saved their lives, they lost everything else—including the 
“little garments” Ellen had been making for the baby that was due to come 
about May Day. 

The Reynolds’ first baby, a little girl, had been born in a hospital 
at Rock Springs, Wyoming, and Ellen and her husband fully expected 
that she would go to the same place for this second confinement. But 
along in April—only about a month before my visit to Red Canyon— 
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the Uintas had experienced the hardest snowstorm of the entire winter. 
Every morning for a week found the snow a foot deeper than it had been 
the night before. Naturally, it was impossible for the Reynolds to get out, 
or for anyone from “outside” to get in; but they weren’t especially wor- 
ried, as they had plenty on hand to eat and there was still lots of time to 
get to the hospital before the baby was due. 

And then—wouldn’t you know it—the stork arrived at Red Canyon 
three weeks prematurely and brought twins! Ellen had only her worried 
young husband in attendance, and he had his hands full trying to keep 
the first little girl out of the room where the delivery was taking place. 
Altogether, one of the babies didn’t quite make it; but Ellen’s doctor told 
her later that they probably couldn’t have saved it even if she had been 
in a hospital. Ellen and the other youngster came through the experience 
in flying colors... 


After leaving the Reynolds, I drove about 18 miles farther and 
decided I had had all that road I wanted for one day. Making camp 
along a busy little stream in a beautiful grove of tall spruce and fir, I built 
a fire and cooked my supper. Just as I was sitting down to eat, a big red 
truck came laboring up the grade from the direction of Manila. It was 
the first vehicle I had seen on the road since leaving Vernal, nearly seven 
hours before, and when it came to a halt opposite my camp I was surprised 
to see two other trucks being carried on the bed of the first. Climbing 
down from his cab, the driver wearily flexed his arm and back muscles 
and started toward my camp. Believing that precaution is the best pro- 
moter of longevity, I transferred my Smith & Wesson from the front seat 
of the car to my jacket pocket and turned to greet my visitor with a 
hospitable smile on my face and my right forefinger cuddled around the 
trigger of my concealed weapon. 

“You sure have a nice place, here!” said the trucker, glancing around 
my camp approvingly. “But, you’re not alone, are you?” 

I agreed I had a nice place, and admitted I was alone; and then I asked 
where he was taking those “piggy-back” trucks. 

“To Fresno, California,” said the trucker. 

“Fresno?” J exclaimed. “Then, what in the world are you doing on 
this road?” 

“It’s a long story,” my visitor grinned. “I’m sort of a fugitive from 
Wyoming .. .” And then he went on to explain that he had “failed” to 
see the truck-weighing station when he entered Wyoming from the East, 
and when he got to Rock Springs he learned from another trucker that 
if he tried to leave the state on any main highway they were sure to nab 
him and would make him return to his port of entry—all the way across 
Wyoming—and he would have to pay a fine of $150 for bringing the 
piggy-back trucks into the state illegally, plus the usual wheel tax. 

“So,” he shrugged, “I inquired around and finally learned about this 
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road and sort of jumped the border. If I can make it over the mountains 
to Vernal, I'll be okay—but from what I’ve seen so far, I’m beginning 
to wonder...” 

He was a nice-seeming fellow, and after we had talked awhile and I 
learned he hadn’t had anything to eat since breakfast, I removed my finger 
from the trigger, piled some more wood on the fire, put some more meat 
on to fry and opened a can of peaches and a box of cookies, and we had 
a very pleasant meal together with the campfire crackling and sending 
up sparks, and the night-dark closing in upon us. Afterwards, we wished 
each other good luck and he plodded back to his contraband caravan, 
wearily kicked his motor into life, and started wheezing and groaning up 
the long grade toward Vernal—60 dirt-road miles away and over an 8100- 
foot pass. 

After washing the dishes and making everything shipshape for the 
night, I typed by lantern light until I was too tired to strike even one more 
key; and then I unrolled my bed on a couch of dry pine needles and retired 
to a matchless sleep under the star-pricked sky and the black-velvet 
silence that spread all around. 

Breakfast next morning had been prepared and eaten before the first 
shaft of sunlight came stabbing into my world, and my first adventure of 
this new day was sighting a herd of four large elk which came down to 
drink at the stream no more than 50 yards from where I was breaking 
camp. 

Following the downward course of a deep rocky canyon, (Plate 62) 
the little road dropped rapidly in elevation and soon carried me out of 
the timber and back into the high-desert realm of junipers and sagebrush. 

With only a few more miles left to travel, I began wondering what 
Manila would be like. Although it was then the largest town in Daggett 
County, and the county seat, I knew that the 1950 census had credited it 
with only 147 persons, and Ellen had told me that the entire county com- 
prised but 365 registered voters—about one for each two square miles of 
territory! Prior to 1918 this northeastern corner of Utah was included 
within Uintah County, of which Vernal is the seat of local government. 
During the several months each year when the high passes are blocked 
by snow, citizens in this north-of-the-mountains sector had found it almost 
impossible to transact business at their county offices and much incon- 
venience had resulted. As a means of remedying this situation the new 
county was created. 

Passing the sideroad to Hideout Canyon, early-day outlaw stronghold, 
I crossed Sheep Creek, climbed a long grade, and a little way beyond the 
top of the grade came in sight of Manila. The town, at first, was visible 
only as a grove of green trees that stood out sharply against the gray- 
brown desert foothills at the far edge of Lucerne Valley. Wide and flat, 
the valley was checkered with a few small fields and dotted with cattle and 
horses, and each ranchhouse was buried in a small cluster of cottonwoods. 
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Rolling on down the grade, across the valley and up the slope beyond, I 
began glimpsing other houses that seemed to peep curiously from beneath 
the larger cottonwood grove; and at the south edge of the grove stood a 
small white roadsign that said I was entering the town of Manila, and 
that it was unincorporated. 

Peering up and down the main street of Daggett County’s largest town, 
I saw but two business houses. One was a combination service station 
and cafe; the other, a yellowish-colored wooden building, its front decor- 
ated with a couple of gasoline pumps, a pine bench, a few loungers who 
looked as if they might be cowpunchers or sheepherders, and a sign read- 
ing: Manila Trading Post. Later, I found the post office on a back street 
where it occupied the front room of a private residence—but I never did 
find the courthouse. 

Inquiry at the cafe brought the information that Roscoe Granger, field 
engineer on the Flaming Gorge project, had his office in a trailer park 
about 100 yards up the street. In the center of the lot, surrounded by 
house trailers of various ages and models and sundry states of origin, sat 
a tin building about a dozen feet square—obviously the field office. As 
the morning was already more than comfortably warm, the door of the 
little tin building was standing open and inside I could see a couple of 
men working at desks. Another man, holding a sheaf of papers, was 
standing in the door, and half a dozen Indians were waiting outside as 
if they might be looking for jobs. 

My inquiry for Mr. Granger was answered by a tall, pleasant, thin- 
faced man with thin gray hair—a man then 54 years of age, who already 
had behind him 30 years of service in the U.S. Reclamation Bureau. He 
seemed relieved that I had made the trip over the mountains safely. He 
said Jean Walton had telephoned him the previous day concerning my 
departure from Vernal. 

“Jean figured you might have trouble. Said if you didn’t get in, I should 
send someone to look for you. . .” 

When I told him of my desire to visit the damsite and asked if he 
would make available to me a car and driver, he said he certainly would 
—that he would take me himself. 


It was about 9 o’clock in the morning when Mr. Granger and I left 
his office in one of the Ford sedans maintained by the Reclamation Bureau 
for official use. Traveling on the only stretch of paved road in Daggett 
County, we quickly covered the five miles downgrade to Linwood—a tiny 
trading post village that might have been lifted bodily out of Jim Bridger’s 
day. In addition to a general store building fabricated of logs, a separate 
log building housed the post office, and the few old dwellings that clus- 
tered around these two commercial structures all were built of weather- 
bleached logs roofed with poles and earth. Linwood, unfortunately, will 
be one of the first casualties of the dam. When Flaming Gorge reservoir 
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is filled to capacity Manila will be placed in the fortuitous role of a “sea- 
shore” town, but over the spot where Linwood stands today will be 40 
feet of water and the reservoir will be nine miles wide, according to Mr. 
Granger. 

At the north edge of Linwood we crossed Henry’s Fork River, entered 
briefly into Wyoming, and soon turned back into Utah. From the stand- 
point of the beaver trappers and early mountain men, this country near 
the confluence of Henry’s Fork and the Green River is among the most 
historic in the entire West—it having been near here that Capt. William 
Ashley, in the summer of 1825, called together the first rendezvous of 
trappers to be held in the region west of the Rockies. Some students of 
the matter contend that this historic meeting was held at the junction of 
the two rivers, about four miles southeast of the present village of Linwood. 
Others claim it took place farther up Henry’s Fork, which heads on Table 
Mountain about 30 miles west of Linwood. In either case, the Ashley 
rendezvous was held on Henry’s Fork, and certainly this region near the 
river’s mouth was well known to many of the famous mountain men who 
came to harvest the furs of this little-known land. 

At the point where we crossed the Green River, about five miles east 
of Linwood, Mr. Granger pointed out the nearby steep north wall of the 
fiery-hued desert canyon known as Flaming Gorge. (Plate 64) This was 
the first I had known that Flaming Gorge dam is not to be built in the 
canyon whose name it bears, but some 25 miles farther to the southeast 
after the river has passed through Flaming Gorge, Horseshoe, Hideout and 
Red Canyons. Plans originally had provided for the dam’s location in 
Flaming Gorge but when the abutments there were found to be unsatis- 
factory, operations were moved down-canyon to what had been known 
previously as “the Ashley damsite.” 

About 20 miles southeast of Manila we came to a halt in a natural 
clearing of probably 450 acres. Sloping gently toward the west, the area 
was grown to low sagebrush and ringed by small junipers. At the upper 
edge of the flat stood half-a-dozen portable wooden houses, and not far 
distant a bulldozer was making a great fuss over leveling a small rise of 
ground. 

“This place will look a lot different if you come back a year from now,” 
declared Roscoe Granger. “This is Dutch John Flat, site of the future 
city of Flaming Gorge, Utah.” 

I could see then that streets had been laid out and temporary street 
markers erected. (The “intersection” at which we had halted bore a 
marker identifying it as the corner of Fifth Avenue and South Boulevard.) 
All these streets, said Mr. Granger, will be bituminous surfaced. There 
will be electric lights and a sewage-disposal system. Soft water, ample 
for all purposes, will be pumped two-and-one-half miles from Cart Creek, 
on the south side of the Green River. At peak of construction, the upper 
part of the new town will be occupied by some 200 government employes 
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and their families, with approximately 1500 contractors’ men and their 
families living in the lower section. In addition to residences, both tem- 
porary and permanent, there will be office and administration buildings, 
field laboratory, school, repair shop, fire stations, warehouses, and a 
conference hall which will serve for meetings and recreational purposes. 
Also, presumably, there will be stores. 

“One of the reasons for selecting this site for the town was that it is 
only half-a-mile from the Pacific Northwest High-Pressure gas line extend- 
ing from San Juan County, New Mexico, to the northwestern part of the 
United States,” said Mr. Granger. “We’ve been given permission to tap 
this 26-inch line and so will be assured all the natural gas we want to use. 
Another break like that wouldn’t happen in a hundred years!” 

From the townsite we drove a short distance farther to the end of the 
road where we left the car and hiked through junipers and nut pines for 
about a quarter of a mile before coming into view of the canyon area 
where the dam is to be built. 

Flaming Gorge damsite does not offer a spectacular view—particu- 
larly not for a land such as Utah where stupendous scenery is literally 
a drug on the market. At the point where the dam will stand, the east 
canyon wall slopes upward at an angle of about 45 degrees; the west 
wall is a little more precipitous. Nowhere in sight are any glowering, 
beetle-browed cliffs. The canyonsides are nicely frosted with pines, and 
the river, from our vantage point on the rim, appeared to be as calm and 
unruffled as any OI’ Man River of song. 

Looking down on that murky, inelegant tide, moving sullenly through 
the looping depths of the canyon it has hewn, I thought what a story 
could be written if one might talk with even half the dauntless men— 
famous and infamous—whose lives, at some period, were affected by 
this historic waterway. Winding 730 miles from its birthplace near the 
Continental Divide in Wyoming’s Wind River Mountains, to its point of 
junction with the Colorado River in the wild canyon country 35 miles 
southwest of Moab, Utah, the Green River ranks 20th in length among 
the great rivers of America. Historically, it stands far nearer to the top 
of that list. 

That a river confined wholly to the mountain states of Wyoming and 
northern Utah should have been discovered to white men’s knowledge by 
a pair of Spanish missionaries seeking a direct land route from Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, to Monterey, California, is, in itself, one of the ironic twists 
of history. When Fathers Escalante and Dominguez made camp on the 
Green a short distance north of the future site of Jensen, Utah, the Ameri- 
can Declaration of Independence had been signed only a month previ- 
ously, and all the present territory of the United States west of the Missis- 
sippi River was owned by France, Spain and England. The Escalante 
party camped on the river four days, during which time their animals 
rested and recuperated and their hunters brought in a buffalo for food. 
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Then, on Sept. 16, 1776, they crossed the river—which they named Rio 
de San Buenaventura—and went on to other adventures elsewhere. 

Forty-odd years later, Capt. Ashley, the fur trader, first looked upon 
the Green River—which he called “the Spanish River’—and the year 
1832 brought to the Green the wagons of Capt. Bonneville. The Bidwell- 
Bartleson emigrant party, in 1841, effected a crossing of this same sullen 
stream, as did John Charles Fremont in 1843, °44, and ’45. Harassed 
travelers on the Oregon Trail of the middle 1840s, the Mormon pioneers 
of 1847, swarming hordes of gold-seeking Forty-Niners, alternately looked 
forward to and dreaded their crossing of the Green. 

But all this passing pageant of history is more than a century in the 
past; and now the Green River—for the first time in its long career—is 
to be bridled and trained to do man’s labor and serve man’s need. 

Preliminary work on Flaming Gorge Dam is barely beginning as this 
is being written. Before the job is completed many months will have 
elapsed and many difficulties will have arisen. Problems will stem from 
the fact that all supplies and most materials must be freighted 60 miles 
from Green River, Wyoming, the nearest railhead. Work also will be 
complicated by the rigorous climate of this northerly latitude where old 
timers recall many winters when the mercury has fallen to 30 degrees 
below zero, and blizzard-lashed snow has piled to phenomenal depths. 

There will be other problems, too—thousands of them, likely—but 
each of these problems in its individual turn will be solved, and all the 
difficulties surmounted. Then, at last, will come a day when Flaming Gorge 
Dam will stand completed, a testimonial to engineering skill and resource- 
fulness, a monument to man’s dreams and determination. 

When that time comes, I hope to have another date with Daggett 
County. 





4o 
Pilgrimage Into the Past 


VG ITH THE FIRST FLUSH of summer’s heat lying soft on the mile- 
high desert country of southern Nevada, the old mining camp of 
Gold Point seemed even more drowsy than usual. Not one living creature 
was anywhere in view, and the only audible sound was that made by my 
own car’s dust-layered wheels as they crunched the gravel of the deserted 
street. Coasting to a halt beside the Wiley home, I saw that its front 
door was standing open and in the room beyond an elderly man was 
nodding in an easy chair. 

I liked him the moment I saw him. He had pleasant features and 
white hair; and when he glanced up, at sound of my approaching footsteps, 
the eyes that met mine were clear and bright, and brimming with friendli- 
ness and good humor. 

Remembering Stanley’s classic greeting of Dr. Livingstone, I grinned. 

“Mr. Robinson, I presume?” 

With a brisk nod of acknowledgement, the man sprang to his feet 
and grasped my outstretched hand in both his own. Although we had 
not met previously, Douglas Robinson and I were scarcely strangers as 
we had been exchanging letters for five years—ever since I learned of him 
through our mutual friend, the late Harry Wiley. I had mentioned to 
Harry that I would like to write a story on the ghosttowns of Lida and 
Palmetto but didn’t know anyone who could give me authentic information 
on their early history. 

“Doug Robinson can tell you all about those towns,” Harry replied, 
without a moment’s hesitation. “His personal recollections of Lida and 
Palmetto go back nearly 70 years; besides, he has made a hobby of search- 
ing old newspaper files and records for still earlier references. Doug’s 
the boy for you to see!” 

But Douglas Robinson, at that time, was probation officer of Inyo 
County, California. His office was at Bishop, nearly 100 miles west of 
Gold Point, and his schedule didn’t allow much free time for prowling 
Nevada ghosttowns. As a consequence, we exchanged letters but never 
found a meeting time mutually satisfactory until the spring of 1955, when 
we made arrangements to meet at the Wiley home, in Gold Point, on 
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May 20. Fifteen minutes after my arrival there I was browsing through 
an almost priceless collection of photographs made by Mr. Robinson in 
Lida and Palmetto more than 50 years earlier, and was being briefed on 
the history of these old towns which we were to visit the next day following. 

Although white man’s acquaintance with Lida (or Alida) Valley goes 
back to the early 1860's, said Mr. Robinson, first published mention of 
the valley apparently is that included in the Wheeler Survey Report of 
1871, Exploration in Nevada and Arizona. 

“Alida Valley is from one to two miles broad, by about six miles in 
length,” stated that government report. “At the extreme eastern part is 
located the spring, from which issues a fine stream of water . . . The ravines 
on both sides of the mountain are covered with cedars and pines in 
abundance, and on the northern side of the mountain we saw two springs 
of good water. Alida Valley is covered with good grass, and the water 
course is fringed with a dense undergrowth of willows. Here a man named 
Scott was working a claim that he had discovered . . . The ore was stro- 
meyerite, with malachite, cuprite, and a little hematite . . .” 

Publication of this report was sufficient to entice to the region addi- 
tional prospectors, and on March 1, 1872, the town of Lida City was 
founded. 

A small mill, water-powered by Wyman Creek, was built at Deep 
Springs by Hiskey and Walker and, for the first year ore shipments out 
of Lida Valley were transported to this mill by pack animals at a fee 
of $35 per ton. With reduction charges and other tariffs boosting the 
expense of freighting and milling to $80 a ton, the resultant cost burden 
was so great that only very rich ore could be mined profitably. But even 
though its major values lay in silver, Lida’s ore was rich enough to meet 
that cost challenge! 

Belmont and Independence newspapers, in May, 1872, reported that 
the Hiskey and Walker mill had been working ore from six Lida mines, 
“the lowest grade yielding not less than $400 per ton.” News notices of 
the following month contained the information that four tons of Lida Belle 
ore had assayed $724.16 to the ton, “and netted the owners $1,938.10, 
after deducting $80 per ton for packing and reduction, and 20 per cent 
loss; and in October, that year, news columns told of Lida ore assaying 
$1303 per ton! 

Meanwhile, Hiskey and Walker had been buying Lida mines. For the 
Cinderella, first major discovery in the district, they paid an asserted 
$16,000 to Wm. T. (Bill) Scott and his partner, a man named Black. 
W. J. Brown sold them the Brown’s Hope, for $3000; and another $13,000 
was paid to Halsey and Ayres for the Lida Belle. Having thus acquired 
the principal producers of the region, the Deep Springs milling concern 
built a new steam-powered mill at Lida; and with this development the 
remote little mining camp began to boom in earnest. 

Scanning sheaves of typewritten notes gleaned by Doug Robinson 
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from old newspaper files, I learned that in addition to the weekly stage 
between Lida Valley and Independence, a second mail route, opened in 
March, 1873, ran from Lida, via Palmetto and Fish Lake, to Columbus; 
and in May of that year, Cluggage and company began operating a weekly 
stage from Austin, by way of Columbus, to Lida and Gold Mountain— 
190 rough miles, for which travelers paid a one-way fare of $30. Also 
at this time, and through 1875, Lida was served by freight outfits using 
heavy wagons and trailers drawn by 16, 18 and 20 animals each. With 
Wadsworth, the nearest rail connection, 187 miles distant, freight rates 
were terrific and food and other supplies correspondingly high—flour and 
potatoes, in the fall of 1872, selling at Lida for 13 cents a pound, and 
cabbage and other green vegetables, at double that figure. 

But the news of most frequent occurrence in those notes is that con- 
cerned with assorted violence. 

“Almost from the day of her birth, Lida City was known as a ‘bad 
little camp’,” recalled Mr. Robinson. “For the first several years of the 
town’s life, its nearest full-time peace officer was at Aurora, the county 
seat, more than 100 miles away as the crow flies, and much farther by 
road. This lawless condition prevailed for many years, and the change of 
county seat from Aurora to Hawthorne, in 1883, didn’t seem to help 
much. As late as the middle 1880’s we never had a full-time deputy 
sheriff nearer than Silver Peak, more than 20 miles away. By the time 
he could be summoned to Lida he’d be always too late to make an arrest 
—the culprit would have finished his job and skipped! 

“One triple killing, on May 12, 1873, involved George Chiles, a 
gambler; John Duffy, and Hugh Scott. The affair took place in Scott’s 
saloon where a quiet card game was in progress. Chiles was refused a 
seat, whereupon he flew into a rage. W. B. Harbin tried to quiet him, and 
when Chiles drew a pistol, Harbin knocked him down. Chiles came up 
shooting, killing Duffy and Scott. ‘Khanky’ Jim then killed Chiles by 
shooting him with a small pocket pistol...” 

Reporting this event in its issue of May 24, 1873, Inyo Independent 
stated: “Neither Scott or Duffy were connected with the row. Had it 
not been accompanied by the death of good citizens, the death of Chiles 
would be followed by no regrets, except that it should have occurred 
sooner.” 

That the above mentioned Harbin wasn’t any Casper Milquetoast 
himself, is indicated by a second news account published two months 
after the above described battle. 

“Over at Lida,” stated the Independent on August 16, 1873, “one 
‘Big Ike’ and W. B. Harbin enjoyed a regular old-fashioned mauling, 
much to the detriment of Isaac’s mug. Ike went for his man with a Henry 
rifle, which missed fire six times. Harbin took possession of the gun and 
threw it away, and began operations on Ike’s frontpiece . . .” 

Nor, apparently, did peace come to the city in 1874. 
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“A most disgraceful riot occurred at Lida Valley,” reported the 
Independent, on January 19, that year. “A lot of men got on a furious 
drunk, busted the daylights out of a saloon and beat the proprietor fear- 
fully, defied the authorities, and otherwise conducted themselves in a most 
disgraceful manner, after which they cleared out.” 

Throughout that pleasant spring afternoon, 80-odd years after those 
sanguinary disturbances had taken place, Mr. Robinson told of the early 
days in Esmeralda County, and I asked questions and jotted notes, and 
together we made plans for our next day’s pilgrimage into the past. 


From Gold Point, a dusty desert road dips northwest into the wide, 
dry saucer of Lida Valley. After traveling nearly 10 miles on a straight- 
as-a-die course, bordered thinly with stunted joshua trees and cactuses, 
we intersected State Route 3 and turned west upon it, into a shallow can- 
yon fed by a trickle of water and shaded by willows and cottonwoods. 
Three miles along this road brought us to Lida. 

Time is a great mellower of mining camps, as well as men; and Lida, 
on this pleasant May morning, didn’t look like a place that ever could 
have been very wild or wicked. Edging the village’s single street were old 
wooden buildings, and on the slope back of town was a weedy cemetery, 
with fallen headboards and fences, and nameless graves. After Mr. Rob- 
inson had pointed out former sites of various places of business, we parked 
in the shade of a big cottonwood on main street, and this man who had 
helped to make the history of Esmeralda County, continued his chronicling 
of Lida’s youth. 

After the town’s initial boom of 1872-74, the principal mining and 
milling property of the region—as well as the 40-acre Lida townsite— 
was purchased by General A. L. Page. Litigation soon set in, and with 
the main properties tied up in the courts, the Lida Valley mill was leased 
to local miners who began operating it as a means of processing their 
own ore. 

“Money was tight in Lida during this period,” recalled Mr. Robinson. 
“There was no cash with which to pay overhead expense, or even to 
make division of values secured from ore run through the mil. To meet 
this difficulty, the silver recovered from milling operations was run into 
bars of various sizes. Sawed into smaller sizes, these bars passed from 
hand to hand, taking the place of cash. Poker games were run with no 
cash on the table—only bullion. In the end, of course, most of the silver 
passed into the hands of local merchants who sent it to a U.S. mint for 
coining. 

“This, of course,” he added, ‘was before my day. My own recollec- 
tions of Lida don’t go back before 1885. Len Martin owned the Florida 
mine, at that time. ‘Blue Dick’ Hartman had the Blue Dick; Pete Kiser, 
the Wisconsin, and Bob Stewart was working the Brown’s Hope and 
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Death Valley mines. The old Hiskey and Walker mill was in ruins, but 
what we called ‘the Little Mill’ was running from time to time with Fred 
Vollmer as millman. The boom was past and only about 50 persons 
remained in the camp, but it still supported a store, saloon, feed yard, 
restaurant and rooming house, and the mail came in regularly, via Can- 
delaria, Columbus, and Silver Peak. 

“By 1894, the only business concern that remained was a combina- 
tion store, postoffice, saloon and feedyard, owned by Antone Bacoch. 
After Tony was murdered in Tule Canyon, in 1895, his store was taken 
over by Jerome Vidovich. By this time it looked as if the old camp was 
on her last legs. Mining was in a bad way. The Cleveland panic was on, 
and silver prices were up and down—mostly down. By the fall of 1897 
I decided I’d had enough of it, and left. 

“Next time I saw Lida City was in the spring of 1905, when the town 
was getting primed for a second boom. There were a number of new 
people in evidence, but only three of the old timers remained. There was 
Bill Scott, who had made the original discoveries here in the middle 1860's; 
Jerome Vidovich still ran the store, and John Gomaz was postmaster. 

“First time I ran into Gomaz after my absence of seven-and-a-half 
years, he greeted me dourly and remarked that he had a lot of mail for 
me. There were two gunnysacks full of it, bearing postmarks through all 
the years from 1897 to 1905. There was a little first class mail—one letter 
enclosed a check whose maker had died several years before—but mostly 
it was old weekly newspapers, mail order catalogs, circulars, and political 
advertising. Also included in the collection were several packages of snide 
jewelry sent on consignment, and scads of follow-up letters demanding 
that the jewelry be paid for or returned; and still-later follow-ups threat- 
ening court action and other dire developments. Postmaster Gomaz said 
my mail had been worrying him long enough and he wanted me to get the 
damned stuff out of his way! 

“Only a couple of days before my return, a young man by the name 
of George Logan had been murdered. As there had been no officer present 
to take over the case, nothing was being done about the killing. It was 
just like old times and made Lida seem very homelike to me!” 

Before the end of that year of 1905, Lida’s second boom was under 
way in earnest. 

“It made me feel wonderfully good to see the old camp with her head 
up again and raring to go!” Doug Robinson’s eyes shone with the 
recollection. “It was only a few months until she had a population of 
550 persons, and a business center that included seven stores, a dozen 
saloons, nine restaurants, a bank, five feed yards, two assay offices, a 
newspaper—The Lida Enterprise—two brokerage offices, several lodging 
houses, a newsstand, two blacksmith shops, and freighting services. Pas- 
senger stage lines were making daily trips between Lida and Goldfield— 
about 30 miles—at a fare of $5 each way, and daily mail was coming in 
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from Goldfield. Old Bill Scott was the happiest he had been in years— 
he had lived long enough to see the camp come back into its own!” 

But Lida’s second boom was short-lived. By 1906 she was already 
slipping back. Miners moved away and no new blood came to replace 
them. The bank failed and took with it $84,000 of depositors’ money. 
The Enterprise gave up the ghost and removed to Palmetto, then coming 
back into prominence. On top of these reverses fell the nation-wide 
financial panic of 1907. With banks failing all over the country and 
mining stock dropping, the outside money Lida needed if she were to keep 
going was cut off, and the little mining camp died. 

“That’s about all of Lida’s past that should be told,” laughed Douglas 
Robinson. “Even a ghosttown must be entitled to a few secrets!” 

Somewhere up the canyon we could hear a cowbell tinkling lazily, 
and a young rooster was making an inexpert attempt to crow. But none 
of Lida’s several chimneys held friendly plumes of smoke on this Sunday 
morning in May, 1955; and since our arrival in the old camp, nearly an 
hour before, we had seen not even one human being. In the town’s en- 
virons two or three families were still living—the MacBoyles, and others 
—but aside from cattle ranching and a small amount of talc mining there 
wasn’t much of a way to make a living there, and it had been years since 
the camp had supported a single business house, or a post office. 

Before continuing to the next ghosttown of Palmetto, Mr. Robinson 
suggested we visit another landmark a couple of miles south of Lida. 
Taking the Sand Springs road out of town, we climbed to a low summit, 
and soon after starting down the opposite side of the hill came to a lone 
boulder composed of volcanic cinders fused into a solid mass nearly as 
large as a small cabin. 

“This is what old timers called “The Medicine Rock’,’ said Mr. 
Robinson. “When I was a boy, all the Indians for miles around came 
here to hold council, and decide important issues, and ‘make medicine.’ ” 
As late as 50 years ago, he said, large numbers of desert tribesmen still 
were making regular pilgrimages to this strange landmark in the Esmer- 
alda County hills. 

Returning to Lida, we again headed west on Route 3, traveling now 
through a region of low, rounded, desert hills, thinly forested with small 
nut pines and scrub junipers, and showing many evidences of long-ago 
mining activities—small prospect holes, old mine dumps, and the crumbled 
ruins of old cabins and fences. Winding casually in and out of the trees, 
our road climbed to nearly 7500 feet elevation in the saddle between 
Magruder and Palmetto Mountains. Although these desert peaks were 
wholly bare of snow, the higher White Mountains, looming conspicuously 
25 miles to the west, still were blanketed deeply in winter’s white. 

As it was nearing noon, my guide suggested we drive off the road a 
short distance to Pigeon Springs and eat our lunch. Although at one time 
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this place had boasted a mill and smelter, a store, saloon, eating house, and 
sundry other evidences of urban life, the only building remaining was an 
old dwelling house, evidently long vacant. Large cottonwoods, now coming 
into leaf, had been planted along the front of the house; and from Pigeon 
Springs, at the far edge of the yard, gushed a crystal stream of water 
almost too cold to drink! Watercress was growing luxuriantly in the 
run-off, and the flat that spread away on both sides was spongy and green 
in marked contrast to the dry hills that surrounded it. 


From the camp cupboard built into the trunk compartment of my 
car we assembled a good lunch and sat in the shade of the cottonwoods 
to eat it. Later, with our dishes washed in the cold spring water and my 
five-gallon water can refilled to the brim, we spent a few minutes searching 
for souvenirs of the past; and then we resumed our Ghosttown Trail. 


At the head of dry Palmetto wash, about seven miles east of the 
California line, we drew to a halt in the old mining camp of Palmetto— 
an absolute ghosttown without one remaining citizen to relate its saga of 
glory and defeat. 

First explorers through this part of the country were men from the 
southeastern United States, explained Doug Robinson. In the scrubby 
little joshua trees that speckle these dry-as-dust hills they had seen some 
resemblance to the palmetto palms of their homeland; and not knowing 
the true identity of the plants, had called them ‘palmetto cactuses.’ Later, 
the forepart of that name had been applied to the mountain, and to the 
mining district, which was organized in 1866 following the discovery of 
silver-bearing ore. Before close of that year a 12-stamp mill had been 
erected at a cost of $90,000—the machinery for it having been shipped 
around Cape Horn to San Francisco, up the Sacramento River by paddle- 
wheel steamer, and over the Sierra Nevada to Palmetto by heavy freight 
teams. Although the ores had proven too refractory to pay well, the mill 
had produced some $200,000 worth of bullion prior to 1871. 

At the time of Palmetto’s founding, in the middle 1860s, southern 
Nevada still was being harassed by Indians, and citizens of the new 
mining camp petitioned for and were granted the protection of a military 
outpost consisting of six soldiers under command of a sergeant. This 
small garrison preserved peace in the town and its environs until 1872 
when the post was decommissioned and its men transfered to Waucoba, 
in Inyo County. 

During its several periods of activity, the Palmetto mine is said to 
have produced more than $6,500,000 in bullion; but of the town it sup- 
ported, we found little tangible evidence. On a hill overlooking the town- 
site stood a a tall, square brick chimney, crumbling at the top and cracked 
down one side; and spread over the hillside, below the chimney, was a 
maze of stone foundations and retaining walls which had supported, at 
various times, three separate mills. Between the old mill ruins and the 
road, on a small flat overgrown by rabbit brush and shadscale, stood the 
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roofless walls of two stone ruins which formerly had housed Palmetto’s 
pest office and stage station. 

After the Palmetto of the early days dwindled away, the camp staged 
a “come-back” in 1906. Numerous places of business were established 
—these including a newspaper, The Herald—and a new town, called 
New Palmetto sprang up a couple of miles down the canyon. 

“New Palmetto was never much but a rag-town,” laughed Mr. Robin- 
son. “I never saw such a big boom from so little powder!” 

Searching over the sunny flat where ruins of old rock buildings pro- 
truded from the desert brush like broken fangs, we found the usual re- 
minders of a civilization that has been and gone—old square nails and 
bits of purple glass, rusty mule shoes, and tin cans that crumpled at our 
touch. 

Soon after we turned to retrace our way toward Lida, Mr. Robinson 
indicated a rutted road branching to the right. 

“The old camp of Sylvania’s up that way in case you want to visit it, 
too,” he said. “It’s only three or four miles back in the hill . . .” 

The road, which was narrow and crooked, led us through a winding 
canyon past several active talc mining properties, into a good stand of nut 
pines and junipers, and to the summit of the Sylvania Mountains. From 
this point we were only four miles from the north end of the Last Chance 
Range, and the most northerly finger of Death Valley lay scarcely a dozen 
miles to the south. About a mile beyond the summit we began passing 
the remains of log cabins built 80-odd years before; and, eventually, we 
came in sight of some newer buildings where three men were striving 
to repair an air compressor. When the oldest of the trio introduced him- 
self as Don Clare and the others as his grown sons, Mr. Robinson recalled 
having known Don’s father who had acquired mining property at Sylvania 
shortly after the district was organized in 1872. Don admitted that he had 
been mining in the canyon most of his life. 

“Nell’s getting a story for Desert Magazine,’ said my companion. 
“What do you have around here that’s historically interesting?” 

“T don’t know of anything,” said Mr. Clare, “Unless she wants to 
tell about what we call “The Ice Palace.’ 

“According to the story,” he continued, “an Eastern mining company 
hired a man to develop its Sylvania holdings and gave him $65,000 to 
finance the initial work. Some time later, when one of the stockholders 
came West to see how work was progressing, he found that the company’s 
newly-engaged superintendent had used the $65,000 to build an elaborate 
house for his own occupancy. This misuse of their total available funds 
brought a quick end to the company’s mining venture—and that rock 
foundation and parts of walls you see yonder, across the canyon, are all 
that remain of the $65,000 mansion!” 

“Sylvania,” said Don, “formerly was the site of a large general store 
operated by Chris Zabriskie, of Death Valley borax fame. But not a 
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stone remains to show where the store was located,” said the Sylvania 
miner. “The old smelter, built in 1875, is gone, too.” 

When Doug Robinson suggested that I might be interested in seeing 
the slag pile at the site of the old smelter, Don Clare laughed. ‘The slag’s 
gone, too!” he declared. “The boys and I got busy one time and re-milled 
it. Did real well on it, too! 

“The only other thing about Sylvania I can think of that might be 
worth mentioning, is the fact that its site was almost astraddle the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada line,” continued Don. “Actually, it is inside the Nevada 
boundary by about half-a-mile; but back in the early days the exact loca- 
tion of the state boundary wasn’t known and some folks argued that 
Sylvania was in California and others said it was in Nevada. During this 
period there was quite an outbreak of cattle rustling in the vicinity and 
with each new case the sheriffs of Inyo County, California, and Esmeralda 
County, Nevada, would meet here in Sylvania and lock horns in an 
argument over whose territory had been violated by the rustlers, and 
whose jurisdiction should prevail. 

“And while the sheriffs were locked in conference,” grinned Don, “the 
cattle rustlers would escape!”’* 


*While writing this chapter I received word that my friend, Douglas Robinson, had 
died Dec. 29, 1957, at a hospital in Bishop, California. 


AI 


Village in Utah’s Road Valley 


Dinx- DOWN FROM THE RED MESAS of southwestern Utah, 

U.S. 91 skims through the center of a green valley checkered with 
fields. Fringing the road for the space of a dozen heart-beats are neat 
houses, orderly yards, a church, post office, tiny store, school house— 
then, once more, the pavement is climbing back toward the arid hills and 
traveling strangers never know they have left behind them a perfect 
example of the American village. Throughout all the years of her exist- 
ence it is doubtful if the town of Leeds has ever numbered more than 300 
inhabitants at a single time. Yet, all the emotions of life from triumph 
to tragedy have stalked these quiet, tree-shaded streets where three 
generations of men have grown to maturity in sturdy homes built by their 
pioneering forebears. 

Leeds, geneologically speaking, is a stepchild of Harrisburg, an old 
Mormon colony whose abandoned ruins fringe the highway a couple of 
miles to the west. Several years after founding of this earlier town, a 
diversion dam was constructed on Quail Creek as a means of assuring 
adequate water for the irrigation of colony fields. With completion of the 
dam it was found even more feasible to divert its water to a place then 
known as Road Valley. A new townsite was platted at that location and 
120 acres surveyed into lots. Any resident of the older town who wished 
to move there was required only to transfer his Harrisburg water right 
and to fence the new land allotted. 

Organization of the town of Leeds (originally called Bennington, in 
honor of Bennington Stringham, presiding elder) took place Dec. 1, 
1867, and the John S. Harris and Richard Ashby families became the 
first residents. After spending the winter in a tent, the Ashbys built the 
town’s first cabin in the spring of 1868 and their daughter, Katie, subse- 
quently became the first white child born in the new settlement. Early in 
1869 the town was renamed for Leeds, England, where Bishop Stringham 
had served as a missionary. 

The new settlement prospered. When Andrew Jenkins, LDS church 
historian, visited the village in 1892, he noted that it occupied a pleasant 
situation “and is a prosperous place from a financial point of view. The 
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people there,” he wrote, “are perhaps better off as a whole than any of 
their Dixie neighbors.” 

While this enviable situation was due, in part, to good soil and the 
abundant water of Quail Creek, much of the town’s financial well-being 
stemmed from the great mining boom at Silver Reef, less than two miles 
distant. During the several years in which The Reef flourished, many 
Leeds men found employment in the mines and mills. Even more im- 
portant to the economic picture was the valuable new outlet provided 
for farm produce. In a raw mining town where production was limited 
to silver bullion and hearty appetites, every pig and potato grown at 
Leeds, every cask of wine from her vineyards, found ready market at 
inflated prices. Even after the mines and mills at Silver Reef closed and 
the town’s population scattered, the little agricultural town of Leeds was 
still going strong and the “Gay Nineties” hit her with a bang! 

Purchasing the abandoned building that had housed the Catholic 
church at Silver Reef, William Stirling moved it to Leeds and converted 
it into a combination dance hall and theatre. By reason of this “opera 
house,” plus her convenient location on the main stage line between Salt 
Lake City and St. George, the little village in Road Valley soon enjoyed 
a prestige equalled by few other towns of her size. En route to St. George 
from Salt Lake, stock companies comprised of persons well-known in 
the dramatic arts halted at Leeds for brief engagements in which the 
offered fare ranged from comedy to melodrama; from vaudeville and 
Punch-and-Judy shows, to concert artists and elocutionists of state and 
national fame. Fourth of July celebrations also were memorable affairs 
marked by parades, hayrack floats, patriotic oratory, band music, and 
limitless noise. Playing a prominent part in such affairs was E. S. Olsen, 
town blacksmith, who always stood ready with anvil and black powder 
and at prearranged signals would rend the air with deafening “cannon 
roar.” 

Not all Leeds’ days, of course, were mirthful; but without one skele- 
ton in the closet, no settlement could hope to qualify as a typical American 
village. 

Top-ranking tragedy in Leeds’ long history was likely the slaying of 
popular George Boyd. Around women of the little settlement Boyd cut 
quite a dashing figure, and to children he was something of a perpetual 
Santa Claus whose pockets were always productive of candy and cookies. 
Through some misunderstanding he and a Leeds’ storekeeper, named 
Birch, both laid claim to the same piece of ground. Although the prop- 
erty in question was worth only a few dollars, one thing led to another 
and ill-feeling between the men grew until one morning Boyd appeared 
on main street with a holstered gun and the announcement that he was 
going to “shoot it out” with Birch. 

Emerging from his store, Birch glimpsed the armed man and dashed 
back inside the building—a pair of shots from Boyd’s pistol warming his 
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coattails as he retreated. Once inside, the storekeeper grabbed his own 
gun, fired twice through the two-inch pine door, and dropped the other 
man in his tracks. Legally acquitted on grounds of self defense, Birch 
grieved over his hasty action throughout the remainder of his life, and 
the 16-year-old intended bride of the slain man ended her days as a 
spinster. 

Throughout her history, Leeds’ citizens have been mainly McMullins, 
Angells, and Stirlings; but other names that have crept in have included 
those of several notable persons. Brigham Young owned a three-and-a- 
half-acre water right at the edge of Leeds and maintained here a home 
for his wife, Harriet, one of Leeds’ first school teachers. Oscar Young, 
son of Brigham and Harriet, was the town’s first blacksmith. Sam Bren- 
nan, immortalized in Paul Bailey’s The Gay Saint, also was a one-time 
resident of Leeds. “Aunt Becky” Angell, who died in 1949 at the age 
of 85 years, retained vivid memories of Brannan boarding at the home 
of her father, Charles Wilkinson, when she was a girl of 12 or 13 years. 
Due to the fact that Brannan’s behavior on The Coast had placed him in 
bad repute with the Saints, Aunt Becky recalled that her father forbade 
her to eat at the same table as Brannan, or to remain in a room when he 
was present. 

Among the more fascinating stories of Leeds’ early days is one con- 
cerning the former meeting house bell—a tale surrounded for many years 
by top-drawer secrecy. 

Originally attached to a cannon carriage, the bell had come to Deseret 
with Johnston’s Army and throughout the life of Camp Floyd was used to 
summon soldiers to various assemblies. With Johnston’s departure, the 
cannon and bell passed to the custodianship of Col. Patrick E. Connor 
and were removed to Camp Douglas. 

Colonel Connor held no high regard for Brigham’s flock and hostile 
relations soon arose between his troops and the Mormon civilians. When 
the soldiers berated the Mormons for “stupidity,” the Saints paid them 
back in their own coin—declaring, if they chose to do so, they could steal 
the fort’s cannon and bell from under the nose of the guard. With the 
soldiers’ taunts growing more unbearable daily, a group of reckless young 
Saints sneaked into the fort one rainy night, attached a tow-rope to the 
cannon, and left one of the number concealed in camp. Soon as the 
sentry had passed on his tour of inspection, the lurking prankster muffled 
the bell’s clapper and gave the pre-arranged signal. His confederates, 
waiting outside, began pulling on the rope and the cannon left the fort! 
Discovery of the theft brought a great hue and cry and rewards were 
posted for names of the culprits, who, by then, were beginning to realize 
the enormity of their offense—as well as the difficulty of concealing a 
full-grown cannon and bell! Until a better solution might be devised, 
the equipment was secreted in a barn and covered with hay. 

Time passed. Came 1877 and the village of Leeds was bringing to 
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completion a new meeting house. But, as yet, there was no bell. Accord- 
ing to Mrs. Marietta Mariger, a native daughter of the town, some matter 
of business one day took Seth Pixton from Leeds to Sait Lake. In the 
course of conversation with friends there, the Dixie man chanced to men- 
tion the new meeting house and its lack of a bell. Thereupon one of his 
listeners—possibly one of the original pranksters—related the foregoing 
story and added, “If you’ll take that damned bell to Dixie, it’s yours!” 

Hiding the bell in a sack of grain, Pixton transported it to Leeds, and 
with completion of the church in 1878 the bell was installed. Fifty years 
later, in 1929, says Mrs. Mariger, Leeds built a new chapel and wished 
to furnish it with a new bell. On this occasion, no difficulty attended its 
procural. Advised of the impending change, the owner of a pioneer 
museum at Cove Fort was glad enough to provide the church with a 
fine new bell. 

All he asked in exchange was the old Camp Floyd heirloom, which 
has since occupied a place of honor in the Fort’s collection of early-day 
relics. 


42 


Upstairs from Westgaard Pass 


\X/ INDING OVER DRY SLOPES speckled with junipers and nut 
pines, the little dirt road climbed from 7276 feet at Westgaard 
Pass to 9000 feet and soon afterward broke out on a high, rocky 
shoulder. Nearly a mile below lay the white-hazed length of Owens 
Valley, rimmed on its farther edge by the towering wall of the Sierra 
Nevada born out of infinity in the north and lost back to infinity in the 
south. Pushing on through wild flower gardens splashed with penstemons 
and scarlet paintbrushes, the road shuttled between a pair of deserted 
log cabins and an old mine dump; and just beyond the cabins it entered 
a forest of small limber pines. With the gas pedal riding on the floorboards 
and my old car pulling in low gear for all she was worth, I watched the 
altimeter climb to 9500 feet, 10,000, 10,300... 

Then, like a thunderclap on a summer day, the old car and I broke 
into what seemed like another world—an impossible impractical, outer- 
space world fabricated of snow and sky and space, and timelessness and 
endlessness, all wonderfully big and frightening, and terribly beautiful! 

Except for crossing the southern tip of the range, on the Big Pine- 
Lida road, this was my first time in the White Mountains. Lying between 
Owens and Fish Lake Valleys, on the California-Nevada boundary, this 
desert range rises to a height of two-and-a-half miles, its gaunt flanks 
cleft by steep canyons and strewn with brown mal pais. Whenever busi- 
ness had taken me into one of the valleys at the foot of this range, I had 
peered up at it and wondered what secrets it held—but I had limited my 
curiosity to wondering. The Whites, everyone said, were “bad medicine.” 
Since I hadn’t lost anything up there and had no really good reason for 
going in, I stayed out—until the summer of 1956 when the editor of 
Desert Magazine supplied my first valid excuse for entering the range. He 
wanted a story of the White Mountain High Altitude Research Station, 
operated by the University of California, and I was the reporter chosen 
to get it. 

Not until I started making inquiries preliminary to filling the assign- 
ment did I realize how little I had learned about this range during 35 
years’ residence in California and Nevada. For example, I didn’t even 
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know that White Mountain peak is only 270 feet lower than Mt. Whitney, 
highest point in the continental United States, or that the road to its 
summit is one of the highest motor roads on the North American contin- 
ent. Nor had I given much thought to the fact that in all the 600 square 
miles embraced by the Whites there wasn’t one mile of hard-surfaced road 
save that over Westgaard Pass, and there wasn’t one town or village of any 
sort—not even a measly little fourth-class post office or a one-pump gas 
station! 

In addition to information of this sort, supplied by reputable agencies, 
I also collected scads of gratuitous advice. When they spoke of the Whites 
my informants invariably put on a long face and worried expression, and 
heads, invariably, were shaken. The trip I had in prospect, they declared, 
was not one for a woman to attempt alone; or for anyone, male or female, 
to undertake in a 10-year-old jalopy. In support of these allegations they 
cited the complete absence of mechanics, tow cars, and telephones, men- 
tioned 28 per cent grades and unimproved rocky roads, and tossed off 
remarks about 13,000 and 14,000 foot elevations. They said a car had 
little power at such heights above sea-level—something about the carbu- 
retor not functioning properly, I believe; and they told ominous tales of 
Leathernecks, Army sergeants, forest rangers, and other hairy-chested 
individuals, who hadn’t been able to “take” the high altitude and had 
blacked-out; and they pictured all sorts of dire eventualities if I were 
to do likewise while driving along on those narrow, cloud-scraping 
mountain grades. 

All these warnings were well-intentioned and I respected them—if not 
to the point of canceling my trip, at least to the point of having my car 
in top mechanical condition, with good tires all around, and well-stocked 
with food, water, and extra lubricating oil. I felt reasonably sure the 
altitude would not bother me since I had been above 11,000 feet on 
several occasions without any ill effects, and I couldn’t see any reason 
for not making the trip. I had a job to do and wanted to do it. I also 
wanted desperately to probe into that desert range whose heights I had 
viewed so hungrily from the flatlands below. 

Last volley in the barrage of warning came at the east edge of Big 
Pine where California State Highway Department had erected a signboard 
cautioning travelers that no roadside services were available for the next 
85 miles east. 

Twelve miles along that way, the old Mercury and I topped Westgaard 
Pass and turned left on the vague dirt trail that hugs the backbone of that 
grim, desolate range, stretching away for 50-odd miles to the north. 
Followed, then, the wind-swept promontories, the old cabins and mine, 
and the limber pine forest. After more miles of winding and climbing, 
the little road crossed from Inyo County into Mono, and a short distance 
beyond this point reached a dividing of the ways. Obeying the directing 
arrow of a Forestry Service sign, I turned upon the right-hand fork, 
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climbed a short grade, and looked down on a cluster of dun-colored 
buildings and stub-nosed vehicles—jeeps and trucks, and weapons car- 
riers, and snowcats and weasels and bulldozers. 

Easing down the opposite side of the hill, the road crossed a small 
wooden bridge that spanned a trickle of water, ascended the slope beyond, 
and petered-out in front of the largest building. It didn’t look as I had 
supposed a High Elevation Research Station would look—I had been 
expecting something more like Griffith Planetarium, or Palomar Observa- 
tory—but a small sign on its front identified it as the Crooked Creek 
Laboratory of the White Mountain Station, elevation 10,150 feet. 

While I was still casting my eyes about in search of something that 
resembled an office, a young man appeared from around the corner of 
the building. I asked him where I’d find the director. Without saying 
anything, except that it was a nice morning, the young man pushed open 
a door that led into a room filled with some sort of electronics equipment, 
led the way across this room to a second room filled with bunks, and into 
a third room where a two-way radio was spitting static and a man was 
hunched over a desk working on something that looked like a weather 
chart. 

“This’s Paul Manis, manager of operations,” said the young man— 
who thereupon vanished back into the catacombs filled with bunks and 
electrical gear. 

Probably 50 years of age, slender-built and no taller than myself, 
(Plate 52) the man at the desk was wearing a plaid wool shirt and khaki- 
drill trousers, and his head was covered with a sweat-stained cloth cap with 
a long, narrow bill. Introducing myself, I said I was from Desert Magazine 
and had been sent to get a story of the laboratory and the work being 
done there. 

“Oh, my God!” said Paul Manis. Then, maybe he thought this didn’t 
sound very cordial, so he hastily explained that he’d be glad to give 
me a story—that “Berkeley” had mentioned something about somebody 
coming to get a story—but it had not occurred to him that the editor 
might send a woman. 

“We’re just not set up for lady visitors,” he stammered; and then 
he added quickly that he “must tell Joe...” 

As he hastened toward an adjoining room, whose sounds identified 
it as the galley, Paul Manis shouted, “Joe! There’s a woman out here! 
She’s going to write us up for Desert Magazine!” 

“You're kiddin’!” scoffed the galley’s unseen occupant. 

“Like hell!” 

“You're just sayin’ that so I'll put on a shirt,” grumbled Joe. “No 
dame’d ever come up here!” 

“Okay! Come see for yourself!” said Operations Manager Paul Manis, 
and in a moment they appeared—Paul in the lead followed by a good- 
looking young chap clad only in dungarees. 
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“Well, Pll be damned!” exclaimed the shirtless Joe, his mouth dropping 
open. “Well, I will be damned!” After he had been introduced as Joe 
Wentworth (Plate 52) maintenance foreman, and we had shaken hands 
and tossed a few words back and forth, he asked if I would be staying for 
lunch. 

“Sure!” I said. “Dinner, too. Mebbe for a week!” 

“Good!” said Joe dryly. “Pll bake a cake—or something.” Joe, it 
seemed, was also the cook. 

In the hour that elapsed before we were summoned to the noon meal, 
Paul showed me through the station, including several experimental rooms, 
and I learned that this Crooked Creek laboratory had been established in 
1948 when the Office of Naval Ordnance required a high-altitude station 
from which to conduct “classified” research. Two years later, the lab was 
transferred to the Office of Naval Research and its operation delegated 
by contract to the University of California. This development came at a 
time when Drs. S. F. Cook and Nello Pace, then professor and associate 
professor of physiology at the University, were seeking a site where re- 
search might be conducted into problems incident to life at high altitudes. 
Although situated more than half-a-mile higher than any point in the 
United States east of the Rockies, the Crooked Creek installation was not 
deemed sufficiently lofty to enable the special tests contemplated by Drs. 
Cook and Pace and, in 1951, on the east slope of Mt. Barcroft—at a point 
nine miles north of Crooked Creek and 12,470 feet above sea-level— 
construction of a new laboratory was begun. 

Neither the new lab or the road leading to it were “union” jobs, all 
work of construction having been performed by 14 graduate students 
in physiology, two Ph.D.’s, and three physiologists at the professional 
level, led by Robert B. Choate, professional engineer, said Paul. In the 
course of blasting for the road, mixing and pouring 100 cubic yards of 
concrete, and assembling a quonset hut 40x100 feet in area, many prob- 
lems had arisen to haunt the builders. Not only were points of supply 
far removed and roads inadequate, but there was the everlasting pressure 
of time due to brevity of the high-country summer. Most annoying of 
all, perhaps, were the many difficulties stemming from the rarefied air 
which impeded all physical exertion and produced in most of the workmen 
a state of mental depression. 

Despite all the hurdles attending its construction, Mt. Barcroft labo- 
ratory was completed on schedule and placed in use. Three years later, 
a still-higher installation was built atop White Mountain peak at 14,225 
feet elevation. With addition of this last-mentioned facility, White Moun- 
tain High Altitude Research Station became the second-highest establish- 
ment of its type in the world, with Barcroft and Summit labs the only 
research stations in the United States able to operate throughout the year 
at elevations in excess of 12,000 feet. 

This fact of year-around accessibility doesn’t mean that winters in the 
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White Mountains are mild, except in a comparative sense, said Paul. 
During the four years weather data had been kept at Mt. Barcroft lab, 
the lowest temperature recorded had been in March, 1956, when the 
mercury fell to 32 degrees below zero. Wind velocity averaging 71 knots 
(about 82 miles) per hour, for a full hour, had been measured at the 
same station. 

Insofar as high altitude research is concerned, I was told, the main 
advantage held by the White over other ranges is due to their position in 
the so-called “‘rain shadow” of the Sierra Nevada. Since most storms 
visiting this section of the country originate over the Pacfic and sweep 
in from the west, the major part of their moisture is deposited on the 
high summits of the Sierra, 30-odd miles to the west—only the crumbs, 
so to speak, being carried past that range for bestowal on the White 
Mountains and the Great Basin area beyond. Thus, Paul Manis explained, 
a point in the Sierra may receive 400 or 500 inches of snow in the course 
of a normal winter, while a comparable elevation and latitude in the 
Whites is fortunate to receive as much as 100 inches. Approximately 
two-thirds of the annual precipitation of 7 to 12 inches comes in the 
form of snow—the remainder falling as rain during midsummer months 
when the region occasionally is visited by hard electrical storms. 

As we talked, a jeep loaded with five men arrived in the yard and 
shortly after 12 o’clock Joe Wentworth appeared in the door long 
enough to call, “Chow’s down!” 

In addition to Paul Manis and myself, those who converged upon 
the galley and took seats on two pine benches flanking a long table, 
included Dr. G. Ledyard Stebbins, of the University of California, at 
Davis, and his student-assistants, Roman Gankin, serious-faced and 
quiet; and Joshua Lee, a chubby young man with pink cheeks and a 
Georgia drawl. He also had a foot-long rip in the crotch of his trousers 
which began causing him acute embarrassment as soon as he discovered 
that what had been previously a stag group had been expanded to include 
a stray female. Dr. Stebbins and the two younger men, who had arrived 
at the station the day previously, were engaged in making experimental 
plantings of timberline grasses collected earlier that year by the doctor 
in the Atlas Mountains, of Morocco. 

Also at the table was Fulton Fisher, a long, thin, shorts-clad New 
Zealand botanist from Melbourne, Australia; and Carl and Martin Grauer, 
a sun-burned father-son team from Castro Valley, who were running a 
power-line survey to the top of White Mountain peak. A late arrival 
at the table was Dr. Nello Pace, project director, who came tearing into 
the galley like a hurricane that has slipped its halter—or like a man with 
57 different things to do, all at the same time. 

With arrival of the director, the talk, which had been concerned 
mainly with botanizing and ecology, switched to a discussion of the 
new power line and the best way to transport the power poles to the top 
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of the mountain. A generator had been taken to the summit, the day 
previously, in a six-ton Navy van. It had been a formidable undertaking, 
and it was anticipated that the business of putting the power poles on 
top would be nearly as bad. Joe Wentworth—now wearing a clean white 
shirt—moved around the table seeing that everyone had all the food and 
coffee he wanted; and young Martin Grauer and I managed to keep very 
busy eating and listening. Soon as the meal was completed, Dr. Stebbins 
invited me to accompany him and the other three botanists on their 
timberline grass-planting expedition scheduled for that afternoon to Sheep 
Mountain and vicinity. 

Taking the road to White Mountain Peak, we climbed almost steadily 
until after passing the 11,000-foot marker and, a little beyond this point, 
reached an almost invisible sideroad. About a mile along this second 
road, Paul Manis had said, we could see the world’s largest known 
specimen of bristlecone pine (Pinus aristata.) After driving no more 
than 100 yards on this side trail, however, we found it blocked by a 
snowdrift half as large as a city subdivision and 12 or 15 feet deep in 
its thickest part. Crossing the drift in the car was out of the question, 
but Dr. Stebbins wanted to examine the area with a view toward planting 
some grasses and he said if I wished to walk to the tree, there would be 
plenty of time. 


Floundering over the top of the snowbank, made wet and spongy 
by the warm, middle-July sun, I picked up the dim trail on the far side 
of the drift and began following it around the mountain. At this point I 
was just under timberline and all around rose the grotesque forms of 
wind-twisted pines, many of the trunks and large branches sand-blasted 
completely clean of bark, leaving only golden-brown wood polished to 
satiny smoothness. 

When I estimated I had walked about a mile and there wasn’t much 
ahead but empty space and distance, I found the big pine. (Plate 55) 
Due to the high winds and rugged environment in which they live, all 
these White Mountain bristlecones are short and stocky, and the top 
one-third of this largest tree was dead. The living portion was probably 
no more than 25 feet in height, but the smallest girth of its trunk, between 
base and crown, measured 39 feet!* 





*My pride in having made the acquaintance of this fine old tree is depreciated only 
by the fact of three other notable bristlecones I failed to see simply because they 
weren’t discovered to science until the month following my visit. These last men- 
tioned trees are much smaller than the giant bristlecone—being only 20 to 50 inches 
in diameter at the base and 15 to 20 feet high—but according to Dr. Edmund 
Schulman, of the University of Arizona, they are quite possibly the oldest living 
things on earth! The desert dendrologist, accompanied by his assistant, C. W. 
Ferguson, Jr., and Dr. Fritz Went, of Caltech’s Earhart Plant Laboratory, visited 
the White Mountains in August, 1956, and while investigating tree rings in further- 
ance of research into weather cycles of past years, found these ancient pines breast- 
ing the elements along a windswept ridge between Westgaard Pass and Wyman 
Canyon. Their ages, as established by the reliable tree-ring system of dating, are 
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After photographing the big fellow I trudged back to the point where 
I had left the botanists. Ranging my eyes over the surrounding terrain, 
I spotted their vehicle about half-a-mile away—all uphill and against 
the wind. 

Soon as I caught up with the party, we drove on to the 11,800-foot 
level where they again halted to plant more grasses. (Plate 51) With his 
work complete, Dr. Stebbins said he thought he would hike to the top 
of Sheep Mountain (12,487 feet) and have a look over the country. 
The others voted to accompany him, but I had walked about as far that 
day as I cared to go. I said I’d hang around the car and look for rocks. 
Since we were well above timberline, now, and there was almost nothing 
but rock as far as the eye could reach, the men said they didn’t think 
I'd have too much trouble finding a few—and off they went. 

Stretching out in the warm sunshine in the front seat of the car, I 
immediately fell asleep and was still dead to the world when the moun- 
tain climbers returned, an hour later. 

Among several plants they had collected was one about three-quarters 
of an inch high with a blossom the size of a pin-head. Dr. Stebbins and 
the New Zealander were completely fascinated by it and could scarcely 
wait to look it up to see if it had been reported previously. After lengthy 
consultation of Jepson’s ponderous botany, they came to the reluctant 
conclusion that the plant had been described and named by Karl von 
Linnaeus, roughly 200 years earlier. 

Botanizing concluded for the day, we returned to Crooked Creek 
laboratory, arriving there about 7 o’clock. Joe Wentworth immediately 
hunted me out to tell me I'd have time for a hot shower before dinner. 

“Did anyone think to show you the location of ‘john’?” When I shook 
my head, he hustled me into the communications-lounge room and indi- 
cated a door leading to the toilet and shower. 

“Here’s a nice, clean towel,” he said. “—And there’s Ivory soap, 
and scads of hot water. You take a good shower, and by the time you 
finish, dinner’ll be ready!” 

Joe had done himself proud with thick T-bone steaks, mashed potatoes 
flossied-up with paprika and minced parsley, string beans, tossed green 
salad, cucumbers in sour-cream dressing, and two big flaky-crusted cherry 
pies, still warm from the oven. The ten of us who sat down to the table 
were all hungry as bears after our active day in the high elevation, and 
what we did to Joe’s good food would have gladdened the heart of any 
cook. 

In addition to paying $6.00 a day for room and meals, each person 
utilizing facilities of the station is required to perform his share of KP 
duties, so after dinner I washed the dishes while Roman Gankin and 





4100, 4050, and 4000 years—indicating that this patriarchal trio may have been 
battling for existence on this wind-riven ridge for as long as ten centuries before 
the oldest sequoia now living was sprouted in its seed! 
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Josh Lee dried and stacked them in the cupboard. It was about 9 o’clock 
when we finished the job and joined the bunch in the lounge-room; but 
since I felt that the others probably wished to indulge in man-talk and 
would find my absence preferable to my presence, I soon excused myself 
and said I was going to bed. 

I had brought with me full camping gear and intended to camp out, 
but when bedtime found a terrific gale blowing and the temperature 
falling, Paul insisted I use one of four tent-houses situated about 100 
yards from the main lab. He said there were no furnishings in them, but 
that they had board floors and should afford some protection against the 
cold. 


Fighting my way through the shrieking wind and the molasses-thick 
darkness, I shone my pocket flash over the interior of all four tents and 
chose No. 2, which seemed to contain fewer gasoline engines, ropes, 
cables, packing cases, and assorted trivia. In No. 2 there was only a work 
table, about eight feet long, made of plywood and four-by-four timbers. 
It was lying on its top in the center of the tent, its legs sticking up like 
the legs of a dead horse. With much huffing and puffing I managed to 
drag it to one side of the tent so there would be enough room to unroll 
my sleeping bag on the floor—and once my bed was down, it didn’t take 
me long to jump into it. Two shakes later, I was fast asleep. 

Twice during the night I awakened to find the wind still whistling 
under the elevated floor of the tent-house, and screaming through cracks 
in the walls. The end flaps yanked and tugged at their moorings; the 
canvas roof flapped and flopped and strained, and I could smell dust in 
the air and feel its grittiness on my lips and between my teeth, and in 
my eyes. 

Morning found the bottom of the ravine white with hoar frost. Back 
eddies of the little creek supported a thin scum of ice, and the thermometer 
inside my car registered only 20 degrees above zero. 

According to the plan for this day, I was to accompany the four 
botanists on a trip to Mt. Barcroft and Summit labs, and two jeeps were 
placed at our disposal by the management. Roman Gankin and Josh Lee 
were elected to drive. 

At about 12,000 feet elevation, we were told, we would reach the 
boundary of White Mountain High Altitude Research area—a tract of 20 
square miles set aside under a cooperative agreement between the U.S. 
Forest Service and the Navy for purpose of basic high altitude research. 
A little beyond this boundary, said Paul, we would find a chain stretched 
across the road and padlocked. Without a key to fit the lock, vehicles 
could not proceed beyond this point—and as such keys could be obtained 
only from the operations manager and project director, the lock had the 
effect of excluding most privately-owned vehicles (although there was 
no restriction against horseback or foot travel). Paul appointed me 
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custodian of the key supplied to our party, and with some last minute 
instructions and warnings, we were on our way. 

Following the same road as on the previous afternoon we soon reached 
and passed the point where we had turned back on that occasion and, 
thereafter, were in territory new to all of us. After crossing a small green 
valley we climbed a long slope beyond, passed the 12,000-foot marker, 
let ourselves through the padlocked gate and re-locked it behind us, 
floundered through some deep mudholes caused by run-off water from 
melting snowbanks, and eventually arrived at Mt. Barcroft laboratory 
(Plate 54), elevation 12,470 feet. 

Two young men, William Roche and Waily Fife, who constituted the 
year-round maintenance crew at this lofty post, made us welcome and 
escorted us through the main building—a quonset hut—in which were 
situated various experimental rooms, the dining hall, dormitory, etc. 
Later they took us to a small building about 100 feet from the lab. Here 
was housed the experimental poultry flock—the pet project of Dr. 
Arthur H. Smith, associate professor of animal husbandry at the Uni- 
versity of California, at Davis, who was testing the hatching potential of 
eggs produced at this high altitude. During the previous winter the men 
at Barcroft wakened one morning to find a great quantity of snow 
fallen during the night. Whether they’re at sea-level or at 12,000-feet- 
plus, chickens still have to eat; so the men at the station began digging 
through the drifts to the chicken-house. After five hours of digging, 
aided by a bulldozer, they managed to reach their snow-bound biddies. 

Remainder of our outbound journey was traveled well above timber- 
line (Plate 53) in the strangest sort of alpine world anyone might imagine! 
Even as we neared the 14,000-foot-level our road still followed the 
gentle undulations of the land, and the hills over which we were passing 
might have been the rolling hills of Nebraska—except that these naked 
White Mountain heights wore no concealing cover of prairie grass, no 
shrubs, no trees. This did not mean, however, that plant life was lacking, 
since botanists believe there are not less than 500 species of plants native 
to that portion of the White Mountains lying above timberline. 

Examination of the ground surface between the closely-set rocks re- 
vealed an abundance of vegetation in almost every cupful of soil—wiry 
tufts of grass, dry mosses, cotyledons, and myriad species of alpine flora. 
Few of these plants were more than an inch or two in height; yet, that 
warm mid-July day found each growing with a mighty thrust of vigor aimed 
at completion of its life cycle and perpetuation of its kind in the few weeks 
allotted between snow and snow. 

With the long white rooftree of the Sierra Nevada edging our world 
on the west, and the bald head of White Mountain peak only a little way 
above us, we halted for noon lunch at the edge of a deep snowbank 
nearly 14,000 feet above sea level. Spreading to the east of us were 
10,000 square miles of Nevada’s desert mountains—the Silver Peaks, 
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Monte Cristos, the Cactus, the Kawich, the Reveilles—range upon range 
till the rim of the world was lost in the blue-shadowed haze of infinity. 

From the snowbank on which we were standing, our eyes could travel 
down to the heat-shimmering flats of Fish Lake Valley, 9000 feet directly 
below us—half as deep again as the great abyss of the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado, in Arizona—and on the slopes surrounding those flats 
we could identify small clusters of trees that marked the locations of 
ranches and places I knew well. There was the McNett Ranch, and the 
State highway maintenance station, and the old Chiatovich place. We 
could trace, too, the spidery line of the main valley road, as well as the 
sideroad leading up to Trail Canyon and Walter Dunnigan’s Red Rock 
quicksilver mine, and could see the salt-rimed trickle of water that flowed 
out of Fish Lake, through The Gap, and on to Columbus Marsh whose 
somnolent whiteness lay 40 miles to the north. 

After we had eaten our lunch, we continued to the top of White 
Mountain peak, said hello to the boys there, and looked out over a lot 
more country . . . and then, back down the road to Crooked Creek. 

We had mountain trout for supper—a whole dishpan full of them! 
Fishing was Paul’s only recreation and he indulged in the sport whenever 
circumstances permitted. We were still recounting the day’s adventures 
and stuffing ourselves with trout and hot biscuits, and other good things, 
when a couple of horsemen rode into the yard. Paul identified them as 
Louis Azevedo, and his nephew, Butch. Except for men employed at the 
research station, the only other residents of the area were Louis and his 
family, who owned a small ranch down in Wyman Canyon, said Paul. 

“Louie’s allergic to cameras,” he grinned. “He won’t even let me 
take his picture, and I’ve known him ever since I’ve been here—more 
than four years. Tell him I said you could take his picture. He won’t 
let you—but I like to tease him!” 

With this explanation, Paul Manis hurried out to greet our visitors, 
and the three walked back together to the galley. 

Louie was tall and slender-hipped and, apparently, in his forties. 
Between a broad-brimmed black felt hat and a full black beard there 
was visible a thin, aquiline nose and deep-set, piercing, dark eyes. He 
and Butch, a youngster of about 14 years, accepted Paul’s offer of coffee 
—after declining an invitation to eat with us—and Louie and Paul 
struck up a sprightly conversation which dealt largely with trout fishing. 
Louie said he had found a hole on Wyman Creek where the big rainbows 
were almost jumping out of the water in their eagerness to take the 
hook. Paul’s face lighted up like Fremont street in Las Vegas. That 
was wonderful! Where was this hole? Would Louie take him to it? 

“Oh, sure!” shrugged the black-bearded Louie, a little too casually, I 
thought. “You’re my good friend, Paul—I tak’ you!” 

“What bait do you use?” asked Paul, leaning forward like a bird 
dog on the point. 
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“Ah, yes! What bait?” Lifting a long, slender forefinger, Louie 
wagged it in the general direction of Paul’s nose, his dark eyes shining 
roguishly. “What bait—that is the question, is it not? But my very good 
friend, it is going to cost you something to have that question answered!” 

Giving a little sniff, Paul tossed his head and disdained to answer— 
while Louie watched covertly from the corner of his eyes. The conver- 
sation veered to other topics—the possibility of rain, the chance for a 
good crop of pine nuts. 

“What is it going to cost me to learn about that bait?” asked Paul 
abruptly. “Fence posts? Lumber?” 

“Ah, no!” said Louie in a pained voice. “Nothing like that! All I 
want, my friend, is a little bit of horse pasture, so I can keep my horses 
up here and when I ride after my cattle I can drive to your place in the 
pickup, saddle my horses, and ride only from here. . .” 

“You know damned well I don’t have any right to give you pasture 
for your horses,” grumbled Paul. 

“Ah, yes, my friend,” purred Louie. “I know you have not the right 
to give me the pasture, but you will give it to me to learn what bait I use 
for the trouts—won’t you, now?” 

Grinning ruefully Paul nodded. “I suppose so,” he said. “How much 
pasture do you want?” 

Louie said he didn’t need much pasture—that he didn’t have many 
horses. He itemized them individually by name. ‘And then, there’s 
Old Midge,” he continued. “She kicks. She kicks at anybody comes 
near her. Anybody but me. She’s already kicked one man to death— 
but she didn’t do it on purpose,” he hastened to add. “It was just an 
accident!” 

Paul nodded. “I’m sure of it,” he said dryly. “By the way, Louie, 
Nell wants to take your picture for Desert Magazine. She’s taken pictures 
of all of us here; and, of course, as the only other persons living up here, 
she wants pictures of you and your family.” 

“By damn!” exclaimed Louie shortly. “That I will not buy!” 

“But Louie, it might make you famous!” urged Paul. “You’re really 
a handsome brute, you know. Some Hollywood scout might see your 
picture in Desert Magazine and give you a contract to play opposite 
Marilyn Monroe. Tell you what, Louie,” he went on. “If you'll let Nell 
take just one picture of you, I'll give you twice as much horse pasture as 
Pll give for your secret trout bait. Is it a deal?” 

Far half a minute the dark eyes of the mountain man cleaved to 
Paul’s like those of a poker player trying to decide if his opponent is 
bluffing. 

“By damn!” breathed the bearded Louie, at last. “You, Paul, are 
the crafty one! But it’s no deal—I’ll manage with just the little bit of 
horse pasture...” 
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Pioche’s Monument to Folly 


From HER PERCH on the northeasterly flank of Nevada’s Highland 

Range, the old mining camp of Pioche looks out upon a landscape 
riddled by mines and spattered with gray waste dumps. Fifty million 
dollars worth of ore production finds her still going strong; yet, for all 
her modern bustle and prosperity, I have a feeling her thoughts lie largely 
in the past. It would be nice to believe she is remembering her flaming 
youth—but Ill give you good odds she is thinking of her Monument to 
Folly. 

I found it overlooking the town’s main business district—an old, 
dilapidated brick building, symbolic of failure and despair. A chill wind 
moaned through enveloping trees and whistled around cracked cornices 
and broken window panes. Doors swung on stiff hinges, and assorted 
clutter lay deep in vacant corridors. From an architectural standpoint 
it isn’t an exceptional building; yet, in its day it was the pride of eastern 
Nevada. 

To understand how this gaunt old relic could constitute a monument 
to man’s folly and foibles, it is necessary to steal a quick peek into the 
past. 

Original discovery of mineral values in this vicinity dated from 1863 
when Piute Indians presented a sample of ore to William Hamblin, south- 
western Utah rancher. Hamblin knew enough about ore that he prevailed 
upon the Indians to lead him to the spot where the sample had been 
taken and there he beheld an outcropping rich in silver and lead. Staking 
what he called the ‘“Panacker’” Lode—his interpretation of the Indian 
word for silver—the rancher and a few of his friends formed the Moun- 
tain Valley Mining district, then in Iron County, Utah Territory. Hamblin 
was a Mormon, and when he and his associates submitted a report of his 
discovery to Brigham Young they found their leader greatly disturbed 
by this unseemly regard for material riches. Seeking after silver and gold, 
Brother Brigham let it be known, should not be the prime endeavor of a 
good Saint. With that point firmly established, Hamblin and his associ- 
ates withdrew from Brigham’s presence to lay their information before 
General Patrick Edward Connor. The general, who entertained a much 
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higher regard for sin, silver, and crass commercialism, took immediate 
steps to organize a New York stock company and a headlong rush to 
“the Panacker” soon was under way. 


By 1864 a motley settlement of considerable extent had spread over 
the steep sides of a mile-high canyon near the site of discovery, and the 
town was just beginning to hit its stride in 1866 when the border of Utah 
Territory was pushed back from the 115th to the 114th parallel of latitude. 
With that development, the camp born and suckled in Utah found itself 
growing to maturity 19 miles inside the Nevada line. 

Like many juvenile delinquents, young Pioche gloried in her lawless- 
ness. Even with her population grown to 6000 persons, most of the men 
who thronged her dusty thoroughfares were armed to the teeth, and 
morning’s sun often looked down on the dead faces of those who had 
been too slow on the draw to survive the night. It seemed almost to be 
a matter of civic pride that the cemetery in Pioche had its “Murderer’s 
Row,” and that 75 residents of the town had been slain in knifings and 
gun fights before one person had perished there of a natural death. 

But private toleration of dirty linen is one thing, while having it 
publicly aired is a horse of altogether different shade. Consequently, 
even Pioche failed to find it amusing when a sensational feature writer 
for the New York Herald drew national attention to the uninhibited 
conduct of this Western fleshpot. According to the story in the Herald, 
Pioche’s boot hill was the repository of more than 200 murdered persons, 
law enforcement was only a mockery, her merchants robbed their patrons 
by day and their competitors by night, most of her women were harlots, 
and stage lines found it necessary to buy immunity from known bandit 
gangs who surged through her streets unmolested. 

Young Pioche blew her top! This was carrying things too far! Pioche 
could be as respectable as New York or any other place, if she wanted 
to be. And she would be, by God! She’d show ’em! 


Possibly the story in the Herald had no direct bearing on Pioche’s 
Monument to Folly but there are those who believe it did have, since 
the town suddenly broke out in a rash of civic consciousness and de- 
veloped an overwhelming yen to possess the county seat—a desirable 
plum then still situated at Hiko, 70 miles distant. As long as she was 
playing second fiddle to this decadent mining town a fraction her size, 
it didn’t matter how much Pioche cleaned up, and swept out, and mended 
her manners, she felt she would never be able to look the world full in 
the face and tell it to go to hell. As Pioche saw it, there was only one 
solution: That enduring symbol of stability—the Lincoln County seat— 
must be relocated in her midst. 


Being possessed of an electorate far more powerful than that at Hiko, 
it was not especially difficult for Pioche to capture the seat of government; 
and then arose the question of a building suitable for its housing. Nothing 
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in Pioche was good enough. It must be a spanking new building, modern 
as Tomorrow. 

Plans accordingly were drawn and approved, and contract was let on 
a bid of $26,400. But, for some obscure reason understood only by the 
Powers-That-Were, this contract was broken even before construction 
of the building was begun. A new contract was written, and in 1872 there 
was brought to completion a two-story brick-and-rubble-stone structure, 
approximately 50 feet in width and 100 feet long. 

The cost had been $88,000—more than 300 per cent over the 
original figure—and the end was still a long way removed! 

With the price of silver toboganning, the original mining boom 
collapsed. Fires gutted the town. Business houses emptied. Tax revenues 
took a nosedive—and there was graft. On one occasion, according to 
Pioche’s Pine Bench Brigade, an early-day sheriff made a jaunt of 300-odd 
miles to discharge some piece of official business. On his return he filed 
a demand for $15,000 expenses incurred and, according to the tale, the 
requisition was honored without question. Other estimates have placed 
the sheriff's “take-home” graft at not less than $40,000 annually. 

With county revenues diminishing, and most of that which was left 
streaming out through the bunghole of corruption, not much remained 
for application on the courthouse debt. Bonds were not retired and 
interest was permitted to compound. Eventually, the county found it 
necessary to meet its financial obligations by means of script — which 
promptly fell to 30 cents on the dollar. New bonds were issued to take 
care of the interest on the original bonds; and because the county’s 
indebtedness was so huge compared to its ability to pay, interest rates 
skyrocketed. By 1907, principal and interest on the courthouse bonds 
amounted to $670,000. Realizing the county’s complete inability to meet 
such a sum, bondholders agreed to accept $435,000 as full settlement. 
Two years later, immense Lincoln County was divided and its southern 
portion, which extended to the Arizona and California boundaries, became 
Clark County. Along with the expense of setting up its own seat of gov- 
ernment, the new county agreed to assume 60 per cent of the old Lincoln 
County courthouse debt. On that basis, the final bond was retired in 1937. 

Originally contracted for at $26,400, the ultimate cost of the court- 
house had fallen only a trifle under a cool million dollars—and four years 
before the last bond was retired, the building it covered had been officially 
condemned as unfit for use! 

No longer employed for any purpose, the old brick building, at the 
time of my visit, had stood tenantless many years. Its windows were 
broken, plaster had fallen from its walls and ceilings, and its corridors 
were littered knee-deep with old county records and filth, and film boxes, 
and orange peelings, and gum wrappers. Back in 1950 Doby Doc tried 
to buy the old relic—his intention being to dismantle it, brick by brick, 
and re-erect it on the grounds of the Last Frontier Village, at Las Vegas. 
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There it would have neighbored with Tuscarora’s jail and schoolhouse, 
a Chinese joss temple from early-day Elko, and other buildings of like 
nature. But although Jo G. Martin, then district attorney of Lincoln 
County, was all for selling the building—and so were the county com- 
missioners—Lincoln Countians, in general, seemed reluctant to part with 
their Million Dollar Monument to Folly. 

I don’t know what they intend to do with it. Maybe they just want 
to keep it around as a reminder not to make the same mistake again. 


44 


“One Day, in the Reveille Range--- 


HIS ISN’T SO MUCH A STORY of the ghosttown of Reveille as 
it is an account of one day spent in the desert hills of Nye County, 
Nevada. In a way, of course, it’s a story of Reveille, too. 

Reveille, as boomcamp, didn’t endure long enough to rack up much 
history. Founded in 1866 as result of a mining rush to this district, her 
mines continued to produce for several years—although never in sufficient 
volume to upset the silver market—and by the time the town was a decade 
old, men were deserting for greener pastures. Since first hearing of the 
camp I had wanted to visit it, but that was easier said than done. The old 
freight road, during the many years of its disuse, had become so washed 
out and rocky that a passenger car couldn’t travel it, and the distance was 
too far for me to walk. 

As a consequence, I had known about Reveille for maybe a dozen 
years but still hadn’t been there on a certain spring day when I turned 
off U.S. Highway 6 for a visit with my friends, Dick and Martha Barndt 
and their seven children. The Barndts, at that time, were sole inhabitants 
of Tybo, another Nye County ghosttown, about 40 miles from Reveille 
and 60-odd miles from the nearest post office. In the course of our talk 
some mention was made of jeeps, and I said sometimes I wished J had 
a jeep. 

“What would you do if you had a jeep?” asked Dick. 

“If [had a jeep,” I said, “I'd go to Reveille.” 

“Tf that’s the only reason you want a jeep,” 
Reveille in my truck. How about tomorrow?” 

Dick’s truck was an old International that he used for hauling ore 
on those occasions when he had ore to haul. It was almost as big and 
battle-scarred as a General Sherman tank. Dick said it was a hard-riding 
truck, and a hard-looker, but had a nice habit of coming home under 
its own power. 

Martha packed a good lunch for us—sandwiches and pickles, baked 
beans, cookies, and a thermos of hot coffee. With a canteen of water, and 
a cardboard carton stowed full of ore sacks, prospecting picks, carbide 


said Dick, “we can go to 
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lamps and other incidentals, we were ready to go. Tim, the Barndt’s 
eldest son, then about 15 years of age, elected to accompany us, and when 
we climbed in the cab of the truck and distributed ourselves on the 
springless seat, I ended in the middle with Dick on my left and Tim next 
to the door. Since it was a chilly morning this had seemed like a nice, cozy 
arrangement, but I soon discovered that it had its disadvantages. For 
one, it left me straddling the gearshift lever, which had to be shifted three 
or four times on each hill. Also, sitting in the middle didn’t leave me 
anything to grab. Tim could maintain his equilibrium by freezing like 
a limpet to the door handle and the window ledge, and Dick could hold 
to the steering wheel; but all I had to hang onto was my camera—which 
Dick said I’d better hold in my lap so it wouldn’t bounce around and 
break the lens or something. Revved up to top speed, the old truck 
thundered down the canyon, bouncing, lurching, swaying and heaving, 
roaring, clattering and groaning. No matter how hard I braced my feet 
against the floor boards and my back against the seat cushion, I still 
bounced around like a cricket on a hot griddle. Half the time I was 
extricating myself—with polite apologies—from Dick’s lap, the other half 
I was disentangling myself from the gearshift and sorting myself out of 
Tim’s lap. Before we had traveled five miles I knew exactly how a can 
of paint feels when it’s in the clutches of a mechanical paint mixer. 

Our first stop was at the stone-and-adobe ruins of the New Reveille 
mill—“‘new” only in the sense that it isn’t quite as old as the original 
Reveille on the other side of the mountains—and from the mill we turned 
east on a long, thin trail that led across sagegrown Reveille Valley to 
the New Reveille lead mine. Owned by Dick in partnership with Madison 
Locke and Harvey Titus, this mine dates from the late 1880s and was 
responsible for the small camp of New Reveille, situated nearby. Of the 
several cabins and other structures erected in 1890 or 1900, only one 
remained in fairly good condition. Built of uncut stone, like its sister 
buildings, it still possessed its pole-and-earthen roof and stout slab door. 
Its floor was of hard-packed soil, and its glassless window openings had 
been formed by setting apple boxes in the incompleted walls and laying 
around them the rock and mud-mortar. Inside the cabin were a few 
boxes and benches, a wood-burning cook stove, and a square oak dining- 
room table with thick, heavily-carved legs that bowed outward like the 
front legs of an English bulldog. Crossing the ravine to the mine, we 
made a surface inspection of the big three-compartment shaft and head- 
frame. Dick said the mine had been intermittently in production since 
1881, and that between 1917 and 1948 it had produced about 1500 tons 
of ore running 10 to 30 per cent lead and 6 to 20 ounces of silver per 
ton—a gross value for those years of about $30,000. It hadn’t been 
worked since 1949. Searching over the dump we found some good speci- 
mens of the ore which occurred in the form of lead carbonate. Yellowish 
or reddish in color, it crumbled easily between the fingers and looked 
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more like clinkers from a furnace than it did like ore, but its weight was 
enough to reveal its metal content. Altogether, we collected from the 
dump about 50 pounds of samples, which Tim lugged back to the truck.* 
When the boy rejoined us, Dick asked if I’d like to climb to the summit 
of the range for a view of Railroad Valley on the other side. 


It was hard climbing—steep and loose. About the time I’d start 
puffing like a grampus, Dick or Tim would spot an old prospect hole or 
a shallow tunnel, or maybe just a likely-looking outcrop, and I’d have 
a chance to catch my breath and still save face while they chipped off a 
few samples. After scrutinizing each sample Dick would generally toss 
it on the ground. Now and then, he’d drop one in the gunny sack he was 
carrying. Working along in this fashion we eventually reached the sum- 
mit of the range where we were hit by such a blast of wind that it seemed 
to whip the last breath of air from my lungs and leave me filled with a 
vacuum! Whirling, whistling, flinging grit into our faces, beating against 
our eyes, tugging and tearing at our hats and coats, it came from every 
direction at once! There was no escaping it. Dick said he had never been 
on this ridge when it wasn’t blowing in much the same fashion as this day. 
Yet, even here on the very crest of the range, stood the crumbling walls 
of old log cabins—proof that silver-seeking men once had thought well 
enough of this place that they were willing to endure not only the gales 
of spring and summer, but winter’s freezing blasts. In prowling about the 
old ruins we found even the remains of a heavy plank sled—sort of a 
stone-boat—by means of which ore had been dragged down the moun- 
tainside on the first lap of its long journey to the mill. 

Although the summit of the ridge was probably not more than 8000 
feet elevation, its appearance was that of timberline. Growing on it were 
a few old juniper trees, some of them large and twisted grotesquely. Their 
branches were short and thickened, their foliage limited to small, dense 
tufts that hugged closely to the stubby twigs. The bark of their trunks 
and older limbs had been completely sandblasted away, leaving their 
reddish-brown wood to shine as if polished on a buffer. 


After fighting our way through the wind for possibly a quarter mile, 
we came to the edge of the world where only Time and Space spread be- 
yond. Three thousand feet below us to the east, and stretching away for 
90 miles to the north and south, lay Railroad Valley, one of the many 
inland sinks that swallow nine-tenths of all the water in this Land of Lost 
Rivers. Roaring through the valley with the fury of ten thousand chargers, 
the wild desert wind whipped the white alkaline dust into a cloud that 
rolled across the sink. This was no sombre while pall, no sullen dust bank 
lying torpidly on the bosom of the earth. Rather, it was like a living 
thing—like some tortured, mythical monster struggling to free himself 


*Later, I submitted several of these New Reveille samples to Nevada Analytical 
Laboratory, at Reno, where they were identified as cerussite (lead carbonate); 
anglesite (lead sulphate); cerargyrite (horn silver); and galena (lead sulphide). 
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from the glass-clear air that enveloped the playa on every side. From one 
edge of that writhing white mass a ghostly tentacle would reach out to 
clutch and claw at the foothills on the far side of the valley. Moments 
later that tentacle would be withdrawn and another taking form. It seemed 
to me I had never seen anything more terrifyingly beautiful! 

Making our way down from that draughty mountaintop, we ate our 
lunch in the sunny lee of the old stone cabin at the New Reveille mine. 
Afterwards, we reboarded the truck and bounced north along the foot- 
hills for three miles to the desert mining camp of Kietzke. Here we found 
eight or ten wooden buildings still standing, and junk and cast-offs 
scattered from one end of camp to the other. Almost the first relic I saw 
after Dick halted the truck was one of the big, fluted morning-glory horns 
used on Edison graphophones of 50-odd years ago. It was lying on the 
ground in front of one of the cabins. On the slab door of another cabin 
was tacked a piece of grayish cardboard about ten inches square. Written 
on it in pencil were three messages: 

“July 13, 1947. Gone to Reveille Mill for water.” 

“Aug. 25, 1947, Gone to Reveille Mill for water.” 

“Sept. 30. Still no water.” 

Each of the messages was signed “Hyde.” 

When I asked Dick about it, he said this man Hyde had been the last 
permanent resident of Kietzke. Eccentric, stone deaf, and old, he had 
lived alone in the camp and due to fear of fire or theft had been in the 
habit of hiding stuff among the rocks on the hillside—after which he 
would forget where he hid it, said Dick. 

“After Hyde left, folks found all sorts of stuff cached around in the 
rocks. Money, food, clothing-—everything under the sun!” 

The environs of Hyde’s cabin still contained almost everything under 
the sun, but probably not stuff he had hidden. There was an old buggy, 
loose wagon wheels; an old Model T Ford carrying 1921 Nevada license 
plates; pieces of harness, hames, singletrees, doubletrees, trace chains, 
wagon hubs; barrels, bottles and cans. An old stone building on the hill- 
side at the north edge of camp held the remains of a blacksmith shop, 
including a big anvil and one of the huge leather bellows so popular with 
museums and collectors of Western pioneer relics. Even the wire and 
pole used in operating the bellows was still in place and could be worked 
up and down—with a great amount of creaking and displacement of dust. 

From Keitzke we continued north to the ghost camp of Arrowhead. 
Dick said he had worked there in 1917 or 1918, but when he returned 
a few years later, he found everything deserted.** 


** According to Mineral Resources of Nye County, Nevada, by Victor E. Kral, 1951, 
Arrowhead’s chief period of activity was 1919-22 when ten companies were 
organized for work here, and the Arrowhead Mining Company had a 345-foot 
inclined shaft with work on four levels. The ore body was a replacement vein 
carrying pyragyrite (ruby silver) and argentite (silver glance) with a minor 
amount of gold. Spasmodic production continued until 1939. 
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Even if Arrowhead had never been a large camp it had included a 
store, boarding house, blacksmith shop, poolhall, garage, and a number 
of dwellings. Fire had destroyed several of the buildings, and the only 
structures still standing were two privies and a blacksmith shop. The 
smithy, which stood on a hill above camp, was built with a square 
cupola, like a bell tower, so that when I first saw it from a distance I 
thought it was a schoolhouse or a church. Prowling over the camp we 
found the remains of two pool tables, a bakery stove with a double oven, 
a heavy iron ore bucket, and I staked my claim on the head and horns 
of a desert bighorn sheep. All the hair was gone from the skull, leaving 
only the bleached bone; but two small holes drilled in the horns suggested 
that the head had been once mounted on a wall. It seemed to me it would 
look good on the wall of my den, so I lugged it over to the truck and 
Dick loaded it on top of the rock samples. 

From Arrowhead we bent south and east, rounded the north end of 
the Reveille Range, and continued still farther south to the old camp 
of Reveille—our original target for this day. 

Ore values were first discovered here in 1866 by a chap known as 
Indian Jim, who assertedly brought his find to the attention of three 
Austin prospectors—M. D. Fairchild, W. O. Arnold, and A. Monroe.*** 
These men, in turn, organized the district and named it in honor of 
Austin’s pioneer newspaper, the Reese River Reveille. The town of 
Reveille, founded immediately, soon grew to embrace two stores, a saloon, 
blacksmith shop, boarding house, postoffice, and an undisclosed number 
of residents.t 

All that remained of this one-time mining center were a great many 
stone foundations and a few roofless, half-crumbled stone walls—parts of 
which stood to a height of five or six feet. On a low rise overlooking 
town I located the old graveyard that had served this long-deserted settle- 
ment. Most of the paling fences that had enclosed its grave plots were 
fallen, only two or three wooden headboards and crosses were standing, 
and not one name or date was visible anywhere in the cemetery. It had 
been late in the afternoon when we had arrived at Reveille; and now I had 
to hurry to take even one picture of the graves before the sun disappeared 
behind the rough skyline to the west and shades of flame and gold crept 
into the clouds. 

The wind had died as evening approached and it was very still and 
peaceful there on the flat with only the dead around me. I felt as if we 
had a lot in common—I was at least half dead, myself. After riding 50- 
odd miles in the old International I ached from head to foot—through 
every muscle and joint and tendon and ligament. And although my long- 


*** Reese River Reveille, March 16, 1869. : 
+Thompson & West, History of Nevada, 1880, places the peak population of 
Reveille at 150, but local Nye countians credit the town with as many as 4000 
residents. 
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sleeved shirt and jeans didn’t leave much of my anatomy exposed to view, 
I was positively sure it was black-and-blue enough to serve as a map of 
the seven seas! It seemed as if it would be terribly nice to curl up beside 
one of these old grave markers and go to sleep. I’d be plenty cold before 
morning, I knew—might even freeze to death. Tired as I was at that 
moment, even freezing to death seemed almost preferable to making the 
long, wracking ride back to Tybo. 

But when I saw Dick and Tim leave the old stone ruins and start back 
toward the truck, I left the cemetery and joined them. 

“How far are we from home?” I ventured. “About 40 miles?” 

“Yeah,” said Dick. “About that far—about three hours’ drive. Why 
—are you tired?” 

“Oh, no!” I said—and hoped it sounded halfway convincing. “No, 
I was just thinking we’ll probably be late for supper.” 

“Yeah,” said Dick. “Probably so . . . Since you’re not tired,” he 
brightened, “I’ve got a mine near here Id like to look into. Like to see 
if it shows any indication of tungsten.” 

“You mean—tonight?”’ 

“Yeah,” said Dick. “If you don’t mind.. .” 

Turning back the way we had come, we soon veered up a side 
canyon to the left toward a great smear of mine dumps spotted over the 
mountainside. One of these belonged to Dick’s mine, the Gila. One of 
the main mines of the Reveille district, the Gila was an early location that 
had produced carbonate of lead and chloride of silver—some of its ore 
running as high as $800 to the ton.t+ After the mine had yielded around 
$600,000 in ore its production fell off and it closed in 1891. So far as 
Dick knew, it had not been worked since. 

“T’ve owned it for years,” he said. “It’s a patented mine, and year 
after year it’s been advertised for delinquent taxes. Each year—just before 
it’s scheduled to be sold—I manage to rake up the tax money to salvage 
it from the scrap pile. Lately, ’ve been thinking there might be scheelite 
in it. I’d sure like to find some good scheelite .. .” 

Leaving the truck at the end of the side trail, we scrambled up a 
sharp rise to the portal. Dick lighted a couple of carbide lamps for Tim 
and me, and with him carrying a fluorescent mineral light we entered the 
tunnel where work had ceased more than 60 years before. As we moved 
slowly back through the chill dark of the old workings, I was conscious 
of a dank, earthy smell—not the good, clean earth fragrance of warm 
furrows or dry desert sand, but a smell that suggested decaying timbers, 
and mold, and death. 

Shining the purple beam of his “black light” on the rock walls of 
the tunnel, Dick now and then picked up the dull whitish glow of calcite. 


+tIn May, 1875, Belmont Courier reported: “Eighteen bars of fine bullion have 
been shipped from a 12-day run on Gila ore, the bars averaging over $1000 
CEYEN yoo” 
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Less frequently his light awakened the fiery, red glow that indicates an- 
other form of calcite; or the yellowish-green glow of uranium salts. Once 
a bat blinked angrily in the flickering light of our wheezing carbides and 
then detached himself from his roost and went fluttering off into the 
enveloping blackness of the old mine. 


“When I heard that bat I thought for a minute it might be a lion,” 
said Dick. “Friend of mine was prowling through here a few months 
ago and jumped a full-grown male. He said it snarled at him a couple of 
times and then slunk away through the tunnel .. .” 


Sidestepping winzes and drifts that dropped or led away on both sides, 
we came, at last, to the far end of the tunnel; and then we turned around 
and made our way back toward the entrance. No cougars had we seen— 
nor had we seen any of the cold, blue-white glow that would have indicated 
the presence of scheelite. 

During the hour we had been in the mine it had grown so dark outside 
we found it necessary to use the carbide lamps to light our way back to 
the truck. After that, time became merely a matter of bouncing and lurch- 
ing, and a numb weariness so great that all sense of physical discomfort 
was lost. We were returning by a different route than we had followed in 
the morning, and it seemed to lead through rougher country. Occasion- 
ally I would glimpse rock ramparts silhouetted against the sky like the 
stone facades of old castles. Distant ranges of dark mountains loomed 
mysteriously, and once we passed a small body of water that glowed like 
silver in the starlight. Dick said it was a dam on the Fallini ranch that 
was fed by the run-off from Twin Springs. The moon climbed over the 
skyline—big and round as a wagonwheel, yellow as a pumpkin. Jack- 
rabbits leaped from the sagebrush to dash across in front of us; or they 
would go tearing up the road ahead, pacing the truck for a hundred yards 
or more before seeking cover. Packrats and desert mice scampered in 
the wheel ruts and once our headlights showed a skunk feeding on some 
sort of carrion in the road ahead. With the truck thundering down upon 
him the skunk reluctantly left his dinner, waved his black-and-white flag 
of a tail, and undulated into the night. 

It was 11 o'clock when we arrived in the Barndt yard at Tybo. We 
had been traveling 15 hours, during which time we had covered 95 miles 
in the truck, plus several miles afoot. In all that distance we had not seen 
another car or vehicle except the old Ford at Kietzke, which probably 
hadn’t turned a wheel in more than 30 years—and we hadn’t seen another 
human being but ourselves. 

Martha Barndt rewarmed the good supper she had prepared nearly 
six hours before; and Vicki Jo, the Barndt’s eldest daughter, cut and 
served the chocolate cake she had baked and frosted that afternoon. I 
had a vague feeling we were in the dog house—where we certainly 
belonged!—but all Martha said about our lateness was that the meatloaf 
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would have tasted better when it was first cooked. As we ate supper we 
related our adventures; and when we finished eating, Martha said the 
boys had kindled a fire in their grandmother’s house, next door, and 
that a tank of water was hot if I wished to take a shower. Vicki Jo went 
over to the other house with me and showed me how to work the various 
valves and turn-ons and shut-offs that operated the home-made shower- 
head; and then she said good night, and left me alone in the big old 
house. After Vicki’s departure, I found there was no means of lighting 
the shower room; but I was too tired to care whether it was lighted, or 
not. It seemed the rarest sort of luxury to stand in the warm, steamy dark, 
with the hot water coursing down over my body, washing away road 
dust and grime and sweat, and aches and pains, and even a little of my 
immeasurable weariness. 

By the time I crawled between the sheets in Bessie Barndt’s big four- 
poster bed, I was feeling worlds better and knew that sunrise would find 
me rested and ready for whatever adventures the new day might bring. 
Meanwhile, I had a wonderfully good feeling about this day spent in 
the rocky, brown hills of Nye County ... and I was glad Martha hadn’t 
seemed too badly upset over waiting supper. 


45 


Land of the Lost Sheepherder Mine 


S cumer EVENINGS in the little mining town of Jarbidge, Nevada, 
find the world a good place. Suppers eaten and dishes put away, 
Old Timers leave their small log cabins (Plate 20) to shuffle up or down 
the camp’s single street to the log cabins of other Old Timers. Collecting 
on doorsteps by twos and threes, they sit in the soft moonlight and listen 
to crickets chirping, and they puff their pipes, and visit. They talk about 
who is doing what on the river, and why; and they tell of the Big Deals 
they expect to close next week, or next month, or next year. And, by 
and by, their talk drifts back to the days when they and Jarbidge were 
young, and golden bonanzas of unguessed extent lay only a shovel’s 
length removed. 
Then is the time, stranger, to listen well . . . for then it is that Old Men 
of the Jarbidge country speak of the Lost Sheepherder Mine and the 
headless skeleton that guards it. 


Although the gold strike that inspired the boom camp of Jarbidge did 
not take place until 1908, this rough land at the dovetailing headwaters 
of the Jarbidge, Bruneau, and Humboldt Rivers, even then had been 
producing gold nearly 40 years. First of the yellow metal known to have 
come from that district made its appearance in the late 1870s, soon after 
the Bruneau Basin and its tributaries had been explored by a party of 
Mormons seeking potential farmland. In the course of their exploration, 
two members of the party found “color” in the beds of several small 
creeks, but made no mention of their discovery. With the mission of their 
group fulfilled, the sagacious pair returned to the Jarbidge country, traced 
the placer to its source, built a small arrastre, and began mining and 
milling gold which they sold in small lots at Elko and Tuscarora. 

While these Mormon partners presumably exercised some care to 
keep secret the location of their mine, it isn’t likely that other prospectors 
made any all-out effort to learn its site. Nevada, in those days, held plenty 
of precious mineral that could be had without probing the innards of a 
high, rough land, nearly 100 miles removed from the nearest source of 
supply, and where snowdrifts lay piled in the deeper canyons for 11 
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months out of every 12. So the two Saints continued to operate their 
little arrastre, and sell their gold, and live their quiet way. And, eventu- 
ally, came a time when merchants they had patronized in Elko and 
Tuscarora realized that “the Mormon boys” had not been around for a 
long while. Maybe they had worked their mine out and left the country; 
maybe they’d been buried by a snowslide. Nobody knew, nobody cared 
much, and nobody bothered to investigate. So ended the first known 
gold production from the Jarbidge area. 

Came 1885, and a stage driver passing through the region picked 
up a piece of ore and took it to his employers, Scott and Hanks. The 
stage boss agreed to have it assayed, but it was some while before he got 
around to having the work done. When he did so, the ore proved to be 
fabulously rich in gold! By that time, however, the driver had left the 
company’s employ and was nowhere to be found. Rumor said he had 
gone back into the wild Jarbidge country to look for more gold and 
hadn’t been seen again. 

Coupled with the remembered activities of the two mining Mormons, 
the stage driver’s discovery in the Jarbidge district whetted the interest 
of mining circles and a few prospectors began venturing into the region 
—each to work through the area’s brief summer and then wander on to 
other diggings blessed with winter climates more compatible with human 
flesh. Among these “fair-weather” miners who strayed into the region 
about 1890, was a man whose name is remembered only as “Ross.” In 
the course of his summer’s work, Ross came upon float extremely rich 
in gold and was still tracing it toward its source when dark clouds began 
gathering around the summits of the loftier peaks and the ominous hush 
of approaching winter closed in upon the canyons. 

Leaving his pick and shovel stuck in the rocky ground to mark the 
highest point to which he had traced the float, Ross packed his camp gear, 
and with the slopes whitening beneath the first snow of autumn, started 
down from the high ranges. He hadn’t traveled far when he came to a 
sheep camp on the summer range of John Pence, on the east side of the 
Jarbidge River. The camptender, a man named Ishman, invited him to 
remain overnight. 

Possibly Ross had a premonition that he would never return to his 
promising prospect; or, more than likely, his weeks alone on the mountain 
had left him so hungered for human companionship that he could not 
resist the impulse to confide in another the news of his good fortune. Why 
any man even half sane should have been so injudicious is hard to under- 
stand; but the fact remains that Ross told Ishman, the sheepherder, about 
the rich float he had found and described the canyon of its location. He 
even strayed far enough beyond the portals of prudence to tell Ishman 
that he had spent half that summer tracing the float toward its source, and 
that he had left the place marked with his pick and shovel. 
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And, according to the story told a year later by the camptender, Ross 
had said if he failed to return to the prospect in the spring, Ishman should 
consider it his own property and go ahead with its development. 

Unlike the talk-hungry Ross, Ishman was no garrulous gosling, and 
even after his return to the home ranch he said nothing regarding his 
encounter with Ross, or what Ross assertedly had told him; or of the 
riches that might come his way should Ross fail to return in the spring. 
Living alone with his wonderful secret bottled up inside him throughout 
that long, cold winter, it isn’t to be wondered if the camptender’s eyes 
stole often to those upper ranges where angry blizzards sharpened their 
claws on the peaks, and wind-whipped snow piled deeply in the canyons. 

But no matter how long the winter, spring always returns to the 
land—even in the high border country where Nevada bumps into Idaho. 
With dark patches of bare ground appearing on the hills, meadowlarks 
singing and bluebells and johnny-jump-ups coming into blom around the 
stock dams, John Pence’s sheep and their herder again started moving up 
the slopes toward the aspen-ringed meadow where they had been camped 
on that day, eight months before, when a talk-hungry pilgrim had spilled 
out a tale of treasure. 

Soon as snow conditions permitted, Ishman put his sheep in care of 
the dogs and made his way from the camp meadow on up the mountain 
to Ross’ claim. Whether he honestly wondered if Ross might be there 
to greet him, or whether he knew that Ross would never return to that 
prospect, is something no man can say. In either case, Ishman found 
the pick and shovel as Ross had described it; but beside the tools he 
found also another marker quite different in character. 

Beside the tools lay the whitening skeleton of a man! 

Although the bones had been stripped clean and disarranged by ani- 
mals, the skeleton appeared to be complete; but, as Ishman later told 
John Pence, he had no means of knowing if the skeleton was that of Ross, 
or of some other man. Neither, apparently, did he determine how the 
unfortunate victim had met his death. 

Undaunted by this gruesome discovery, Ishman devoted all his spare 
time that summer to tracing the float. To an experienced miner that trac- 
ing might have presented few difficulties, but Ishman was not an experi- 
enced miner—he was a sheepherder. For days at a time he would think 
he had lost the lead; then, as he found another small piece of ore heavily 
impregnated with gold, his search would be launched anew. Thus, he 
worked his way up the mountain slope, day by day, rod by rod. 

And, at last, those weeks of searching led him to a cropping of rock 
thickly seamed with buttery yellow! 

With the fountainhead of that rich float at last at his fingertips, what 
agonizing torture it must have been for Ishman to realize that the lonely 
wind that licked at the yellowing aspens was gusty and chill, and the 
goose-feathery clouds that hovered around the summits, snow laden. 
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Summer, in other words, was spent. The lode had been found, but no 
time remained to probe into its secrets, or savor its treasure. Knowing 
that men who would live to ripe ages don’t argue with the elements— 
particularly in that land where Nevada and Idaho meet—Ishman collected 
several pounds of ore, carefully covered the outcropping with dead brush, 
and hid all evidence of his work as well as Ross’ pick and shovel. 
Pausing then only to remove the skull of the skeleton as a macabre 
memento, the sheepherder rounded up his flock, broke camp, and started 
down the trail. 

Back at the home ranch, Ishman took into his confidence his employer, 
John Pence. He showed him the bleached skull and the ore samples; 
and for the first time he related the strange story of his asserted meeting 
with Ross a year before, and of the developments that had followed. One 
glance at the samples was enough to tell Pence that here was ore of a 
richness hitherto unknown in that part of the country—an opinion later 
substantiated by a reputable assayer who found that the poorest of Ish- 
man’s samples ran more than $4000 in gold to the ton! Pence and Ishman 
agreed to tell no one of the mine’s discovery, but between themselves 
they talked of little else all that winter. In the course of those conversa- 
tions Ishman reviewed his story, time and again; yet, in all those retellings, 
he never disclosed to his employer the mine’s location. Pence, many 
times, sought to lead the conversation into that channel, only to have the 
canny sheepherder lapse into a smug silence and repeat his promise to 
take Pence to the mine as soon as weather conditions permitted. 

So passed the winter and, at last, came the day of departure. With 
the larks of another spring singing, and bluebells flowering, and thread- 
bare patches growing on the snowy cloak of the hills, Ishman and Pence 
headed for the mine. 

Spurred by the knowledge that each step carried them nearer that 
waiting treasure, the two men pushed ever higher into the rugged ranges 
and Ishman’s excitement came to border on madness! Faster and faster 
he climbed through the cold, thin air of the high country, his driving pace 
governed only by the supreme limit of endurance. 

Having taken great precaution to make sure they were not followed 
when they left the ranch, both Ishman and Pence would have sworn that 
they were alone on the mountain. But, in this premise, they would have 
been wrong. Another, too, was there. 

Tragedy was stalking beside them. 

To Rancher John Pence, struggling up the steep incline a few yards 
to Ishman’s rear and possibly envying a bit his companion’s great physical 
stamina, it must have been a horrible sight to see that man falter suddenly 
in his forward thrust; to see him throw his hand to his head and reel 
drunkenly, knees buckling beneath him—and then, all in one terrible 
moment, to watch that powerful figure crumple to earth, insensible. 

Despite heroic efforts expended by the rancher in moving his. stricken 
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employe down from the mountain and to the nearest doctor at Mountain 
City—a 100-mile trip by horse and wagon—Ishman died a few days 
later, a victim of cerebral hemorrhage. He had not regained consciousness. 

Death having silenced the only man who knew the mine’s location, 
Pence was left with no clues save a few vague details Ishman had dropped 
concerning the general terrain. With only these thin leads, the sheepman 
spent thousands of dollars grubstaking prospectors, summer after summer, 
sending them always into the same wild region where he believed the 
mine to be hidden. Numerous other prospectors tried to locate the mine 
on their own account. Some of these never returned and it was presumed 
they had starved to death, or been buried in snowslides, or had remained 
too late in the year and had been trapped by winter. Other thousands. of 
dollars were spent with “mediums” in an effort to make contact with either 
Ross or Ishman in the spirit world. 

But all efforts proved equally in vain. 

The Lost Sheepherder Mine was never found; or, if it was found, its 
finder never lived to mine and mill and market the gold. 

Old Timers of the Jarbidge country agree that the mine is still there 
—somewhere in the mountains to the northeast of Jarbidge; and that 
somewhere on the mountain below the mine must rest the skeleton from 
which Ishman removed the skull that for many years stared silently and 
vacantly from the fireplace mantel in the Pence home. On these particu- 
lars Old Men of the Pine Bench Brigade are in general agreement . . 
but you'll listen a long while, partner, before you'll find two men who 
have the same ideas concerning the identity of that skeleton! 

Who had been its flesh-and-blood proprietor? If the skeleton had been 
there when Ross left his tools as markers, wouldn’t he have mentioned 
its presence to Ishman—considering the fact that he had seen fit to confide 
other pertinent details? Unless, of course, the skeleton had been that of 
an unmentioned partner of Ross, whom Ross had slain before leaving 
the scene. But if he had murdered the man, would he have deliberately 
turned suspicion toward himself by dangling the lure of golden treasure 
before the sheepherder? Or had the skeleton, perhaps, been that of Ross, 
himself? If so, why had he returned to the outcropping after telling its 
location to Ishman? Or had Ishman’s story of his conversation with Ross 
been pure fabrication? And if it was the skeleton of Ross, then who had 
slain him—lIshman, or some other? 

These are a few of the questions the Old Timers of Jarbidge mull over 
on calm summer evenings as they sit in the soft een on the steps 
of their log cabins. 

But after 60-odd years of being mulled over, and ded and debated, 
and discussed, the mystery of the skeleton is no nearer solution today than 
at the hour of the camptender’s death. Like the location of the Lost 
Sheepherder Mine, the key to the puzzle was known only to Ross—and 
possibly to Ishman—and it was a key those men carried to their graves. 
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It Takes Courage to Be a Woman 


Ay ENTIRE BOOK could be written about notable women of the 
Sagebrush Kingdom. 

If I were to write such a book, I’d give a whole chapter to Dr. Alma 
Woods, lady dentist, who came to central Nevada to practice her profes- 
sion. Filing on a homestead, she began to accumulate cattle, and eventu- 
ally became president of the Nevada Cattlemen’s Association, with ump- 
teen acres of land stretching from here to yonder . . . I'd tell about Tina 
Ritter who lived alone in the rough hills of Western Utah and trapped 
coyotes and wildcats for a living; and about Belle Roberts (Plate 12) 
who waged and won a single-handed battle to save from destruction the 
historic old Methodist church at Austin, Nevada. And, of course, I’d 
tell about Jane Johnson Black, Mormon midwife who brought 3000 
babies into the world without losing a mother or child; and about 
Ruth Parman, of the Black Rock country, who has bottle-raised more 
than 1200 bummer lambs. 


If I could write such a book as well as I would like to write it, there’s 
there’s no telling what would happen! The Readers’ Digest might con- 
dense it. Somebody might even have parts of it read into the Congressional 
Record. Only trouble is, I’d be almost certain to leave out some notable 
lady who shouldn’t have been left out at all; and that would make her feel 
uncharitable toward me, and maybe next time I ate a meal at her home 
she would put ground glass in my soup. 

But, because I do feel that women should have some special recogni- 
tion in this book—and because one anecdote can reveal almost as much 
about a person and his way of life as might be told in a whole chapter— 
['m going to include four little tales about women of the sagebrush 
country. Maybe these four unsung heroines can sort of carry the banner 
for all the thousands of grand, courageous wives and mothers who have 
pioneered, and are still pioneering, beside their men, getting along as best 
they are able, making over, making do, and doing without—and keeping 
always a laugh on their lips and a song in their hearts. If some of them 
have had to swallow their loneliness and bury their dreams—well, that’s 
sagebrush country. 
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First of the four little stories I’m going to tell concerns Mrs. Edward 
A Dyer (Plate 58) of Fallon, Nevada—a vivacious lady of sparkling 
good humor, charming recollections, and 75-or-so summers. She was 
born at the old mining camp of Pine Grove, Nevada, in the hills south of 
Yerington, and remembers scads of interesting happenings during her 
early life there. While she doesn’t actually remember the occasion here 
described, she has heard the tale told dozens of times by her parents and 
older brothers and sisters. 

“Mother didn’t have a doctor or even a midwife when I was born, 
but she got along all right and, like all healthy mothers of that day, she 
breast-fed me,” said Nettie Dyer. “After I had nursed her until I was a 
good-sized tad, Mother decided it was high time I was weaned. As her 
breasts continued to fill with milk, and since she didn’t have a breast 
pump with which to relieve herself, she had to ‘make do’ with whatever 
was available. 

“At that time we had a sow with a litter of baby pigs, and this gave 
Mother an idea. After that, I’ve been told, when anyone saw Mother 
scoop up one of the little pigs and retire to her bedroom, they knew what 
she was going to do. There was one certain pig which she generally used. 
She named him Peter. He grew much faster than his brothers and sisters 
and became a great pet. He followed Mother everywhere she went. He 
thought she was wonderful! 

“When the shoats got big enough to butcher, we couldn’t possibly kill 
Peter! It would have been like killing one of our own kin. . .” 


And then, there was Mrs. Larious, who lived up on the Diamond-A 
desert, almost on the Nevada-Idaho border, many miles from any town. 
A big, jolly, French Basque woman, weighing more than 200 pounds, 
she had reared a family of six boys and six girls, and had devoted most 
of her life to coping with the emergencies and problems that arise daily 
on a stock ranch far removed from anywhere else. 

One time when Mrs. Larious was nudging 70 years of age, some of 
her grandchildren decided to go to a movie at Twin Falls, Idaho, more 
than 100 miles distant over the sort of roads most city drivers wouldn’t 
travel except to save their lives. The young folks wanted their grand- 
mother to go with them. As an inducement—or what they thought would 
be an inducement—they told her it was an exciting “Western,” with lots 
of cowboys and Indians. 

“Vestern!” hissed the old Basque lady. “Cowpoys! Injins! For feefty 
years I see cowpoys galloping over here, cowpoys galloping over there, 
cowpoys dragging home wit’ broken legs an’ arms, an’ full of bullet holes! 
Cowpoys! Injins! Bah! Anytime I go to Tvin Falls to see mofie, it'll be 
to see love, honey, an’ kisses!” 


Aunt Mary Laird was sole inhabitant of the desolate ghosttown of 
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Joy, perched on the edge of Utah’s Great Salt Desert. How that snow- 
swept, heat-swept, jumping-off-place ever acquired such a name is hard 
to imagine. Aunt Mary had been a sporting woman during the bonanza 
days at Virginia City; and like many who have known life’s seamier side, 
her heart was big as all outdoors. 

Whenever a friend or stranger, Indian or white man, drove into the 
yard of her drab little wind-battered shack, old Aunt Mary would come 
flying out the door, shouting her stock greeting: “My God, sweetheart— 
where yuh been all these years? Have yuh et?” 


And now, for the closing anecdote in this chapter, I’ve selected a little 
vignette about a Nevada woman whose name common decency compels 
me to withhold. 

It was only a few days before Christmas. The high desert country was 
buried in snow, and the wind was like ice. I was traveling a lonely stretch 
of road on the trail of a man—a stranger—who had written me that he 
knew where I could get a good story. When I spotted the little shack 
at the canyon’s mouth, I thought it might be the home of the man I was 
seeking. Head bowed and coat collar turned high around my ears, I 
fought through the knife-like wind to the cabin where the light of a kero- 
sene lamp shone dimly through a single cracked windowpane. 

My hail was answered by a hard, bitter-looking old man, who leaned 
heavily on a crooked staff as misused and weather-beaten as he. No, he 
said gruffly, the man I wanted lived about ten miles farther down the road. 

“Long as you're here,” he added, “you might as well set and eat with 
US sheet 
The grim-faced woman, who dished out our plates of jackrabbit meat 
and beans and sourdough bread, was as brown and wrinkled as a little 
old potato. Her hands were knotted by years of hard-rock mining along- 
side her man, and strands of iron-gray hair straggled listlessly from the 
tightly-wound knot atop her head. 

The cabin was as starkly depressing as its occupants. Not a flower, 
a curtain, or sofa pillow—not even a bright calendar—broke the cave-like 
drabness of the unpainted board walls which were time- and smoke- 
darkened to the color of an old boot. At first I thought there was not one 
evidence of Christmas in the shack—and then I glimpsed a few bright 
parcels laid on a high shelf. When the old woman saw that my gaze had 
fallen upon them, her tired eyes brightened a bit and some of the hope- 
lessness and futility of the centuries dropped from her face. 

“Them’s our Christmas presents—but we ain’t to open ’em till 
Christmas morning,” she said, at the same time lifting the packages down 
for me to admire. “Ain’t they the purty things, though! Our daughter-in- 
law in New York City sends us a box of Christmas fixin’ ev’ry year. It’s 
right thoughty of her, too, because she’s never seen pa and me.” 

The woman went on to explain that their only son, their Jimmie, had 
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married her while he was stationed in the East with the Army; and then, 
he went on overseas and was killed. After expressing the proper con- 
dolences, I picked up the tiniest gift in the lot—a little box wrapped in 
silver-foil paper and tied with red satin ribbon. 

“What do you suppose is in this little package?” I asked. 


Taking the tiny box from my fingers, the desert woman hefted it in 
her gnarled hand and gave it an exploratory shake. 

“T have been a-wonderin’ th’ same thing,” she said. “It’s fur me— 
see, it says ‘Mother’.” Then, dropping her harsh voice to a whisper so 
the old man wouldn’t overhear, she added guiltily, “I been a-hopin’ and 
a-prayin’ it might be perfume...” 
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Mystery Man of Mullet Island 


|r THIS HERO-EXALTING WORLD ever comes to realize that not 

all laurels should go to the victors—that a few should be given for 
honest effort, regardless of end achieved—it will be a great day for God’s 
gallants who fight and live and die for a cause, and even in death fail to 
gain their goals. 

One of these unsung crusaders was Charles E. Davis (Plate 57) the 
Mystery Man of Mullet Island. 

Davis was not an important hero. He didn’t lead any armies to 
victory; he didn’t perform any rousing deeds at sea, or even pull any 
fast tricks to gain him a Page One picture in the tabs. All he did was 
hitch his wagon to a strange obsession and sacrifice everything he owned 
—life, included—that one shadowy episode in frontier history might 
better be understood. 

Oddly enough, there doesn’t seem to have been one tangible reason 
why this man should have turned his attention to the tragic Donner-Reed 
emigrant party which, 80 years earlier, had toiled Westward from Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, across the grim barrier of the Rockies and the parched 
salt deserts of Utah and Nevada, to a rendezvous with starvation and 
death amid the roaring blizzards of the Sierra summits. 

Sponsored by no historical society, foundation, or museum, Davis 
received no reimbursement for his grueling years of field research. None 
of his people, so far as known, had taken part in that historic fiasco; nor 
had Davis expressed previously any special interest in the Donner trek. 
Yet, this was the single episode in history he chose for his research. . . 
all of which proves that no one can fathom the inner workings of another 
man’s mind—particularly such a man as Davis, who lived in a strange 
world of his own and so conducted himself that even close acquaintances 
never had the fecling of knowing him intimately. 

My recollection of Davis stems from the days when I was a teen-ager 
and he was nudging the half-century mark. I remember him as a sharp- 
eyed, saturnine chap, hawk-faced, handsome, dark-complexioned, thin 
as a sapling, and nearly seven feet tall—a man who wore his clothes well 
and carried himself with military erectness. Classifying him now, in the 
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manner of an amateur psychologist, I would say he was a man torn un- 
mercifully between conflicting personalities. 

According to Brass Rail Biographers, Charles Davis was born in 
Massachusetts of wealthy parents, and was reared in a fine home where 
colored servants did the work and little boys wore short velvet trousers 
and were schooled in the social graces. But on the Davis family tree had 
grown other fruit than the plums of Back Bay aristocracy. Deep in the 
roots of that tree had lain a strong, dark strain of Indian blood, and this, 
I presume, was the joker in Charlie Davis’ deck of cards. 

Throughout his youth this mixture of blue blood and savage waged 
continual battle for supremacy, and at the age of 16 years—with all the 
family portraits rocking in horror—Davis turned his back on wealth and 
home and social position, and signed on as an ordinary seaman in Sol 
Jacobs’ Atlantic fishing fleet. Here was a life to his liking, and so 
assiduously did he apply himself to the work that by his 18th birthday 
he had earned master’s papers and the rating of captain. 

Quitting the sea in the closing years of the 19th century, Davis joined 
the gold stampede to the Klondike in 1898. Two years later he reappeared 
in Texas, and 1905 found him building a home on the flank of a dead 
volcano midway between San Diego, California, and Yuma, Arizona. 
It is almost impossible to imagine a homesite more forbidding than this 
place chosen by the former New Englander. Spreading away to the 
southeast lay a blubbering hell of hissing geysers and boiling mudpots. 
For 40 miles to the north sprawled the barren waste of Salton Sink, the 
parched skeleton of an ancient sea that had passed into oblivion centuries 
earlier, and overhead hung a merciless sun that sent summer temperatures 
to 130 degrees in the shade. 

Barely had Davis put down roots in the new location until the Colo- 
rado River left its banks and began pouring its muddy fury into that 
salt-encrusted sink, thereby creating the present Salton Sea. In the course 
of that transformation, Davis’ volcanic butte was cut off from other land 
and would become known, in time, as Mullet Island. On this bare, heat- 
scourged knoll, Davis built a home, named it “Hell’s Kitchen,” and 
established there a boat landing, cafe and dancehall. For the next 20 
years he cooked and served fish dinners, emceed his dances, and rented 
boats to fishermen and duck hunters. Seining the mullet fish that came 
to inhabit the Salton Sea, he cured them in a homemade smokehouse and 
hauled them to Los Angeles, where he set up a sidewalk stand at 8th 
and Broadway, gave free samples to passersby, and defied the authorities 
to stop him selling his product. In his spare time, “The Captain,” as he 
liked to be known, served as game warden, fought for conservation 
of natural resources, and made a scientific study of the thermal area 
flanking his home. 

These details have been cited only as evidence that a pattern of 
normalcy ran through this man who, in 1927, at the age of 50 years, 
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snapped a padlock on his prosperous business, took leave of home and 
community position, withdrew his life’s savings, and turned his full atten- 
tion to retracing the Donner-Reed trail from Independence, Missouri, to 
Fort Sutter, California—a distance of 2000 miles. In re-blazing this 
route it was Davis’ avowed intention to locate every overnight camp made 
by the wagon train, and to establish positive identification of every un- 
marked grave along that tragedy-stalked way! It would have been a 
terrific undertaking even for a man in the prime of life—and Charles 
Davis had already passed that point. 

“T never met Davis, personally, but I came to know him by reputation 
when I retraced the Utah-Nevada portion of the Donner Trail in 1929-30,” 
I was told by Charles Kelly, prominent Western historian. “Soon as I 
started gathering material for my book, Salt Desert Trails, old desert rats 
began telling me of the incredible exploits of this man who had preceded 
me over the trail.” According to these informants, who had worked with 
him in the field, Davis possessed an uncanny ability for locating sand- 
buried relics—an aptitude so pronounced that it seemed almost as if some 
shadowy corner of his subconscious self must have actual knowledge of 
where those pieces had been cast aside when adverse circumstances made 
necessary the abandonment of yet another wagon. 

For example, Davis talked to a grandson of Lewis Keseberg, a prom- 
inent member of the Donner party, who told Davis that while his grand- 
father was chopping firewood from the top of a pine tree that protruded 
above the deep snow in that winter of 1846-47, he had the misfortune 
to drop his axe into a hole formed in the snow around the bole of the 
tree. Peering down the length of the trunk he could see the tool lodged 
in the fork of a branch but in his weakened condition had not attempted 
to retrieve it. 

The story had been told Davis simply to illustrate the depth of that 
season’s snow; but, upon visiting the site of the Donner winter camp, 
Davis walked straight through the forest to the tree holding that axehead 
—still fixed in the high crotch where it had lodged 80 years previously! 
With the bark of the tree grown almost completely over the blade, there 
seemed little question but that this was the Keseberg axe. 

The first few times Davis was responsible for discoveries of this sort, 
his feats were passed over as “coincidences” and “luck.” But when such 
exploits became a run-of-the-mill program, folks began looking queerly 
at one another and asking, “How does this man know where these inci- 
dents occurred?” 

Time and again, that strange skill was demonstrated as Davis located 
one after another of the campsites occupied by the Donner party, eight 
decades before. Nearing a point on the desert where it seemd logical to 
him that a camp must have been made (as determined by mileage records, 
availability of water, and possible mention of landmarks) Davis would 
crawl over the area on his hands and knees, sniffing at the ground like 
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a dog trying to pick up a scent. In nearly every instance, Kelly was told, 
the man would eventually “smell fire’ and upon digging down, would 
uncover a pile of 80-year-old charcoal! 

Possibly the most uncanny of all his exploits was the ability he dis- 
played in identifying the inhabitants of unmarked graves. At Gravelly 
Ford, in Nevada, for example, Davis located a grave which he identified 
and marked as that of John Snyder, murdered Oct. 18, 1846, as result of 
an argument that arose as the emigrant party had been crossing the Hum- 
boldt River. Other historians were quick to find fault with this identifica- 
tion. Snyder couldn’t have been murdered and buried at that particular 
crossing, they asserted. It was contrary to all the records. Snyder was 
buried farther down the river, at Iron Point, or farther up, or across 
on the other side. He was buried almost any place, it seemed, except 
where Davis said. 

But subsequent investigation proved that the “historians” were wrong, 
and Davis was right! The grave Davis had been first to identify as John 
Snyder’s, was occupied by John Snyder and none other. 

Again, Davis found two graves and left notes in tobacco cans to 
mark them as the graves of Hargrave and Halloran. “I doubted that 
identification for a long while,” said Kelly. “But journals recently dis- 
covered prove that Davis—as usual—was correct!” 

How had Charles Davis known the identities of these graves? How 
could he have known their identity? Unless, as was covertly suggested at 
the time, he was being guided in his quest by the spirit of one who had 
taken part in that tragic epic. 

In the course of his field research, which spanned a two-year period, 
Davis picked up a soldier, Emile Cote, who agreed to accompany him for 
a while. Upon reaching Skull Valley, in western Utah, the men made 
camp and continued afoot into the grim desolation and dread immensity 
of the Great Salt Desert—a land area nearly as large as the State of 
New Jersey, but wherein Davis was sanguinely confident he could locate 
a group of five wagons which the Donners had abandoned. 

And, incredibly enough, Davis and Cote actually found those wagons, 
together with the bones of oxen, still lying beneath their yokes where 
they had fallen more than three-quarters of a century before! 

After photographing the scene of tragedy, Davis and Cote continued 
to follow the Donners’ still visible wagon tracks for nearly 20 miles into 
the salt waste, all along that way finding more bones, and wagon wheels, 
and barrels fallen to staves, and abandoned household gear. When a 
depleted water supply at last forced the men to turn back, they had been 
already lured too far into the glaring salt hell, and long before reaching 
their base camp the water in their canteens was exhausted and the two 
were staggering blindly and raving in delirium. 

Experiences of this sort were too much for a man of Davis’ years and 
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strength, and completion of his self-assigned task found him broken in 
health and indescribably weary. 


Returning to Fort Sutter, Davis placed at the disposal of the museum 
there the great wealth of material gathered along the Donner trail—not 
only the valuable pioneer relics recovered, but reams of filled notebooks 
and huge files of maps and photographs. When he further expressed a 
desire to record his impressions of the Donner trek, as interpreted through 
the retracing of that trail, a stenographer was placed at his service. For 
weeks he endeavored to dictate the story, but the effort was fruitless. The 
story refused to take form. The once-brilliant and meticulous mind of 
the man seemed frayed beyond all understanding; and with the once- 
strong voice repeatedly faltering and trailing away, the result of his 
dictation was a puerile and disconnected jumble. 


Sick in body and soul, his strength and savings exhausted, Charles 
Davis returned to Mullet Island—a man grown old in the brief time lapse 
of only two years! Even in view of the hardships endured and thousands 
of hours of strenuous labor expended in the course of his two-year efforts, 
it seems unlikely that physical factors, alone, could have been responsible 
for the deep spiritual and mental blight that had swept over this Man 
from Mullet. Is it not possible, then, that Davis’ dissolution did not come 
from physical causes, but was rooted in the horror and ghastliness trans- 
mitted to him vicariously in the mile-by-mile retracing of a tragic trail? 

Dogging the footsteps of the Donnors, plodding over the same desolate 
barrens they had crossed nearly a century before, sleeping in the camps 
where their men and women and little children had died from starvation 
and cold and hunger and thirst and exhaustion, kneeling beside their 
unmarked graves, looking upon their abandoned wagons and the whiten- 
ing bones of their oxen, reading the ghastly, hand-penned records of that 
terrible winter at Donner Lake, forever seeking to put himself in the place 
of these people in order to better understand the abysmal depths of 
despair and desperation that had led them, at last, to cooking and eating 
the flesh of their own dead—if all this had not contributed to Davis’ 
mental upheaval, at least it had gnawed so deeply into his heart and soul 
that those memories were to haunt him through all the remaining days of 
his life. 

Hoping to divert his mind from this fixation that had come to possess 
it, former friends of “The Captain” tried to interest him in reopening 
his little resort on Mullet Island. But if he heard them, he gave no 
evidence of that fact. 

“It almost seemed as if his ears were attuned to a different wave 
length,” one of his friends told me later. “He seemed to be hearing ‘Voices’ 
the others of us couldn’t hear...” 

And, possibly, that explanation was not too far wrong. Who knows 
enough about the hyperphysical to say that ghostly Voices were not 
coming across the decades to Charles Davis—the voices of martyred 
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Tamsen and George Donner, of Little Charlie Stanton, abandoned to 
perish alone beside the trail, of murdered John Snyder, and banished 
James Reid, and Uncle Billy Graves, and grieving Mary Graves. Who 
can say that all these shadowy forms from Outer Space may not have 
been whispering to the Man from Mullet; may not have been telling him 
that through one medium alone their pioneer epic might be recounted 
in all its grisly horror. 

How else explain the fact that Charles Davis, in his mad groping 
for articulation, should turn to paint and canvas as his chosen means of 
expression? That he had no knowledge of art forms or mediums left him 
as wholly undaunted as the fact that he had no funds with which to 
purchase paint and other necessary art materials. When determination 
is sitting in the saddle, even a lame horse contrives to walk. 

While making his earlier scientific survey of the mud pots around 
Mullet Island, Davis had noticed the presence of clay in a wide range of 
tints. Remembering this, he revisited the geyser field, gathered quantities 
of each color of mud, dried it, pulverized it to powder, and sifted it 
through silk. These natural pigments he redissolved in the clear oil 
rendered from native mullet; and with this improvised paint for a “me- 
dium” he was ready to start work. 

Hunched before a makeshift easel in the poorly-lighted shabbiness of 
Hell’s Kitchen, Charles Davis picked up his makeshift pallette, dipped a 
makeshift brush into makeshift paint, applied the first bold stroke to a 
makeshift canvas—and began pouring out his soul! 

Furiously, zealously, fanatically, that outpouring of emotion was to 
continue three full years; and during those years, in that cluttered fisher- 
man’s shack on Mullet Island, were born some of the most hauntingly 
bizarre primitives ever produced by the brush of an American painter! 

Charles Davis wasn’t an artist. Neither were his paintings ART as 
taught in schools. Critics would have had a Roman holiday finding fault 
with their perspective and lines and shading, and half-a-hundred other 
imagined flaws; while the color-limitation imposed by those brown-pre- 
dominant pigments, gave to all the paintings a grim, somber sameness. 
But in that grimness, that somberness, lay power and vigor. 

Here was a vital epic of salt blizzard and searing sun, of man’s pain 
and perfidy and treachery and tears, of burned wagons and oxen dying in 
their yokes, of fevered babies crying for water . . . and Death riding 
through the night on a dark horse. This was not Art, but Drama— 
stripped to the bare bone! It was defeat, despair, discouragement, hope- 
lessness, heartlessness. 

It was not Art. It was more than Art. It was the laying bare of a 
man’s tortured soul. 

As each canvas was stripped from the easel, another was flung into 
place before the paint had dried on the first. So long as time and funds 
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permitted, Davis framed the pictures in a heavy, unadorned black wood, 
as gaunt and sepulchral as the scenes it surrounded. Later, there was 
neither time nor money for framing; but, still, the pictures poured forth. 

After the walls of Hell’s Kitchen were covered with the life-size can- 
vasses, Davis began piling them anywhere he could find space—on his 
table, his bed, on the chairs. At last he was stacking them on the floor, 
one upon another. 

No one knows how many pictures of the Donner Trail were painted 
by Davis in the course of that frenzied, three-year effort. Probably there 
were 100 of them, at least; possibly even more. Brought forth under 
terriffic strain, emotional as well as physical, each succeeding canvas had 
drawn more deeply on the man’s failing strength, until, eventually, he 
realized that his fountain of endurance was about to run dry. With this 
knowledge, Davis yielded to a belated desire to return to the home and 
family he had left so many years before. 

But Charles Davis’ time on earth was short. 


In May, 1933, only a few days after his arrival in New England, the 
mysterious Man from Mullet Island died quietly at his ancestral home. 
He was 56 years of age. 

Time passed—20 years of it—and with the spring of 1953, I was 
at Niland, California, doing research for a story on the Salton Sea. While 
talking with one of the local old timers the name of Charles Davis was 
mentioned. Instantly, I was remembering that gaunt, cadaverous man 
with the dark, burning eyes—the Man of Mystery, who had devoted the 
closing years of his life to tragically recording the tale of a tragic en- 
deavor. With that memory, there swept over me an urge to revisit Mullet 
Island and see what changes those two decades had brought. 

Although far more ramshackle than when I had seen it last, the old 
boat dock was still strewn with cast-off fishing gear, tattered gill nets, 
and dead fish. Following the dusty foottrail back from the dock, my 
memory guided me unerringly through the old cafe and dancehall— 
now dark and silent—and on out the rear door of the cafe to the cabin, 
Hell’s Kitchen. It was still the same smelly, half-forbidding, wholly fas- 
cinating place I had remembered through all those years. 

Beaten upon by salt-laden desert winds, and faded and cracked by 
soaring summer heat, it huddled against the island slope like an old woman 
shorn of both heart and hope. In the hot dusty little yard, and around 
the front porch, lay the same cluttery collection—broken oars, a wrecked 
dory, old rubber boots, a coil of rotting rope, rusted oar locks, bleached 
fish bones, an old felt hat trodden into a shapeless mass, and an old 
wooden bucket, fallen to staves. 

Picking my way over the loose boards of the front porch, I stepped 
through the sagging door into a half-dark room that reeked with an 
unwholesome moldy smell, like the inside of a grave. There were a few 
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broken chairs and pine benches, a plank table, and an old cook stove 
with a rusty pipe. Yards of torn fish nets and cork floats hung in dirty 
gray loops from the bare rafters, and over everything lay a deep mantle of 
wind-driven sand and packrat litter. 


Otherwise there was nothing in the room but a deathlike stillness— 
and the paintings! 

Accusingly, questioningly, condemningly, the horror-ridden faces in 
those primitive portraits stared at me from dark corners, from behind the 
door, from beneath cobwebbed loops of the fishnet. Some still hung on 
the rough board walls, or leaned against the table; others were strewn 
upon the splintered floor, their canvas torn and cracked and trodden upon 
by careless feet. 


Picking my way around and between the pictures, while the white 
salt dust on the floor crunched under my shoes and rose to sting my 
nostrils and drift restlessly through the dead air, I found myself turning 
over the old recurrent questions: 


Why had Davis suddenly elected to research the Donner Trail? 

How had he been guided to lost graves and scenes of tragedy unknown 
to any living man? 

And, finally, why had this man of mystery chosen to tell the story 
of that tragic epic through this mad outpouring of primitive oils? 


Only Davis had known the answer to those questions—if even he 
had known—and now that he was 20 years in his grave, those questions 
would never be answered. 

It didn’t matter that he had been an eccentric character and a man 
of mystery—or even that a trace of the occult may have entered into his 
exploits—he still was a good historian and a master researchist. He had 
left nothing to chance or guesswork . . . and regardless of how many 
“historians” have done it since, he was the first man in history to retrace 
the Donner Trail. 

Closing the door behind me, I made my way back through the dark- 
ened cafe and dancehall, and down the rocky trail to the boat dock—my 
one desire to put distance between myself and that hopeless sepulchre, 
Hell’s Kitchen. 

I never expect to go back there, again. I hope the ghost of Charles 
Davis never goes back there, either. I wouldn’t want even his ghost to 
know that this great legacy of paintings—this dying tribute to a tragic 
epic of pioneer days—has been permitted to fall to ruin beneath the 
layering dust of human indifference. 
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Ghost Town on Fairview Peak 


66 
Cur FRIENDS THINK we’re nutty as pet coons to live out here 
in the sticks,” said Ed Stratton. “‘What if you get sick, or 
have an accident?’ they say. They ask why we don’t move to Fallon, 
where we can have modern conveniences and fewer hardships, and be 
nearer doctors and supplies. 

“What do you think?” he turned to me quizzically. “Do you think 
we’re crazy to live here?” 

I couldn’t answer immediately. I needed time to think. 

Ranging my eyes over the desert ghosttown of Fairview, Nevada, 
where Ed and Sylvia Stratton constituted the sole population, I saw a 
hard and hungry land laid bare to the fury of summer’s sun and the blasts 
of winter. I saw a place without a single shade tree, or hedge, or vine, 
or one square foot of green lawn; a place more than 40 miles removed from 
the nearest postoffice, and totally devoid of any water save those meager 
drops grudgingly yielded by infrequent rains and snow. To spend here 
a week, or even a month, would be an interesting experience; but to live 
here 40 years as these people had done? Frankly, I doubted it. 

“T guess mebbe you think the same as our friends,” said Ed, cor- 
rectly interpreting my hesitation. “But let me ask you something: Even 
with all their so-called ‘advantages’ can you show me one person, living 
in any town or city, who has a richer peace of mind or is more completely 
happy and contented than are Sylvia and I here in Fairview? We enjoy 
the best of health while thousands of folks our age are crippling from 
one sanitarium to the next. We breathe the purest air in the world, and 
have all the food we want to eat. We don’t have to worry about next 
month’s rent, and we don’t have to fight traffic and noise and congestion. 

“Crazy?” sniffed the old man, scornfully. “Crazy like foxes!” 

If I still harbored vague doubts it was because my first meeting with 
the Strattons had taken place only a few minutes earlier and I hadn’t had 
time to learn much about them or their way of life. 

“Youll have to meet Ed and Sylvia,” Hallie Jones had said one 
morning, as I breakfasted with her at her home west of Fallon. “They’re 
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a priceless old pair! I’ve never known another man and woman so com- 
pletely happy, or so thoroughly at peace with the world .. .” 

So we had driven to Fairview, Hallie and I. We had arrived to find 
Ed working in his garage. While Hallie watched in amusement, I stared at 
the Ford truck he was servicing (Plate 61). I blinked my eyes and shook 
my head—and stared some more. 

“Does it run?” I ventured, at last. 

“RUN?” barked Ed Stratton, like a man whose mother has been 
libeled. “Does it run! You oughta see this old gal pull! Comes up Fair- 
view canyon without even steaming. That’s more’n most of your new 
cars’ll do!” He gave the radiator an affectionate cuff. “Yep! She’s a 
great old bus. Bought her spankin’ new, 34 years ago. Been drivin’ her 
ever since! Only trouble, she’s low geared. Won’t run over 25 miles 
an hour. But when I want speed, I’ve got this old girl over here.” Trailing 
us to the other side of the garage, the desert man indicated a 1920 Paige 
touring car with cloth side curtains that opened with the doors. 

“This’s the baby for speed. One time, crossin’ the salt flats ’tween 
here’n Fallon, I had ’er up to 85 miles an hour! Even then, she was jest 
loafin’ along! Don’t know how fast she would go if I was to really let 
‘er out. And, of course, when we want to put on the dog—” Ed@ Stratton 
turned to a 1927 Cadillac limousine on which the upholstery wasn’t even 
marred or the paint surface broken. “Never figgered I could afford to 
own a Cadillac. Thought they were only for the top brass. Feller tole 
me I was all wrong, so I bought this’n back in 1935. I’ve driven it 20 
years now, and the only repair part I’ve every bought for it is one 
timing chain!” 

Protruding from a socket in the roof of the garage was a large 
electric-light bulb. I said I didn’t know the town still boasted electricity. 

“Oh, that...” the desert man grinned. “Nope, we haven’t had power 
since the mills closed. That bulb’s been hangin’ there 40 years. Always 
figured to take it down, but never got around to it...” 

Pulling ourselves away from the garage and its amazing collection 
of wheeled antiquities, we ambled down the street half a block to the 
Stratton home. 

Every building remaining in Fairview belonged to the Strattons—the 
old structures having been collected from various parts of town and 
removed to this site near the head of the canyon where they served in 
various capacities. Largest and most imposing of the lot was the cabin 
in which Ed and Sylvia made their home—and even this building was far 
from being pretentious. If ever its boards had known the saving grace 
of paint it must have been back in the days when Fairview was young 
and prosperous. A pair of spindly stovepipes, naked except for rust, 
protruded through the corrugated tin roof of the building; and under the 
eaves, ready to catch and store any trifling drops of water the heavens 
might send, stood three iron barrels. On three sides of the cabin the hard 
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world of the desert ran full to the unpainted board walls, but along a part 
of the fourth side—by the living-room window—there bloomed half-a- 
dozen stalks of red and pink hollyhocks kept alive with waste water from 
the kitchen. 

Despite the July heat that lay heavily on the out-of-doors, the up- 
canyon breeze that fanned the open windows was fresh and fairly cool, 
and Sylvia Stratton quickly concocted a pitcher of ice-cold lemonade— 
the ice frozen in a mechanical refrigerator operated by kerosene. 

The living room of the Stratton home was immaculate and might have 
been lifted intact from the pages of an 1890 issue of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. Every window was framed in snowy white curtains, and over 
the glass portion of the front door hung an old-fashioned hand-crocheted 
panel finished in tassels. There were old-time pictures on the walls, and 
doilies and embroidered scarves, and little knick-knacks and do-dads on 
every table and shelf, and crocheted tidies and fancy sofa pillows on the 
rocking chairs. Just to be sitting in that pleasantly quiet old room, feeling 
the cool breeze through the windows and drinking lemonade, was like 
stepping back into a vanishing world of sanity and gentility. 

It was necessary for Hallie Jones to return to Fallon that evening; 
but like The Man Who Came to Dinner, I remained with the Strattons. 
The old Fairview bank building—since remodeled into living quarters— 
was assigned to me as my temporary home and, for a little while, at least, 
I was a bona fide resident of Fairview, Nevada. As I became better 
acquainted with Ed and Sylvia, I gradually learned the story of their lives 
and what had brought them to this outpost of civilization. 


Ed Stratton was born on Buzzards Bay, New Bedford, Massachusetts 
—for 100 years the whaling capital of America. Almost the first sound 
his ears knew was the thunder of surf breaking on New England’s rocky 
shore, and as a boy and young man he moved through a world of tall ships 
and salt-rimed adventure, and iron men who spoke the hard language 
of the sea. With gradual decline of the whaling industry, New Bedford 
became an important industrial city and Ed, upon finishing school, began 
work in a cotton mill. There he rose to a position as superintendent. 

“Sylvia and I were married in 1910,” he recalled. “We were living 
in a fine home, I was getting a paycheck this long—” measuring a length 
close to his elbow— “And weighed 240 pounds!” broke in his wife. Ed, 
who tipped the scales at a wiry 150, grinned crookedly and nodded. 

Meanwhile, in 1906, the Fairview mining strike had been made and, 
in 1914, Ed took leave of absence from his mill job and journeyed West 
to check on some family mining investments. Arriving at Fairview, he 
found a bustling frontier city with big mercantile stores, a bank, hotel, 
weekly newspaper—The Fairview News—assay offices, drug stores, meat 
markets, and 27 grog shops! The Miner’s Union hall and a big dance 
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hall across the street had burned only three days before his arrival, but 
the town was full of money and everything was going full blast. 

Remaining at Fairview only long enough to transact his assigned busi- 
ness, Ed returned to New Bedford. 


“But I fooled ’em,” he chortled wickedly. “I didn’t go back to take 
my old job at the mill—I went back to get my wife! We were moving to 
Fairview to live.” 

Three years passed . . . and with them passed Fairview’s boom. By 
1917 the mines and mills and business houses were closing, and each year 
thereafter saw more persons moving away than were arriving. And so 
came a day when the only residents left in the town were Ed and Sylvia 
Stratton and a few leasers working the Nevada Hills mine. Time brought 
a cooperative farm colony to Dixie Valley, a few miles to the north, and 
a majority of Fairview’s buildings betook themselves to this new location 
—either by right of purchase or by “midnight requisition.” Other build- 
ings were moved to Fallon and, eventually, all that remained of the one- 
time boomcamp were the several structures now owned by the Strattons, 
an old cement bank vault, a great many cellars and broken foundations, 
eleven graves in a sun-scorched cemetery, and the silent mills that so 
briefly had served the Dromedary Hump and Nevada Hills mines. 

“I wish you could have seen the Nevada Hills mill!” said Ed. “It 
was a 20-stamp mill, built in 1911, and a mining journal of that time 
called it ‘the finest ore mill in the world with exception of one British- 
owned mill in South Africa.’ ” 

Nevada Hills mine, throughout its hey-day of production was owned 
by George Wingfield and Associates, of Reno. Under this tenure of 
ownership—terminating about 1918—the mine yielded some $10,000,000 
in gold and silver at a ratio of 100 ounces of silver to each ounce of gold. 
When the ore appeared to be worked out, the big mill closed in 1917, its 
machinery went to various purchasers, and the building was ultimately 
auctioned by the state for delinquent taxes. 

The big red mill of the Dromedary Hump mine—original cause of 
the Stratton’s move to Fairview—stood on the hill overlooking town. 
Inoperative for many years, the milling machinery had been sold for use 
elsewhere and for scrap, and only the shell of the building and the old 
mine shaft remained. 

“It’s 600 feet deep,” said Ed. “Sound as a dollar, and not a drop of 
water in it!” 

This reminded me that nowhere around the camp had I seen anything 
that resembled a source of water. When I asked Ed about it, he said that 
in the early days all water for the town was hauled from Westgate, with 
teams. Later, when the Nevada Hills mill was built, the company piped 
water from that same source, eight-and-one-half miles across the range, and 
made it available to the town. After the mills closed, this supply was 
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withdrawn and the Strattons had since depended on rain water captured 
from the roofs of their several cabins. 

Channeled into barrels by means of eaves troughs, the water was 
placed in 55-gallon steel oil drums, tightly plugged, and stored under 
cover. Preserved in this manner, it kept well—some they had in stock 
being as much as two years old and still sweet and palatable. It was their 
hope, each year, to enter the “dry season” with not less than 1000 gallons. 

In view of the staggering consumption of water by city dwellers, even 
1000 gallons seemed to me woefully limited—especially since Hallie 
Jones had told me that the Strattons provide drinking water for all the 
chukar partridges in the canyon. I asked Sylvia if this piece of benevolence 
didn’t constitute a heavy drain on their meager supply. 

“Yes,” said the white-haired woman slowly. “I suppose it does, since 
we give them about two earthen pitchers full each day . . . But, you 
know,” she went on, as though explaining an elementary truth to a ques- 
tioning child, ““The chukars are thirsty, too; and since God gave us this 
water, it’s only right we should share with them. . .” 

And lest some suspicious reader should draw a wrong conclusion, it 
might be well to mention that the Strattons do not kill the chukars, even 
in season—nor do they kill any other wild game that wanders into the 
canyon. 

“We'd rather make pets of ’em,” laughed Ed. “Sylvia even makes 
pets of the little gray lizards. Has ’em trained so they'll come and take 
flies from her fingers!” 

Living far as they do from town, the Strattons necessarily buy their 
foodstuffs in large quantities. Fresh fruit is purchased in season and 
preserved in jars. 

“I ‘put up’ all sorts of things,” said Sylvia. “Every time we go to 
town Ed buys 12 or 15 pounds of ‘little pig sausages.’ I place them in a 
pan in the oven and render out most of the fat; then I pack them dry, in 
pint jars, and process them in hot water six hours. Fixed this way they 
keep without refrigeration, and we think they have even better flavor 
than when they’re cooked fresh!” 

Lack of water, naturally, precludes any chance of the Strattons raising 
a garden, or even keeping a pen of chickens or rabbits for meat. 

“Besides,” laughed Sylvia, “we don’t want to be tied down to a flock 
of biddies! We don’t go to town very often, but when we do, we make 
a three-day excursion of it. We get a room at the hotel, and the first day 
we spend reading our mail and visiting with old friends. Next day, we buy 
our non-perishable foods and attend to any other necessary business. 
On the third day we pick up perishable stuff—meat, eggs, fruit, and 
the like—and by that time we’re both worn out with ‘city life’ and straining 
at the bit to come home!” 

Sunset, of my last day at Fairview, flung across the western sky a 
magnificent curtain of flame and crimson, and long after the sun had 
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disappeared behind the range a golden blush lingered on the sage-gray 
slopes of the higher hills. With the cool of evening spreading over the 
land we sat on the front porch of the old cabin, talking softly, and watching 
the desert make itself ready for the night. A swallowtail butterfly flitted 
over the little clump of red and pink hollyhocks; a small, gray lizard peered 
quizzically over the edge of the porch. A mother chukar and her brood 
of wildling chicks trailed through the dust of the front yard; and always 
there came to our ears the thin, haunting whistle of mourning doves, the 
chirping of unseen crickets. But for these soft voices of the wild there was 
no sound. No planes zooming overhead, no thundering traffic nor screech- 
ing sirens; no roar of industry, no jangling telephones, no barking dogs. 

Our talk was of boom camps and New Bedford; of men and mines 
and three-masted schooners, and sperm whales and sagebrush. We talked 
until galaxies of bright stars were pin-pointing the dark inverted bowl of 
the sky, and a round full moon had come to float over Fairview Peak. 

“If you think that moon’s big,” chuckled Ed, “you oughta see our 
Harvest Moon, when there’s white frost sparkling on the ground like a 
zillion diamonds, and the air is thin and snappy! Why, city folks don’t 
even recognize it as the moon! They think it’s some new-fangled flying 
saucer that’s about to crash into the house!” 

“You'll have to come back and see it,” said Sylvia. “About October. 
By the way,” she put in, “you are coming back, aren’t you?” 

“Coming back?” barked Ed. “Of course, she’s coming back! After 
livin’ here 40 years, do you think I can’t recognize the symptoms? Can’t 
you see she’s already head-over-heels in love with Fairview? Give her six 
months here and she’d be as crazy as we are!” 

“Yes,” I said, remembering an expression Ed had used a few minutes 
after Hallie Jones had introduced us. “I’m afraid I’'d be crazy as you are 
... Crazy like a fox!” 
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First to Explore the Zion Narrows 


Parsumasty THE ONLY REASON William W. Flanigan (Plate 

66) is still alive and going strong at the age of 80-odd years is 
because he is made of whang-leather and iron nails and doesn’t have a 
nerve in his body. His heart must be strong enough to operate a battle- 
ship cruising at full speed, and he undoubtedly has watching over him a 
whole battalion of guardian angels. 

Any Doubting Thomas who questions the foregoing statements has 
but to consider some of the accomplishments of this remarkable octoge- 
narian who makes his home at Cedar City, Utah—when he isn’t off 
galloping up or down mountains, or exploring gorges, or retracing pioneer 
trails. 

Born in southern Utah, near the mouth of Zion Canyon, Will Flani- 
gan’s first major exploratory feat was achieved in 1900 when he was the 
first man, Indian or white, to explore the North Fork of the Virgin River 
through the Zion Narrows. Unable to find anyone with nerve enough to 
accompany him, young Will sneaked off from home one bright June day, 
saying he was going hunting or fishing, or something. Instead, he ven- 
tured alone into this tremendous earth slit! 

Since that occasion, nearly 60 years ago, Will Flanigan has guided 
through The Narrows more than 100 persons, but the trip still thrills him 
to the soles of his feet and he still recalls that on his first jaunt he was so 
determined not to spend a night in the awesome gorge that he covered in 
one day a distance subsequent explorers have taken two and even three 
days to travel! With its sheer rock walls towering to heights as great as 
2500 feet, and the gorge occasionally no more than eight feet across at 
its bottom and filled from wall-to-wall with the dashing torrent of the 
North Fork, explorers find it necessary to wade and swim through the 
icy water for 25 miles or more, and over the major portion of that distance 
it is impossible to escape from the gorge by ascending its walls. Viewed 
above those sheer-to-overhanging facades, the sky appears as a narrow 
blue river, and stars are visible even at midday. 

In addition to a dozen trips through the Zion Narrows, Will Flanigan 
has crossed the Continental Divide in 40 different places. He has partici- 
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pated in skiing and dog-racing in the dead of winter at Sun Valley, Idaho, 
and West Yellowstone; has slept on Angel’s Landing, in Zion National 
Park, where there is no direction to go but down and it is necessary to 
anchor oneself with a rope in order to keep from rolling off into space. 
He has hiked to the bottom of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado from 
both Toroweap and Bright Angel Points; has climbed Mt. Whitney, highest 
point in the continental United States, and on several occasions has 
ascended Utah’s Mt. Timpanogos. As result of a life-long interest in 
Western history, he has retraced the Lewis and Clark Trail in full (except 
for the portion on the Missouri River) and also has retraced the Old 
Oregon Trail, Donner-Reed Trail, Mormon Emigrant Route, Pony Express 
Trail, Route of the Mormon Battalion, Old Spanish Trail, Santa Fe Trail, 
and the Utah portion of the Escalante Trail. 

Strangely enough, Will Flanigan is not a professional explorer or 
historian, but does these things purely as a hobby! For 33 years he was 
superintendent of buildings and grounds at the College of Southern Utah, 
in Cedar City, and since his retirement has dabbled in various other work. 
When, in 1955, someone questioned Mr. Flanigan’s physical ability to 
tide a horse for three weeks during his projected retracing of the Bennett- 
Arcane Trail to Death Valley, the Cedar City man pointed out that only 
that spring he had spent three months in the saddle, in all sorts of incle- 
ment weather, while packing salt and grain to two large cattle and sheep 
ranches. That he was even then nudging the 80-year mark gives some 
idea of the stamina of this remarkable Utahn. 

But what I really intended to write about in this chapter is the value 
of keeping a diary. 

When Will Flanigan was about a dozen years old, his father told him 
and his brothers that he would pay $5 to any one of them who kept a diary 
faithfully for one full year. Will tried it but fell short of his goal. Next 
year, his dad repeated the offer. Will tried it again, and that year managed 
to keep it posted all the way through December 31. By the time anyone 
has kept a diary one full year the habit has become so ingrained he is 
pretty certain to continue thereafter, and Will Flanigan has kept a diary 
every day since. 

Posted often in weariness, sometimes jubilantly, and occasionally in 
near despair, those books, today, constitute such a valuable history of 
pioneer life in southern Utah that many of the volumes have been photo- 
statically preserved by California’s great Huntington Library. As an 
example of the way their entries can blow the dust of impersonality from 
historical happenings, Will Flanigan has given me permission to quote 
excerpts from his journals written during the course of one history-making 
event in southern Utah. 

The event to which I have reference is the building of the Zion Cable. 

To anyone who considers even briefly the topography of the Zion 
area, the motivating need for the Zion Cable becomes readily apparent— 
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doubly so if he understands something of the difficulties of pioneer trans- 
portation in that area. 

Mormon colonists in the villages of Rockville and Springdale, along 
the North Fork of the Virgin at the mouth of Zion Canyon, had no build- 
ing materials available to their needs with exception of native rock and the 
crooked trunks of cottonwood trees. This fact constituted the choicest 
sort of irony, inasmuch as a vast forest of fine yellow pine ideally suited 
to sawmilling purposes blanketed the high mesa spreading back from 
the canyon’s rim, some 3500 feet higher than the villages along the Virgin. 
Since it was impossible to drive a team and wagon down the canyon’s 
nearly sheer walls, any canyon settler who wished to avail himself of the 
pine timber must travel hence on a long circular detour requiring 10 days’ 
time urgently needed for other work. 

This unfortunate situation was known even to Brigham Young who, 
on one of his early trips to Zion, looked toward the tall trees on the 
canyon’s rim and prophesied that lumber would eventually come down 
to the villagers “like a hawk flying.” 

Time passed, and one day in 1888 Will Flanigan’s older brother, 
David, then 15, together with three other boy chums, became lost while 
exploring the red ledges east of Springdale. Four days the quartet scouted 
the east rim of Zion Canyon, seeking a way down those precipitous walls, 
and during this period David conceived the idea of milling lumber on 
the rim and lowering it down the sheer face of the canyon by means of 
a cable. 

For 10 years Dave endeavored to interest other villagers in his bold 
plan—but they weren’t having any. A cable of sufficient strength to 
lower heavy loads of lumber and long enough to reach from the rim to the 
bottom of the canyon, they declared, would break of its own great weight. 
But Dave was a resolute youth who held fast to his dreams, and for two 
or three years he experimented with pulleys and wire tension to perfect his 
device and assure himself of its feasibility. At the same time the young 
Mormon was striving desperately to accumulate sufficient funds to buy the 
wire necessary to fulfillment of his plan. The country, however, was 
gripped in the “Cleveland Panic” and in southern Utah there was almost 
no work to be had. The few jobs available paid only 75 cents to $1.50 
a day for grown men, and out of this meager stipend must still be deducted 
the fee for board. But Dave worked and saved his wages—and I presume 
his several brothers helped, too—and the Flanigans eventually got together 
enough cash to purchase 50,000 feet of telegraph wire with which to make 
the cable. 


Work got under way April 30, 1901, when Dave and Will carried 
40 pounds of wire up the sheer canyon wall via the only access route 
then available—an old Indian trail that traveled 10 onerous miles to span 
the distance between canyon floor and rim. Arrived at the top, the Flanigan 
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brothers allowed the wire to play off the ledge and down to the floor of 
the canyon and found the distance to be 3000 feet. 

In the days and weeks which followed that initial effort, every step in 
the construction and installation of the Zion Cable is faithfully recorded 
in the day-by-day entries in Will Flanigan’s pioneer diaries—a report that 
is pure fascination to read! 

On May 21, 1901, for example, Will’s diary reports that he and Dave 
and Bert Farnes climbed the Indian Trail to the rim, packing a roll of 
wire weighing 100 pounds, plus two packs of quilts and grub weighing 35 
pounds each. The three men had been taking turn-about carrying the 
wire, but about two-and-one-half miles from the top, when Will saw that 
Bert was about given-out but was still determined to take his right turn, 
Will bet him a day’s work that he (Will) could carry the 100-pound spool 
of wire all the way to the summit without lowering it to the ground or 
resting. “I won it,” is the diary’s succinct statement. This wire was 
weighted and allowed to run down the wire lowered previously, and on 
May 22, 1901, the diary reports: “Dave and Bert sent the bedding down 
over the wire—the first load that ever went over it.” 

Before completion of the cable that summer, Dave and Will conceived 
the idea of cutting saw logs on the mesa and rolling them over the rim, 
believing they could then pick them up on the canyon floor and mill them. 
On August 1 the diary records that D. W. Lemmon cut a heavy-limbed 
tree about three-and-a-half feet through, felling it over the canyon’s rim 
“to see what would happen.” By the time the tree had fallen 400 feet it 
had been cleared of all limbs and much of the main trunk had been 
crushed into kindling wood. “. . . it fell possibly 2000 feet before land- 
ing, then rolled some. But we decided not to drop them and then expect 
to saw them,” noted the young Will. 

During that summer of 1901, two towers were built at the bottom 
of the canyon and one on the rim, and the 50,000 feet of telegraph wire 
was spliced and threaded through 18-to-24-inch pulleys. As finally set 
up, the cable was 3300 feet in length, with a vertical drop of 2700 feet. 
At last ready for business, it was placed in operation on August 15, 1901, 
and for several weeks thereafter was devoted to the lowering of barrel 
staves—60 or 70 staves constituting a load. Weight of the load going 
down supplied the motive power, while ballast (or produce) carried on 
the ascending cable served to brake the speed of descent. 

Due to an unfortunate alliance with a millman who agreed to place a 
sawmill in operation on the rim and then failed to do so, the original 
purpose of the cable—that of lowering lumber to the canyon towns—was 
not realized for several years. Meanwhile the cable was utilized by scores 
of townspeople and farmers. Ranchers from the high country could haul 
to the head of the cable their grain, potatoes, posts, cheese, etc., send 
them down the wire, walk down the Big Bend Trail, trade or sell their 
produce in the valley towns, and send back up the cable the fruit or fac- 
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tory goods they had received in exchange—thereby avoiding a hard 10-day 
trip by wagon road. Only two-and-one-half minutes were required to 
send a load through on the cable. 

In September, 1904, Dave Flanigan bought the Rube Jolley sawmill 
which, at that time, was in operation above Mt. Carmel, and the work of 
setting it up in the new location got under way immediately. On Dec. 
28, 1904, Will Flanigan’s diary states: “We melted snow to make water 
to run the sawmill.” 

“Started the sawmill for the first time,” reports the diary on Dec. 31, 
1904. “Sawed a little timber. The first sawmill that was ever on that 
mountain.” 

Then, on Jan. 2, 1905: “We ran the mill till noon and then Aaron 
(Flanigan) and I came to the bottom to run the lumber—the first lumber 
that was ever run down. There was a crowd down at the bottom to see it.” 

On Jan. 30, 1905, Aaron and Will Flanigan started to St. George with 
a load of lumber—the first cable-lowered lumber that was sold. 


Through 1905 and ’06 the Flanigans ran as much as 10,000 feet of 
lumber a day down the cable, and many men and teams were engaged in 
hauling it away from the cable’s foot. Roads were poor and in time of 
storm were plain terrible—as witness the diary’s entry on March 14, 1907: 

“We wanted to get to the top of Harrisburg Bench. It looked like 
a storm. We had heavy loads, the road was spongy and wet. We got in 
to the wagon hubs. At 4 o’clock next morning we had lumber from the 
bottom to the top of the hill and were give out. I think I am about through 
hauling lumber, and I think Dave is selling the mill on the mountain. I 
know that I will be an old man if I go on this way... .” 

Before Dave Flanigan sold the mill to A. P. Stout and O. D. Clifford 
in the summer of 1907, more than 200,000 feet of sawed pine lumber had 
been lowered to the floor of the canyon. 

As time went one, the Zion Cable racked up considerable history. 
A dog rode up it—and was scared barkless; a litter of pigs rode down, and 
men rode both ways. First man to ride it from top to bottom is believed 
to have been Quimby Stewart who took this hair-lifting means of descend- 
ing to the valley to participate in a watermelon feast in 1910. After 
Frank Petty bought the cable and sawmill, his son, Frank, Jr., frequently 
rode the wire to or from the valley floor. No one who ever worked on the 
cable was killed as result of that hazardous occupation, but three spectators 
were not so fortunate. On one occasion two men and two women sight- 
seers were standing in the box under the upper tower when a storm broke 
and a bolt of lightning killed one man outright and knocked two other 
members of the party unconscious. One of these, a girl, was in danger of 
rolling over the rim of the canyon, and while she was being rescued from 
this dangerous position, lightning struck a second time and killed the 
other man of the party. Another victim of the cable was an Orderville 
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Scoutmaster who was struck and killed by a piece of iron that fell from 
the upper tower after the cable had been in disuse several years. 


By this time, unknown millions of board feet of lumber had been 
lowered by means of the cable, Zion Canyon had passed to the status of 
a National Monument and a National Park, and much of the lumber used 
in building Zion Lodge had been freighted down from the high rim in this 
manner. Believing that the old cable was beginning to constitute a hazard, 
the National Park Service ordered its dismantling in the 1920s. 

All that remains of Dave Flanigan’s historic “tramway” are a few 
half-rotted timbers comprising the upper tower. Standing on its frame- 
work, where it juts over the edge of the gorge at the Big Bend of Zion 
Canyon, a person can look straight down for half a mile to Weeping Rock. 
But not many persons stand on that framework, these days, and few of 
the thousands who come to Zion National Park ever hear the story of 
the Zion Cable and the pine lumber it brought down from the heights, “like 
a hawk flying.” 

But William W. Flanigan, of Cedar City, knows that story, because 
he was there—and the whole thing is faithfully recorded in the old diaries 
he penned by lamplight. 
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Cabin at the Mouth of Hell’s Canyon 


Arter WANDERING more than 40 miles through dry, broken 
hills and over high, wind-swept ridges, the rutted desert road inched 
down the rocky trough of a deep canyon to the green-and-golden cotton- 
woods at its mouth. Passing through a crooked pole gate, the sandy wheel 
tracks skirted a small fruit orchard and a thin crescent of meadow 
hemmed on its farther edge by the brown waters of a sullen river; and 
in the yard of a little log house (Plate 69) the trail drew up and stopped. 
Even in this tall, wide world of sky-raking cliffs and color, it was the 
little log cabin that caught and held my attention. It was the first man- 
dwelling I had seen since leaving Jensen, Utah, 50 miles earlier; and since 
my current assignment involved its owners, I was curious what sort of 
folks I would find in this hip-pocket of Creation where Hell’s Canyon 
spills into the Yampa. Hermits, one might suppose; yet, this wasn’t my 
idea of a hermit’s home. It was neat as a doll’s house! Old-fashioned 
white roses and red poppies were blooming in the yard; bowers of hop 
vines and grape vines tumbled over the log walls, and a dozen varieties of 
green vegetables grew in a well-tended garden. 

My mental survey of the place was cut short when a friendly black- 
and-white dog came wagging forth to meet me, and the kitchen door eased 
open to frame the boyish-slender figure of a woman. From the question- 
ing look on her face, I guessed that the truck-jeep trail to the Mantle 
ranch didn’t often deliver there lone women strangers in senile sedans; 
but after a brief moment of hesitation, Evelyn Mantle (Plate 68) smiled 
warmly and extended a firm, brown hand. With that gesture I knew 
what sort of folks lived in the little log house at the end of the road! 


I had learned of the Mantles from Randall Henderson, editor of 
Desert Magazine. While making a boat trip down the Yampa River, he 
and his party had halted briefly at the Mantle ranch and on his return 
he had asked me to get a story of the Mantles when next I was in their 
part of the country. 


“Td like to know who they are,” he said, “and where they came 


from, and how long they’ve been on the river . . . and why.” 
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That was the reason I had driven to the Mantle ranch—but it wasn’t 
the reason I took three days to cover an assignment any good reporter 
should have filled in an hour or two. I stayed three days because I liked 
the place—and the Mantles. The moment I stepped inside their home 
it seemed to enfold me like a charitable mother hen adopting a stray 
chick. By supper time, that first evening, I was just another member 
of the family. 


In the days that followed I learned that pioneering didn’t end with 
the ox-team and Conestoga wagon—especially not in this high, tumbled- 
upside-down merging place of Utah, Colorado and Wyoming, where 
frontier conditions prevailed well into the present century. Judged by 
ordinary standards, the few folks living in this remote land are still 
pioneering in the truest sense of that word. 


Hearty, plain-spoken Charlie Mantle sees nothing glamorous or un- 
usual about being a pioneer because Charlie Mantle has never known any 
life but that prescribed by the hard, demanding world of the frontier. 
Born in the Yampa country, Charlie’s earliest recollections are of riding 
after cattle in the notorious Brown’s Hole—a region then still so far re- 
moved from courts and organized law that it provided a haven for fugitive 
renegades of three states. During the course of his buckerooing days, 
Charlie came upon a strip of bottom land a dozen miles west of Brown’s 
Hole, in what was known as “the Pat’s Hole country.” Charlie figured 
this land was just about what he wanted for himself. Soon as he was 
financially able, he bought the property from an old man who claimed 
it under squatter’s right, and in 1919 began the laborious task of convert- 
ing the raw acreage into a ranch. Seven years later he took another 
important step—one he readily admits was the wisest move in his life. 
He married Evelyn. 

We didn’t go into the matter but it seems logical to suppose that the 
marriage of Charlie and Evelyn was disapproved by families on both sides 
of the fence. Life on a Colorado cattle ranch, 50 miles from the nearest 
town and accessible only by pack-animals, is scarcely the preferred setting 
for a 19-year-old bride from New York, whose only previous knowledge 
of the West had been gained during four or five summer vacations which 
certainly hadn’t done much to fit her for a life of pioneering. But if love 
laughs at locksmiths, I suppose there’s no reason why it can’t chuckle 
also at isolation, and privation, and hardship. 

When Charlie Mantle and his teen-age bride traveled home to his cabin 
on the Yampa, in 1926, it was over a road that was bad all the way from 
Vernal, Utah. Barring broken springs, broken axles, ripped-open tires, 
washouts, landslides, and other developments, it could be negotiated to a 
point 11 miles from the Mantle ranch—and there it ended. Beyond, lay 
the Land of the Pack-horse; a land without roads of any description—not 
even a pair of rutted wheel tracks traversible by a team of mules and 
a wagon. Now, the use of pack animals for a brief camping trip can be 
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an enjoyable experience but such transportation, as a steady diet, is both 
laborious and time-consuming and the Mantles knew they must have a 
road into the ranch. As such a road would afford little benefit to anyone 
but themselves, they knew it was useless to expect the county or state 
to assist with its building; and since they weren’t in a position to hire 
help, the only solution was for Charlie and Evelyn to do the work them- 
selves. 

As the State of New York did not, at that time, include in its high 
school curriculum a girls’ course in road building Evelyn knew little about 
the task confronting them. But she didn’t suppose it would take too long 
to complete it—maybe a few weeks, she thought. And, of course, it 
wouldn't have taken as long, except that other time-demanding work 
seemed always to crowd in ahead—riding after cattle, branding calves, 
shoeing horses, repairing fences, building sheds, cutting wood for winter, 
taking care of garden and orchard, canning fruit and vegetables. But 
whenever came a day or week when other work was not too pressing, 
Charlie and Evelyn labored on the road—blasting and moving rock, 
building retaining walls, making fills. 

Time passed. Winters merged into summers. A succession of Mantle 
babies came to be laid on their blankets to sleep in the shade of sagebrush 
while Charlie and his young wife toiled at their self-assigned task. The 
“few months work” originally anticipated by Evelyn stretched into an 
incredible number of months . . . and before the Mantle ranch road was in 
condition for the first wheeled vehicle to roll over it, /7 years had passed! 
Throughout that entire period, from 1926 until 1937, the Mantles had 
been completely dependent on pack horses for every pound of goods 
brought in from the “outside’—food, farm machinery, seed, medicine, 
kerosene, mail, everything. 

“Our lives were completely geared to horses, 24 hours a day; and in 
all those 11 years I can’t remember ever riding a horse that I wasn’t carry- 
ing a baby, or riding one or two babies on the saddle in front of me!” 
said Evelyn. “You don’t do much trotting or galloping when you’re riding 
double, with a baby. Even today, when Charlie brings home a new saddle 
animal, the first thing I ask is: “Can it walk?’ ” 

When I asked Evelyn how she got out to a doctor when her babies 
were born, she looked at Charlie and they both laughed as though at a 
huge joke. 

“Doctor?” scoffed Charlie. “What’s a doctor?” 

“About a month ahead of time, Charlie would begin urging me to go 
to town so my baby could be born at the hospital; but there was always 
so much to be done at the ranch, I’d postpone the trip from day to day. 
Finally, when I knew I didn’t dare wait any longer, I'd start for Vernal 
—on horseback. But for some reason,” Evelyn grinned, “the babies always 
arrived before I did...” 
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Despite the unconventional circumstances attending their respective 
arrivals, the four boys and a girl born to Charlie and Evelyn all grew 
into healthy, handsome, well-adjusted adults, and at time of my visit 
were off making lives for themselves and rearing families of their own. 
All had received their elementary education in a one-room log schoolhouse 
a pebble’s toss from the one-room log cabin where the Mantles lived dur- 
ing their first 15 years on the ranch. Prior to World War II, the Mantle 
school was supplied each term with a teacher sent in from “outside,” but 
with the war-bred teacher shortage, isolated districts such as this were left 
unstaffed. Legally, Evelyn was not qualified to teach in Colorado, but 
in view of the national emergency she was permitted to conduct classes 
for her own youngsters and for children of the Rail Chew family, the 
Mantles’ nearest neighbors, who lived on Pool Creek, 12 miles west. 
After the Mantle children had completed the 8th grade under their mother’s 
tutelage, they were sent out to high school at Wasatch Academy, a Presby- 
terian mission boarding school, at Mount Pleasant, Utah, and from there 
went on to college. That such an unusual system of education must have 
certain desirable features is indicated by the fact that the youngest Mantle 
boy qualified for college entry at the age of 16 years. 

Although the terrific isolation of the Mantle ranch was improved by 
completion of their access road, that road, in 1956, still was traversible 
only in summer months—the 8000-foot plateau between the Yampa and 
U.S. Highway 40 being buried deeply under snow for approximately one- 
third of each year, generally from December to May. Thus, even with 
20th century “progress” the Mantles still had no regular means of receiv- 
ing or dispatching mail during their five-month period of winter isolation, 
and any commodities not procured before the passes closed for the winter 
were done without until the following summer. The actual danger 
presented by such isolation, however, had been partially alleviated by 
construction of an air-strip at the rim of the canyon, and by installation of 
a two-way radio. In case of a serious emergency, it was thus possible 
to radio for help and a plane would be dispatched from the nearest point 
available. 

“Sometimes, during the winter, one of our flyer friends picks up our 
mail at the postoffice, flies out here, and drops it to us by parachute,” 
said Charlie. “He says when he’s flying around up there, trying to drop 
the mail sack, it’s amazing how wide the river looks and how terribly 
narrow is the flat where our house sets!” 

When I asked what they would have done during those years when 
they were so completely isolated, if one of them had been taken seriously 
ill, or had been severely injured, Evelyn Mantle considered my question 
thoughtfully—almost as if it were the first time the matter had occurred 
to her. 

“I’m not quite certain,” she said at last, “—but I’m sure we would 
have done the best we knew how!” 
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Although the town of Vernal, Utah, is a few miles nearer their home, 
the Mantles do most of their trading at Craig, Colorado, 100 miles to 
the southeast, with a quarter of that distance over the sort of road one 
should encounter only in a bad dream. Their nearest postoffice is Artesia, 
Colorado, 50 miles. In view of these circumstances, the Mantles still are 
not plagued by modern civilization, nor overrun by tourists. Except for 
occasional jeep-borne prospectors or archeologists, about the only strangers 
seen at the ranch are “river runners.” 

Each year, as long as water in the Yampa is high enough to enable 
navigation, dozens of outfits “run the river” from Lily Park to Echo 
Park, or Split Mountain; and since the Mantles have the only ranch on the 
river in a distance of 70 miles, river parties generally arrange to break 
their journey at this point. To accommodate these adventurers, the 
Mantles had equipped an attractive free campground in a grove of cotton- 
woods, supplying tables, stoves, toilets, and water. 

“All sorts of folks make the run,” said Charlie. “Most of them are 
good sportsmen, but now and then a bunch will leave trash scattered over 
the campground, and sometimes a party will land and head out across 
our field, 50 or 60 abreast. You can imagine what that does to our alfalfa 
crop! The best ones we get are members of the Sierra Club. We never 
have any trouble with them—they don’t leave any trash behind and never 
destroy anything.” 

I was on the point of asking if the Mantles were ever called upon to 
perform rescues or give medical aid to river travelers, when a knock 
sounded at the kitchen door. It was one of the wettest men I have ever 
seen. The visitor explained that he and eight other officials of the Colo- 
rado State Fish and Game department had been making a survey of 
wildlife along the river when they were bucked out of their three rubber 
life rafts by the turbulent water at Little Joe rapids, about a dozen miles 
upriver from the Mantle place. All had been badly chilled by their 
dunking in the icy river, and one man’s leg had been cut severely in three 
places when he was struck by the boat’s propellor. 

Hastening to the river landing, in the ranch pickup, Charlie collected 
the injured man and the remaining members of the party, and minutes 
later the entire dripping group swarmed into the Mantles’ warm kitchen. 
As nearly four hours had elapsed since the accident and it was now after 
sundown, all the men were chilled to the bone. Evelyn hurried to divide 
among them a pot of scalding coffee that had been blubbering on the 
back of the stove, and put two more pots of coffee on to brew, after which 
she turned her attention to the injured man. As his companions had 
removed his blood-soaked shoe and sock, cut the trouser leg from the 
slashed limb, and applied surgical compresses to the gaping wounds, about 
all that remained for Evelyn to do was to administer stimulants and supply 
warm, dry, woolen clothing to halt the man’s chilling. As the injured fellow 
was suffering from shock, and weak from loss of blood—and since a plane 
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could not land before daylight—Gil Hunter, leader of the party, thought 
it advisable to rush their casualty to a hospital without delay. One of their 
vehicles, said Mr. Hunter, was at Echo Park, where they had expected 
to leave the river, and if Charlie would take them to that point—about 
13 miles—they would transport their injured companion to the hospital 
at Rangely, Colorado. Without waiting to eat his supper, Charlie Mantle 
helped lift the victim into the ranch pickup; he and two other members of 
the river party headed out through the night to Echo Park—and I had 
seen my first example of what it means to live in a house by the side of 
the Yampa, “and be a friend to man.” 


Identity of the first white man to “run” the Yampa River is not fully 
established but it seem logical to suppose that he was one of the early 
beaver trappers—a French-Canadian fur trader, Baptiste Brown, having 
settled on the Yampa in 1830 in the area later known as Brown’s Hole, 
or Brown’s Park. Be that as it may, the first permanent white settler in 
the Pat’s Hole-Castle Park area, site of the Mantle ranch, appears to 
have been Pat Lynch, who established himself there in the 1870s or 1880s. 

Pat was an enigma—very likely even a fugitive. According to what 
Charlie told me about him, and the stories related by other old timers, 
Pat was born in Ireland. He had served a hitch in the British Navy, and 
another in the British Army, during or after which, according to rumor, 
he had killed someone—some accounts say his mother; others say his 
victim was one of his superior officers. In either case, Pat fled to the 
safety offered by the United States where he enlisted in the Army under 
the name of James Cooper. After fighting in the Civil War he emigrated 
to the Yampa, as he afterward declared, “to see the country Major Powell 
wrote about.” As Powell’s two trips to the nearby Green River were in 
1869 and 1871, it is presumed that Pat located on the Yampa soon after 
that time. 

A typical hermit-type character, Pat raised horses for a living and 
owned several cabins along the river which he occupied at his convenience. 
At various times he also lived in several different caves. One day, when 
Evelyn Mantle was exploring one of Pat’s former cave dwellings, a gust 
of wind circled through the place and brought out from under a ledge 
a collection of dry leaves and debris. In the assortment, Evelyn espied 
a sheet of folded foolscap, brittle with age, and twisted like a potato chip. 
Opening it carefully, she found these words: 

“To all whom this may Consarn that I, Pat Lynch, do lay claim to 
this Botom for my Home and Suport. Wrote this 8th month of 1886. 
P. Lynch. 

“If in these caverns you shelter take 
Plais do to them no harm. 
Lave everything you find around 
Hanging up, or on the ground.” 
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As Pat mounted in years, he developed marked aberrations—one being 
an inability to remember whether his true name was Pat Lynch or James 
Cooper. The question seemed to worry him badly, said Charlie. He also 
developed a passion for drawing, painting, and chiseling pictures on the 
canyon walls and within his caves—his subjects being invariably full- 
rigged sailing ships. According to Evelyn, Pat’s ship drawings may still 
be found throughout that area, and all of them she has seen are remarkably 
well done with details of masts and rigging properly shown. 

Pat lived in the canyon until nearly 100 years of age. During his last 
days he was cared for by a Good Samaritan at Lily Park, Colorado; and 
upon his death, in February, 1917, burial was made at that place, near 
the head of the Yampa. 

Running through my notes, as I prepared to leave the Mantle ranch 
after sojourning there three days, it occurred to me that I hadn’t quite 
completed my assignment. 

“Find out why the Mantles stay on the river,” my editor had said. 
“There must be a reason. . .” 

When I put the question to Charlie he made some vague remark 
about it being a good place to raise cattle. 

“The winters are mild,” he went on, hesitantly. “We don’t have much 


snow here on the river . . . sometimes the mercury falls to 10 or 12 below 
zero, but not too often . . . the summers aren’t too terribly hot—not much 
above 100 degrees .. .” It was painful to see how hard the man was 


struggling to think of one valid reason for remaining on the Yampa, 100 
miles from town, and 50 miles from a postoffice. “It’s a good place to 
raise fruit,” he continued, lamely. “In all the 30 years we’ve been here, 
we’ve never had to spray for insects or disease .. .” 

“Why don’t you just say, Charlie, that this is our home and we have 
everything here we want!” broke in Evelyn Mantle. “The soil is rich. 
We raise every sort of fruit that will mature this far north—cherries, pears, 
apples, apricots, peaches, plums, and grapes. We have a big garden and 
seldom go into a winter with less than 500 quarts of home-canned vege- 
tables. We grow chickens for meat and eggs, and have a couple of Jersey 
cows to supply us with milk and cream, and butter and cheese. We 
butcher our own steers for beef, and there are hundreds of deer in the 
canyons, and fish in the river. We have an abundance of pure water and 
the air is clear and clean—and free. 

“We don’t have to worry about high rent and traffic, and smog and 
fog, and getting in our neighbor’s hair and having him get in ours—” 

“Wait a minute!” I broke in upon the woman’s tumbling flow of words. 
“That’s enough—you’ve made your point!” 

But Evelyn Mantle, I knew, had done much more than to make her 
point. Without any conscious effort to do so, or without even realizing 
she had done so, she had presented and won the case for all the liberty- 
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loving peoples of the Sagebrush Kingdom—the miners, the ranchers, the 
trappers, the Josie Pearls, the Ed Smiths—and all the other courageous 
men and women of the West, who are willing to embrace the inconveni- 
ences imposed by isolation and remoteness in order that they may retain 
their freedom to live as true sovereigns independent of and unlimited by 
any other. 


“I think that just about wraps up the story,” I told Evelyn and 
Charlie Mantle. And across the bottom of my last page of notes I wrote: 
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Death Valley (Calif.) 121, 123, 152, 263, 
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Deep Springs (Calif.) 257 

Delaney, Todhunter Dick, 153 

Del Norte, Colo., 157 

Delta, Utah, 68 

Denio, Nev., 152, 53 

Dennett, Daniel Q., 31 

Denver, Colo., 140, 157, 174, 239 
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Deseret Telegraph, 29, 33, 163 

Deseret, Utah, 57-58, 61-63, 64, 65, 72 
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Diamond-A Desert, 180, 299 
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Dominguez, Father, 132, 254 
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Douglas, Maude, 200, 201 

Douglass, Earl, 167-168 
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Doyle, “Uncle” Billy, 74 

Duckwater Indian Reservation (Nev.) 
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Duffy, John, 258 

Duncan, Lucinda, 151-152 
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Dun Glen, Nev. (gt) 80 

Dunlap, S., 182 

Dunnigan, Walter, 279 

Dutch John Flat (Utah) 253 

Dyer, Ed, 231-235, Plate 58 
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Edwards, Lizzie, 145 

El Dorado, Nev. (gt) 194-200 
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Esplin, Harriet, 164 
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Fackrell, C. S., 224 
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Fife, Wally, 278 
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Flanigan, Thomas, 228 

Flanigan, William W., 316-321, Plate 66 
Floods. See Pioneer Life. 

Foncannon, Julia, 221 

Ford, Bob, 5 

Forney & Recanzone Flour Mill, 38 
Fort Deseret, Utah, 57, 58 

Fort Harmony, Utah, 212-213, 89, 187 
Fort Mohave (Ariz.) 193, 197 

Fort Peck, Mont., 238 

Fort Ruby, Nev., 16-19, 9, 12 

Fort Scipio, Utah, 70 

Fort Sutter, Calif., 304, 306 

Foster, Mark, 55-56 
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Fremont, John Charles, 86, 92, 255 
Fresno, Calif., 119, 121, 249 
Friedman, L. A., 217, 218 

Fruit and orchards, 80, 92, 114, 213, 225 
Funerals. See Pioneer Life. 
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Galena, Nev. (gt) 97 

Gallagher, Major P. A. 19 

Gankin, Roman, 274, 276, 277 
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Gardner, Paul, 222 

Gardner, Robert and Archibald, 141 

Gardnerville, Nev., 152 

Gay, Sheriff Sam, 202 

Genoa, Nev., Plate 46 

Gerlach, Nev., 153 

Getchell, Senator, 6 

Ghosts of the Glory Trail, 45 

Gilbert, “Doc,” 199, 202 

Gillespie, Perry, 221 
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Grand Canyon (Ariz.) 279, 317 
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Granger, Roscoe, 252-254 

Grant, Heber J., 190 

Grauer, Carl, 274 

Grauer, Martin, 274, 275 
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Green River, Wyo., 247, 249, 255 
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Griswold, C. A., 19, 20 
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Hancock, William, 200, 201 
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Harris, Roy D., 217 
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Hosley, Dr. Neil W., 239 

Howard, Frank, 153 
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Hughes, Gareth, 154 
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Hunt, Dunbar, 177 
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Kiser, Peter, 259 

Kleinman, Conrad, 189 

Kolob Plateau (Utah) 162, 213-214, 
Plate 35 

Kral, Victor E., (quoted) 288 

Kromer, Bill, 221 

arg (yea 

Laird, “Aunt” Mary, 299 

Lake, Ernest, 200 

Lakepoint, Utah, 108 

Lakes: Argus (Nev.) 145; Cumins 
(Nev.) 145; Donner (Calif.) 306; 
Fish (Nev.) 279; Great Salt (Utah) 
108; Green (Utah) 248; Guano 
(Oreg.) 241; Massacre (Nev.) 151, 
236; Ruby (Nev.) 11, 16, 17; Sum- 
mit (Nev.) 2, 153; Steptoe (Nev.) 145 

Lakin, Lee, 207 

Lamb, Bernard, 225 

Lamb, Brigham, 191 

Lamb, Caroline, 191 

Lamb, Edwin, 190; wife, 190, 191 

Lamb, Hyrum, 225 

Langston, Jacob, 31 

Langston, Mr. and Mrs. John, 30-31 

Laramie City, Wyo., 71 

Las Vegas, Nev., 118, 124, 171, 198, 
20082019202.) 203204 

Layton, Alvin, 99, 100 

Leamington, Utah, 65 

Leavitt, “Aunt” Mary, 170-172, Plate 30 

Leavitt, Betsy and Mary, 171 

Leavitt, Dudley, 170-171 

Leavitt, Priscilla, 92, 93, 171 

Lee, George and Margaret, 213 

Lee, John D., 88, 92, 187, 212, 213 

Lee, Joshua, 274, 277, Plate 51 

Lee, Melassie, 26 

Lee, Sarah, 213 

Lee, Wallace and Martha, 100 

Leeds, Utah, 265-268 

Lehi, Utah, 31, 91 


William, 221; 
Ronald, 221, 
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Lehman Caves Nat’] Monument, 145 

Lemaire, August D., 36 

Lemaire, Louis A., 36-41, Plate 13 

Lemmon, D. W., 319 

Lemmon, Verna, 72, 73 

Leonard, Mr. and Mrs. M. A., Plate 65 

Lewis, John, 23 

Lewis, Nev. (gt) 40 

Lewis, Samuel, 23 

Lewis, Tarleton, 22 

Lewis & Clark Trail, 317 

Li Brothers, 173, 174, 178 

Lida, Nev. (gt) 256-261, 269 

Lily Park, Colo., 326, 328 

Linwood, Utah, 252-253 

Little Antelope Summit (Nev.) 9 

Little Cottonwood, Utah, 61 

Locke, Madison, 286 

Lockheed, Allan and Malcolm, 54 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 54 

Logan, George, 260 

London Extension Mining Co., 205-210 

Lone Mountain cemetery, 152 

Lone Mountain, Nev., 99 

Lost Marble Temple, 20 

Lost Sheepherder Mine, 293-297 

Loughead, Flora Haines, 54 

Loughead, Victor, 54 

Lovelock, Nev., 157, 217, 218, 219, 220, 
22 nS 

Lund, Utah, 230 

Lunt, Shadrack, 107 

Lynch, Pat, 327-328 

Lyons, W. G., 143 

No 

MacFarlane, Isaac, 224 

MacFarlane, John M., 228 

Mackedon, Johnny, 217 

Magruder Mountain (Nev.) 261 

“Maiden’s Grave,” 151-152 

Manilla, Utah, 247, 248, 250-253 

Manis, Paul, 272-277, 279-280, Plate 52 

Manti, Utah, 107 

Mantle, Charles and Evelyn, 
Plate 68 

Mardis, “Allegheny,” 182 

Marietta, Nev. (gt) 118-125 

Mariger, Marietta, 268 

Marks, Anna, 109-110 

Martin, Ann, 70 

Martin, Jo G., 284 

Martin, Len, 259 

Martin, “Uncle” Hugh, 177-184, Plate 37 

Marvel, E. R., Louise, Dick, Tom, and 
John, 38 

Mathews, Tom, 46 

May, Joe, 201 

Mazuma, Nev. 
2ilis 

McClellan, Thomas, 164 

McGill, W. N. “Billy,” 143 

McIntosh, Stanley, 219 


322-329, 


(gt) 217-222, 157-158, 
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McIntyre, Samuel and William, 109 

McKinney, Bernard, 201 

McLean, Alex (store) 221 

McWilliams & Company, 80 

McWilliams, Johnny, 36 

Meader, J. H., 108 

Mears, Otto, 139-140 

Medication and surgery, 37, 66, 
22s. 326 

Medicine Rock, The, 261 

Meeks, Dr. Priddy, 227 

Melville, Alexander, 58 

Mendive, Providencio, 181 

Merriam, J. C., 52 

Mexican War, 18 

Messa, Matteo, 110 

Metzger, George, 143 

Middleton, G. A., 80 

Middleton, Utah, 213 

Milford, Utah, 26 

Militia and home guard, 58, 90 

Mill City, Nev., 157 

Miller, Charlie, 182 

Millers, Nev. (gt) 98 

“Million Dollar Highway,” 140 

Mina, Nev., 52 

Mineral Resources of Nye County, Ne- 
vada, (quoted) 288 

Minersville, Utah, 22-27 

Mines: Ajax, 101; Alps, 231; Amethyst, 
53, Argus, 143, 145, 146, 148, 149; 
Aztec, 99; Bachelor, 5; Betty O’Neal, 
Ge Blue Dick, 2597 Blue) Gem, 97; 
Blue Jay, 99; Bonanza, 55; Brown’s 
Hope, 257, 259; Bullion-Beck, 109, 
110; Cave, 24-25, 28; Centennial Eu- 
reka, 109; Chance, 5; Chief Con, 110; 
Cinderella, 257; Cortez, 99; Crescent, 
99; Del Monte, 5; Death Valley, 260; 
Dragon, 109; Dromedary Hump, 313; 
Empire, 110; Eureka Hill, 110; Fair- 
view, 222, 223; Florida, 259; Gemini, 
109, 110; Gettysburg, 193; Gila, 290; 
Godiva, 109; Goldacres, 205-210; 
Golden Empire, 193; Grand Central, 
109; Hixon, 149; Humbug, 109; In- 
dian Blue, 99; June, 149; Kindergar- 
fen oee ie 218s Liday Belles 257; 
Lincoln, 22-28; Little Hero, 215; Lon- 
don Extension, 205-210; Lost Sheep- 
herder, 293, 295-297; Malakoff, 36; 
Mammoth, 109, 110; Mazuma Hills, 
221; Mineral Farm No. 1, 148; Mon- 
itor, 143-144, 146, 147, 149; Montana 
and Eureka, 108; Nevada Hills, 313; 
New Reveille, 286, 288; Noon, 109; 
Old Spanish, 23, 25; O'Meara, 109; 
Ophir, 173; Pedro, 99; Queen City, 
193; Rainbow Ridge, 51-54; Red Rock, 
27 Ome ROWiNSe! 235) Royals, Blues) 99; 
Ruby Wedge, 109; Silver Belle, 122; 
South London, 207; Spanish, 23; Sun- 
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37, 


beam, 107; Sunrise, 148; Swansea, 109; 
South Swansea, 109; Sylvania, 263; 
Techatticup, 193, 200; Uncle Sam, 
109; Union, 94; Virginia, 100; Water 
Lily, 110; Wild Horse, 215; Wiscon- 
sin, 259 

Mining: borax, 122; cave-in, 232-234; 
claim jumping, 53; copper, 100; drill- 
ing contests, 218; gold, 85, 173, 176, 
205-210; highgrading, 53, 110; lead, 
22-26; milling and smelting charges, 
108; opals, 50-55; shaft sinking record, 
110; silver, 107-109, 215-217, 257: 
smelting, 25; turquoise, 97-102 

Minn, Medford, 167 

Moab, Utah, 254 

Moffat Cattle Company, 184, 185 

Monahan, Charlie, 196 

Money, home coinage of, 26, 259 

Monroe, A., 289 

Moore, S. B., 107 

Moore, William, 152 

Mormon Battalion, 31, 188, 317 

Mormon Station, Nev., Plate 46 

Morris, Ben, 225 

Morris, Mary Jane, 225 

Morris, Sarah, 224-227, Plate 49 

Mortensen, A. R., 26 

Mortensen, Samuel, Plate 48 

Mortons sud cease sao 196 

Mount Barcroft (Calif.) 273 

Mount Carmel, Utah, 163, 320 

Mount Pleasant, Utah, 325 

Mount Timpanogos (Utah) 317, Plate 8 

Mount Wheeler National Park (Nev.) 
(proposed) 145 

Mount Whitney (Calif.) 270, 317 

Mountain City, Nev., 177-178, 182-183, 
297 

Mountain Meadows, Utah, 225; massa- 
Che male) 

Mountain Ranges: Battle Mountain, 97, 
98; Butte, 9; Cactus, 279; Diamend, 
10; Egan, 9, 145; El Dorado, 193, 198; 





Excelsior, 118. 019.) 1222 Henry. 46: 
Highland, 281; Kawich, 279; Last 
Chance, 263; McCullough, 193, 199, 


201; Mineral, 22; Monte Cristos, 279; 
Pine Forest...3.)) 1535.) Reveilles 2.9. 
28 OR ROCKYs 139s RUb Yan LONM Reel 6: 
Schell Creek, 141, 143, 145; Seven 
Troughs; 22052233) Shoshone. 205: 
Sierra Nevada, 19, 100, 262, 269, 274, 
278. 302" Silver Peak; 278) Stone- 
house, 215; Toiyabe, 84; Trinity, 215, 
219, 222, 223: Uinta, 245, 248, 249, 
250; White, 261, 269-280; White Pine, 
9; Wind River, 254 

Mountain Valley Mining Dist., 281 

Muddy Mission, 162 

Muddy River Country, 162 

Mullet Island (Calif.) 363, 306, 309 
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Murbarger, Nell, Plate 21 

Murders. See Pioneer Life. 

Murdock, John, 71 

Murray, Utah, 61 

Mustang Draw (Nev.) 180 

Myers, Moroni and Hattie, 24-27, Plate 
6 


SENS: 


Naegle, John C., 189, 191; home, Plate 
45 

National Association of Audubon Soci- 
eties, 240 

National Geographic Magazine (quoted) 
49 


National Geographic Society, 48 
National, Nev. (gt) 82, 215 

Naval Ordnance, Office of, 273 
Naval Research, Office of, 273 
Nebecker, John, 188 

Nelson, Charles, 152, 196 

Nelson, Nev. (gt) 194, 196, 198, 201 
Nephi, Utah, 107 

Nesbitt, Watson, 108 

Nevada Analytical Laboratory, 287 
Nevada Art Gallery, 159 

Nevada Cattlemen’s Association, 298 
Nevada, Emma Wixom, 85 

Nevada Fair of Industry, 115 
Nevada House Bar, 153, 154 
Nevada Newsletter, 159 

Nevada State Art Exhibit, 159 
Nevada State Fair, 115 

Nevada State Library, 173 

New Harmony, Utah, 211-214 

New Palmetto, Nev. (gt) 263 

New Reveille, Nev. (gt) 286 

New Seven Troughs, Nev. (gt) 223 
Newark Mills, Nev. (gt) 9-10, Plate 22 


Newgard, P. M., 199, 200 
Newman, Elijah, 31 
Newspapers: Belmont Courier (quoted) 


290; Clark County Review (quoted) 
199; Deseret News, 211; Elko Free 
Press (quoted) 174-176, 177; Fair- 
view News, 312; Fallon Standard 
(quoted) 171; Gold Creek News 
(quoted) 173-177; Green River Star, 
249; Humboldt Register (quoted) 79, 
80; Inyo Independent (quoted) 258- 
259; Lake City Silver State, 140; Las 
Vegas Age (quoted) 199, 201; Lida 
Enterprise, 260, 261; Lovelock Review- 
Miner, 222; New York Herald 
(quoted) 282; New York Times, 105, 
154; Palmetto Herald, 263; Reese 
River Reveille, 84, 85, 87; (quoted) 
289; Saguache Chronicle, 140; Salt 
Lake Tribune, 46, 70, 84, 106, 211; 
San Francisco. News-Chronicle, 54; 
Seven Troughs District News, 217; 
(quoted) 215; Seven Troughs Miner, 
217; (quoted) 215; Tonopah Times- 
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Bonanza (quoted) 42, 215; Vernon 
Miner, 217; Vernon Review, 217; 
Ward Reflex (quoted) 143, 144, 146; 
White Pine Inland Empire (quoted) 
19; White Pine News, 143; (quoted) 
148; White Pine Reflex, 143; (quoted) 
147 

Nickerson, ee arr 223, Plate 39 

Niland, Calif., 3 

Nolan, Val, 152 

North Bloomfield, Calif., 36 

Qs 

Oak City, Utah, 64-68, 59 

Oasis, Utah, 62 

Obstetrics and midwifery. See Pioneer 
Life. 

O’Hanlon, Margaret, 221 

“Old Hermit of Monument Park,” 137 

Olsen, E. S., 266 

Opie, Jim, 145 

Order City, Utah, 163 

Order of the Antelope, 240 

Orderville, Utah, 162-166, 227, Plate 32 

Oregon Trail, 255, 317 

Otto, John, 136 

Ouray, Colo., 139 

Ouskouian, Akbar, 101-102 

Overland Mail Line, 11, 19, 20 

Overland Telegraph, 11, 17, 19, 20, 95 
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Pace, Dr. Nello, 273, 274 

Pacific Borax, Salt and Soda Co., 123 

Pacific Coast Borax Co., 123 

Pacific Northwest High-Pressure Gas 
Line, 254 

Packard, John Q., 110 

Pack’s Bottom, Utah, 62 

Page, General A. L., 259 

Palisade Park (Utah) Plate 62 

Palmer, Zemira, 163 

Palmetto Mountain (Nev.) 261 

Palmetto, Nev. (gt) 256, 258, 261-263 

Palm Funeral Home, 203 

Palm Restaurant, Goldfield, 5 

Panacker Lode (Nev.) 281 

Panguitch, Utah, 164 

Paradise Valley, Nev., 76, 78, 79, 82, 
95, 103 

Paragonah, Utah, 227 

Paria Plateau (Utah) 134 

Paria River Country (Utah) 46 

Park City, Utah, 104 

Parks, Gene and Anna, 203 

Parman, Ralph, 153 

Parman, Ruth, 298 

Parman, Vern, 153 

Parowan, Utah, 22, 88 

Pat’s Hole (Utah) 323 

Payson, Utah, 107 

Pearl, Josie, 1-8, 329, Plate 1 

Pearl, Lane, 5, 6 

Pence, John, 294, 295, 296-297 
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Penrod, Emanuel (Manny) 
178, 184 
Penrod, Jim, 184-185 
Petty, Frank, Sr. and Jr., 320 
Philadelphia Brewery, 143 
Pigeon Springs, Nev. (gt) 261-262 
Pinegrove, Nev. (gt) 299 
Pine Range Livestock Co., 3 
ae cucy Mountain (Utah) 188, 
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191, 


Pine Valley, Utah, 141 

Pinus aristata, 275, Plate 55 

Pioche, Nev., 281-284, 27, 188, 193, 231, 
232, 234 

Pioneer Life: Amusements, 24, 48, 66, 
144, 172, 189, 191, 266; barter, 230; 
blacksmithing, 66-67: cattle rustling, 
61, 264; celebrations and parades, 66, 
179, 183, 189-190, 217-218, 266; child 
labor, 26. 62. 74-72. 172) 191: cotton 
growing, 89-90, 188; dwellings, 24, 
30-31, 47, 62, 65, 163, 164, 286; edu- 
Caton 2/5952, 595.665 72, 109, 145. 
164, 230, 325; floods, 59, 72, 157-158, 
190, 212, 213, 220-221, 229; flour 
milling, 78-81; food shortages, 61, 79, 
80, 89; freighting, 100; fruit and orch- 
ards, 80, 92, 114, 213, 225; funerals, 
40, 71, 145, 156, 168, 182; furniture, 
24; graft and corruption, 283; graves, 
Zoe lA eee 92280 3 05e a hat 
manufacturing, 164-165; Indian dis- 
turbances, 58, 64, 69, 70, 101, 151, 
iijilewe2 62 sirnication. 224, 226, 228, 
230; keg and barrel making, 191; lead 
poisoning, 61; mail service, 65; manu- 
facturing, 31; medication and surgery, 
37, 66, 189, 227, 326; merchandising, 
37; militia and home guard, 58, 90; 
molasses making, 31, 72; money, 
home coinage of, 26, 259, murders, 
152, 194-201, 258, 260, 266, 282, 305; 
music, 66, 144, 217; obstetrics and 
midwifery, 31, 65, 165, 189, 190, 250, 
PES, BVH iyntees, S/n BY, TE til, oh) 
258; prison labor, 230; roads and road- 
building, 65, 89, 213, 230, 323-324; 
sawmilling, 67, 320; shingle manufac- 
turing, 191; sheep ranching, 14-15, 16, 
38-39; shoemaking, 188-189; textile 
weaving and dyeing, 89-90, 164; tan- 
ning leather, 188; tools, improvised, 
187; vineyards, 92, wages, 72, 84, 
164, 176, 217, 229, 318; wild horse 
drives, 40 

Pipe Springs, Ariz., 32, 47 

Pixton, Seth, 268 

Plural Marriage (polygamy) 33, 60, 62, 
91, 92-93, 189 

Pollack, Samuel, 187 

Poncha Pass (Colo.) 139 


Pony Express, 11, 19, 20, 95, 317; Dry 
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Creek Station, 95; Ruby Valley Station, 
12-13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, Plate 4; 
Simpson Park Station, 151 

Poorman Peak (Nev.) 183 

Powell, Major, 327 

Pratt, Parley P., 92 

Preston, Fred, 221 

Prince, Francis, 213 

Prince, George, 211-214, Plate 34 

“Prospector Sam’s” Playhouse, 106, 111 

Provo, Utah, 225, 249 

Prows, Alvin, 65 

Pueblo, Colo., 108 

Pyles Ernicnsl,.2.05504,.0.0, 
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Queen City, Nev. (gt) 82 
Queho, Indian killer, 197-204, Plate 23 
LR 

Ragsdale, Jim, 143 

Ranches: Chiatovich, 279; Damele, 95; 
Darrough, 84-86; Dufurrena, 243, 244; 
Fallini, 291; Gould, 47; Grass Valley, 
85; Harris, 9, 12-21; Hot Springs, 85; 
Mantle, 322-329, Plate 69; McNett, 
279; Miller & Lux, 52, 81; Montoya, 
2, 3; Moorman, 9; Narciss, 11, 17; Old 
Mill, 103, 104; Overland Stage Co., 
19-20; Quinn River, 2; Ruby Valley, 
19; Schmidtlein, 86; Soldier Meadows, 
153; Toginnini, 12 

Rangely, Coloers27 

Ratliff, James R., 228, 

Rawhide, Nev. (gt) 1G. USO, ils), 2S 

Recanzone, Lorenzo, 78 

Red Canyon Lodge (Utah) 248-249 

Red Mountain Pass (Colo.) 139 

Reed, Frank, 223 

Reese River Country (Nev.) 20 

Reeves, Josiah, 187 

Reid, James, 307 

Reno, Nev., 5, 160, 238, 243, 287, 313 

Reveille, Nev. (gt) 285, 290 

Reynolds, A. K. and Ellen, 248-249 

Rhyolite, Nev. (gt) 119, 157, 161, 215 

Rice, Ann, 165 

Riddle, Howard N., 217 

Riggs, William, 187 

Rio Virgin Manufacturing Co., 90 

Ritter, Tina, 298 

Rivers, Bruneau, 293; Colorado, 47, 48, 
WAG, NEDSS, NEE, NOS, WS, JIG, Wekse 
200; 212; 247,254, 303; Escalante; 
48; Green, 47, 167, 245, 249, 253, 
DA Seo ap Llenhy Sa Ol 2ooF 
Humboldt 85010152 alo S melas 
293, 305; Humboldt, S. Fork, 10; 
Jarbidge, 293, 294; Muddy, 163, 171; 
Owyhee, 178, Plate 38; Paria, 130; 
Quinn, 2; Reese, 84; San Buenaven- 
tura, 255; San Juan, 48, 130; Santa 
Clara, 92; Sevier, 58, 59, 61, 62; 
Spanish, 255; Virgin, 88, 89, 92, 163, 
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326-328 

“Roadbuilder of the San Luis,” 140 

Roads and roadbuilding. See Pioneer 
Life. 

Roberts, Belle, 298, Plate 12 

Roberts, Frank, 113, 114, 116, 117, 
Plate 24 

Roberts, Josephine, 113-117, Plate 25 

Robinson, Birdie Pratt, 72 

Robinson, Douglas, 256-264 

Robinson Mining District, 146 

Rochester, Nev. (gt) 158 

Roche, William, 278 

Rock Springs, Wyo., 249, 250 

Rockville, Utah, 29-33, 228, 318 

Roebling, Col. Washington, 51 

Roebling Opal, 51, 54 

Rogers, Joe, 71 

ROPES nel eum Ilhysmemel aman 
trading post, Plate 5 

Rollins, James Henry, 23, 29 

Roper, Abel M., 64-68, Plate 16; Mrs. 
Roper, 67 

Roper, Henry and Mary Ann, 65 

ROSS oe ae 294-297 

Rossmore, Edna, 221 

Round Mountain, Nev., 85 

Round Valley Station, Utah, 69 

Royston, Nev. (gt) 99 

Ruby Hollow (Utah) 107 

Ruddell, Maude, 220, 221 

Rust, George, 107 

eres 

St Georges Utahw 27 47.409 lOO heat 
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St. Thomas, Nev. (gt) 194, 200 

Salina, Utah, 68 

Salt Desert Trails, 304 

Salt Lake City, Utah, 19, 22, 23, 26, 62, 
64, 65, 69, 71, 89, 90, 91, 104, 110, 
141, 162, 166, 181, 187, 188, 189, 190, 
Ly OPA IDE OOS AIS A'S). OS NSS 

Salton Sea (Calif.) 303, 308; sink, 303 

Sand Springs Road (Nev.) 261 

Sanders, Johanna, 91 

Sanders, Meta Marie, 91 

San Juan Country (Utah) 48 

San Pedro, Los Angeles and Salt Lake 
Railroad, 230 

San Rafael Country (Utah) 46 

Santa Clara, Utah, 92-93 

Santaquin, Utah, 110 

Sawtooth Knob (Nev.) 155, 160, 161 

Sawyer, Byrd Fanita, 171 

Scanlon, Father Lawrence, 191 

Schow, Bishop Andrew P., 48 

Schroeder, Art, 202 

Schulman, Dr. Edmund, 275 

Schurz, Nev., 231 

Science Magazine, 52 
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Scipio, Utah, 69-70, 68, 72 

Scott and Hanks, 294 

Scott, Hugh, 258 

Scott, William T. (Bill) 257, 260, 261 

Searchlight, Nev., 74, 99, 198, 199 

Secret Pass (Nev.) 21 

Seton, Ernest Thompson (quoted) 239 

Seven Troughs, Nev. (gt) 157-158, 215- 
221, Plates; 41, 42, 43 

Sevier Desert (Utah) 57 

Sewell, A. W. 80-81 

Sheep Mountain (Calif.) 275, 276 

“Sheep Queen of the World,” 38 

Sheep ranching, 14-15, 16, 38-39 

Sheldon National Antelope Refuge, 236- 
244 

Shunesburg, Utah (gt) 32 

Sierra Club, 326 

Silver Peak, Nev., 231, 258, 260 

Silver Reef, Utah (gt) 27, 187, 191, 266 

Silver State Flour Mill, 76-81 

Silverton, Colo., 139 

Simpson Park, Nev. (gt) 151 

Skidoo, Calif. (gt) 157, 158 

Slack, Martin, 228 

Slaughter, Fannie, 33 

Smith, Dr. Arthur H., 278 

Smith, Ed, 118-125, 329, Plate 27 

Smith, Francis Marion “Borax,” 122-123 

Smith, George, 89 

Smith, Jedediah, 92 

Smith, Jesse N., 22 

Smith, Joseph, 162 

Smith, Silas, 48 

Smith, “Soapy,” 5 

Smith, Capt. William H., 152 

Smithsonian Institution, 51 

Smoot, Senator Reed, 190 

Snow, Erastus P., 48, 228 

Snyder, John, 305, 307 

Snyder, Mabel, 115, 116 

Snyder, Nancy, 114, 115 

Southern Pacific Railroad, 36, 205 

Spilsbury Land and Livestock Co., 189 

Spring City, Nev (gt) 82 

Springdale, Utah, 29-32, 228, 318 

Springville, Utah, 109 

Spry, Governor Wm., 230 

Spud, Sarah, Plate 28 

Stanton, Charlie, 307 

Stapley, Charles, 187 

Star City, Nev. (gt) 80 

Stautts, W. A., 217 

Stebbins, Charles and Helen, 84-85 

Stebbins, Dr. G. Ledyard, 274, 275, 276, 
Plate S1 

Stebbins, John, 85 

Steele, John, 188, 228 

Stevens, W. W., 225 

Stewart, Bob, 259 

Stewart, Quimby, 320 

Stewart, William M., 161 
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Stirling, William, 266 
Stocks, Henry, 31 
Stout, A. P., 320 
Stout, Hosea F., 228 
Stout, Joseph Allen, 32 
Stovepipe Wells (Calif.) 152 
aeeuen Ed and Sylvia, 310-315, Plate 
Streshley, Joe, 151 
Streshley, Mary, 151 
Stringham, Bennington, 265 
Sullivan, “Diamond” Dennis, 109 
Sullivan, Timothy, 106-107, 109-110, 111 
Sulphur, Ney., 155, 160 
Sunflower Flat (Nev.) 182 
Sunflower Reservoir (Nev.) 180 
Sunset Magazine, 159 
Sylvania, Nev. (gt) 263-264 
SS 
Table Mountain (Utah-Wyo.) 253 
Taft, Wm. Howard, 137 
Tagert, Dr. F. G., 94-96, 151, Plate 19 
Tagert, Irene, 94, 96 
Tamer, Rachel, 92, 93 
Taylor & Pratt, 143 
Taylor, Eather, 200, 201 
Taylor, Jock, 87 
Taylor, Nev. (gt) 141-149 
Teel’s Marsh Borax Co., 123 
oe Marsh (Nev.) 118, 119, 121, 122, 
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Telluride, Colo., 139 

Tennessee Gulch (Nev.) 180 

Terry Grocery Store (Utah) 33 

The Gap, Ariz., 134 

The Kazoo (canal boat) 181 

Third California Infantry, 19 

This is the Place: Utah (quoted) 46 

Thompson & West (quoted) 101 

Thousand Creek Gorge (Ney.) 154 

Timber Mountain (Ariz.) 198, 199 

Tintic Hills (Utah) 108, 110 

Tintic Mining District, 108, 109 

Tintic, Ute Indian chief, 107 

Titus, Harvey, 286 

Tolbert, “Prospector Sam,” 106 

Tonopah, Nev., 39, 84, 98, 114, 117, 
See 95 a5. 15..223 

Toquer, Indian chief, 187 

Toquerville, Utah, 186-192, 228 

Trail of the Serpent Drive, 138 

Trenchard, Mr. and Mrs. John, 221 

Truckee, Calif., 174 

“Turquoise King of Nevada,” 97-102 

Tuscarora, Nev. (gt) 80, 173, 176, 182, 
283, 293, 294 

Twin Springs (Nev.) 291 

Tybo, Nev. (gt) 113, 285, 290, 291 

2 (he 

Uintah Basin, (Utah) 167, 247 

Uncompaghre Gorge (Colo.) 139 

Under Dixie Sun (quoted) 188 
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Union Pacific Railroad, 71 

Unionville, Nev. (gt) 79, 80 

United Order of Enoch, 162-166, 32 

United States: Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
18, 247; Bureau of Land Management, 
240; Bureau of Reclamation, 129-130, 
133, 230, 245, 252; Department of the 
Interior, 52, 239; Fish and Wildlife 
Service, 240; Forestry Service, Pg Te 
National Park Service, 321 

University of California, 269, 273, 274, 
278 

University of Nevada, 159; Mackay 
School of Mines, 160 

University of New Mexico, 247 

Untermann, Ernest, 248 

Upper Colorado River Storage Project, 
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